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TO W. S. 


(RESPONSE TO A BIRTHDAY POEM.) 








BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 





A DREAD voice from the mountain cried to me 
Even as | woke this daybreak, Thou art old! 

But then thy swift song auswered dauntlessly, 
“?Tis Love, not Age, that hath thee in his hold.’’ 
O minstrel dear, O friend with heart of gold 

And hand so leal, and voice of music free, 

This day I crest with thanks each billow rolled 

To Scotia’s shores across our northern sea. 


Ketpe Rock, New Caste, N. H., Oct. 8th, 1890. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF MORMON POLYGAMY: 
THE ACTION OF THE MORMON CONFERENCE. 











BY WILFORD WOODRUFF, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS 





By Telegraph to The Independent. 

At the great Conference of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, on Monday, attended by 
Apostles, Bishops, Elders and about one thousand mem- 
bers, the declaration forbidding future marriages in 
violation of law was read, and the following resolution 
adopted by unanimous vote, viz.: 

“I move that, recognizing Wilford Woodruff as the 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, and the Only man on the earth, at the present 
time, who holds the keys of the sealing ordinances, we 
consider him fully authorized, by virtue of his pusition, 
to issue the manifesto which has been read in our hearing, 
and which is dated September 24th, 1890, ard that as a 
Church in General Conference assembled, we accept bis 
declaration concerning plural marriages as authoritative 
and binding.” 

This action of the Conference is conclusive. 

The Church has no disposition to violate the laws or 
defy the Government. 

The revelation of God requires us to obey the consti- 
tutional laws of the land. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the legal 
interpreter of the laws and the-final arbitrator as to their 
validity. : 

The Territorial Convention has also pronounced in 
favor of full allegiance to the Government and willing 
submission to its authority. 

Judge Zane has recognized the action of the Church 
as sincere and final, and has rescinded the rule exclud- 
ing Mormon aliens from naturalization. 

SaLT LAKE ClITy, UTAH, October 10th, 1890. 








THE RESULTS OF THE ACTION. 





BY THE HON. ARTHUR L. THOMAS, 
GOVERNOR OF UTAH TERRITORY. 





By Telegraph to The Independent. 

WHEN Wilford Woodruff, as President of the Mormon 
Chureb, issued his manifesto on the 24th of September, to 
the effect that, inasmuch as laws have been enacted by 
Congress which have been aftirmed to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court, it was his intention to obey the 
Jaws, and advised the Latter Day Saints to refrain from 
cortracting polygamous marriages in the future, it was 
generally believed by the Gentiles that the manifesto 
was not issued in good faith. 


ture polygamous marriages, and was silent on the sub- 
ject of unlawful cohabitation by Mormons now in po- 
lygamy, excited suspicion. The further fact thatin a 
general assembly of the Mormons, held October 2d, 1885, 
they declared celestial or plural marriage to be a vital 
part of their religion, the decision of the courts to the 
contrary notwithstanding, which declaration has never 
been modified, also excited suspicion. The Gentiles, as- 
suming that the Mormons were sincere, knew that noth- 
ing less than a new revelation could change their belief 

The manifesto of the President of the Church, has now 
been confirmed by the Conference. Interpreting it 
by the addresses made before and after its adoption, as 
published in their organ, it comes with the force of anew 
revelation, and-hence supplies the conditions required. 
And whatever doubts may have existed as to the pur- 
pose and effect of the manifesto as first sent out, they 
now seem tobe removed. 

The Gentiles rejoice that the contest begun so many 
years ago against polygamy has finally triamphed; for 
they believe that never again will Polygamy flourish on 
American soil; that it is, practically speaking, finally 
repressed. 

If the action taken by the Mormons was not taken 
in good faith, still the rtsult, so far as polygamy is 
concerned, is thesame, Jt has been buried, never to be 
resurrected. ’ 

It came into the Mormoa Church tbrough Joseph 
Smith; it goes out im response to demand made by 
the heart and conscres#®.0¢ mankfifid/> 

This is thé midst MAportant event that’ has occurred in 
tbe Mormon Church in years, and, it is believed, it will 
result in greatly advancing the material interests and 
prosperity of the Territory. ‘ 


+ ghee 


The country is to be congratulated on the triumph of 
the Christian home in Utah. 

Now that one of the politicalobj ctions to Mormonism 
is removed, the Gentiles hope that the people will be 
wise enough to correct other evils which exist, the result 
of their peculiar methods, and place the Territory in 
complete harmony with other States and Territories. 
When they do this, the Utah problem will speedily be- 
come a thing of the past. 

The Gentiles under the inspiration of their victory 
over polygamy are firmly united, and will work until 
complete victory is achieved. 

It would not do for the Federal Government to with- 
draw its supervision over Utah affairs until all danger 
is past. A firm, decided policy will do much to reach 
the solution hoped for. 

SaLt LAKE City, UTad, October 9th, 1890. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACTION, 








BY THE REV. ROBERT G. McNIECE, D.D., 
PASTOR FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SALT LAKE Cry. 





By Telegraph to The Independent. 

THF manifesto against polygamy, issued by President 
Woodruff, September 24th, and published in the Asso- 
cia‘ed Press dispatches of September 25th, was unani- 
mously ratified in the tabernacle, by a. formal vote, or 
Monday, October 6th, by the General Conference of the 
Mormon Church. This puts the Church on record as 
positively forbidding the practice of polygamy hereafter. 

What is the significance of this action? There is a 
difference of opinion here. Some think the leaders of 
the Church are acting in good faith to get rid of polyg- 
amy. Chief-Justice Zane announced in court yester- 
day that he should take that view until the contrary was 
proved. Other prominent men think it is simply a po- 
litical trick to retain political power. 

Whatever the motive the main object is certainly to 
head off severe pending legislation in Congress. Un- 
fortunately for the Mormon leaders their entire course 





The fact that the manifesto only advised against fu- 


revelation on the subject, in 18538, has been so crooked 
and false as to be an obstacle in the way of giving them 
credit for any sincerity whatever now. 

For more than seven years after the pretended revela- 
tion establishing polygamy the Mormon leaders publicly 
denied they had any such revelation, or held any such 
doctrine. Apostle John Taylor denied this doctrine in 
a public discussion in France in 1880, altho he had sev- 
eral wives at the time. This denial was made by others 
Mormon officials at the very time they were practicing 
polygamy, by ‘“‘ Joe” Smith among the rest; and since 
prophets and apostles have lied about the matter con- 
stantly for seven years, what assurance have we that 
they are not lying now, when they say that they have 
abandoned polygamy ? 

Besides, there is a far greater curse to this Territory 
than polygamy, which they do not pretend to have 
abandoned, namely, the right of priesthood government 
on American soi]. Polygamy is simply an offshoot of 
their priesthood dictation in civil sffairs. They have 
pruned off this little sprout, but have left the upas tree 
unmolested. 

The Utah Commission is undoubtedly correct in say- 
ing there have been many polygamous marriages in the 
past year, notwithstanding President Woodruff’s denial. 
SaLT LAKE CITY, UTAH, October 9th, 1890. 











THE MORMON MANIFESTO. 


The followjng is the manifesto referred to by Governor 
Thomas and Dr. McNiece: 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Sept. 24th, 1890. 
To whom it may concern: 

Press dispatehes having been sent from Salt Lake City, 
which have been widely published for political purposes, to 
the effect that the Utah Commission, in their recent report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, allege that plural mar- 
riages are still béfhg solemnized, and that forty or more 
such marriages have been contracted in Utah since last 
June or during the past year; also, that in public discourses 
the leaders of the Church have taught, encouraged and 
urged the continuance of the practice of polygamy: 

1, therefore, as President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints, do hereby, in the most solemn man- 
ner, declare that the charges are false. We are not teach- 
ing polygamy or plural marriage, nor permitting any per- 
son to enter into its practice; and I deny that either forty 
or any other number of plural marriages have, during that 
period, been solemnized in our temples or in any other 
place in the Territory. 

One case has been reported in which the parties alleged 
that the marriage was performed in the Endowment House 
in Salt Lake City in the spring of 1889; but I have not been 
able to learn who performed the ceremony. Whatever 
was done in this matter was without my knowledge. In 
consequence of this alleged occurrence the Endowment 
House was by my instructions taken down without delay. 

Inasmuch as laws have been enacted by Congress forbid- 
ding plura! marriages, which laws have been pronounced 
constitutional by the Court of last resort, Ido hereby de- 
clare my intention to submit to those laws, and to use all 
my influence with the members of the Church over which 
I preside to have them do likewise. There is nothing in 
my teachings to the Church, or in those of my associates, 
during the time specified, which can reasonably be con- 
strued to inculcate or encourage polygamy, and when any 
elder of the Church has used language which appeared to 
convey such teaching he has been promptly reproved; and 

I now publicly declare that my advice to the Latter-Day 
Saints is to refrain from contracting any marriage forbid- 
den by the laws of the land. 
WILFORD WoopkrtFF, 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. : 


» 
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ON MIRACLES. 
AN UNPUBLISHED PAPER. 


BY THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
AUTHOR OF “CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER.” 














Waat else is the laying of such a stress on miracles 
but the case of ‘“‘a wicked and adulterous generation 
asking a sign”? 

But what are these miracles for? To prove a legisla- 
tion from God. But first, this could not be proved, even 
if miracle-working were the test of. divine mission, by 
doing miracles until we knew whether the power were 
genuine; i. e. not, like the magicians of Pharoah or the 
witch of Endor, from below. Secondly, you are a poor, 
pitiful creature that think the power to do miracles, or 





concerning polygamy, since ‘‘ Joe” Smith’s pretended 


power of any kind that can exhibit itself in an act, the 





@ (14384) 
note of a god-like commission. Better is one ray of 
truth (not seen previously by man), of moral truth, e. g., 
forgiveness of enemies, than all the power which could 
create the world, %e 

“Oh, yes,” says the objector, “ but Christ was holy as 
aman; this we know first; then we judge by his power 
that he must have been from God.” But if it were doubt- 

ful whether his power were from God, then, uutil this 
doubt is otherwise, is independently removed, you can- 
not decide if he was holy by a test of holiness absolutely 
irrelevant, With other holiness—apparent holiness, a 
simulation might be combined. You never can tell that 
a man is holy; and for the plain reason that God only 
can read the heart. 

** Let him come dewn from the cross, and we,” etc., 
etc. Yes; theyfancied so. But see what would really 
have followed. They would have been stunnéd and 
confounded for the moment: but not at all converted in 
heart. Their hatred to Christ was not builton their unbe- 
lief, but their unbelief in Christ was built on their hatred; 
and this hatred would not have been mitigated by an- 
other (however astounding) miracle, This I said (Mon- 
day morning, June 7th, 1847) in reference to my saying 
on the general question of miracles: Why these dubious 
miracles, such as curing blindness that may have 
been cured by a process? Since the unity given to 
the act of healing is probably (more probably 
than otherwise) but the figurative unity of the 
tendency to mythus; or else it is that urity misappre- 
hended and mistranslated by the reporters. Such again 
as the miracles of the loaves—7o liable to be utterly 
gossip, so incapable of being watched or examined 
among a crowd of 7,000 people. Besides, were these 
people mad? The very fact, which is said to have drawn 
Christ’s pity, viz., their situation in the desert, surely 
could not have escaped their own attention on going 
thither. Think of 7,000 people rushing to a sort of de- 
struction; for if less than that the mere inconvenience 
was not worthy of divine attention. Now, said I, why 
not give us (if miracles are required) one that nobody 
could doubt—removing a mountain, e.g.? Yes; but 
here the other party begins to see the evil of miracles. 
Ob, this would have coerced people into believing. Rest 
you safe as tothat. It would have been no believing in 
any proper sense; it would, at the utmost, and supposing 
no vital demur to popular miracle, have led people into 
that belief which Christ himself describes (and regrets) 
as calling him Lord! Lord! The pretended belief would 
have left them just where they were as to any real be- 
lief in Christ. Previously, however, or over and above 
all this, there would be the deraur (let the miracle have 
been what it might) of—by what power, by whose agen- 
cy or help? For if Christ does a miracle, probably he 
may do it by alliance with some Z standing behind out 
of sight; or if by his own skill, how or whence derived, 
or of what nature? This obstinately recurrent question 
remains. 

There is not the meanest court in Christendom or 
Islam that would not say, if called on to adjudicate the 
rights of an estate on such evidence as the mere facts of 
the Gospel: ‘Oh, good God! how can wedo this? Which 
of us knows who this Matthew was? whether he ever 
lived? or, if so, whether he ever wrote a line of all this; 
or, if he did, how situated as to motives, as to means of 
information, as to judgment and discrimination? Who 
knows anything of the contrivances or the various per- 
sonal interests in which the whole narrative originated, 
or when? All is dark and dusty.” Nothing in sucha 
case can be proved but what shines by its own light. 
Nay, God himself coyld not attest a miracle, but (listen 
to this!)—but by the internal revelation or visiting of the 
Spirit, to evade which, to dispense with which, a miracle 
is ever resorted to. 

Besides the objection to miracles that they are not 
capable of attestation, Hume’s objection is not that 
they are false but that they are incommunicable. Two 
different duties arise for the man who witnesses a mir- 
acle, and for him who receives it traditionally, The 
duty of the first is to confide in his own experience, 
which may besides have been repeated; of tha second, 
to confide in his understanding, which says: Less mar- 
vel that the reporter should have erred than that Nature 
zhould have been violated. 

How dearly do these people betray their own hypocrisy 
about the divinity of Christianity, and at the same time 

~ the meanness of their own natures,who think the Messiah 
or God’s Messenger, must first prove hisown commis- 
son by an actof power; whereas (1) anew revelation of 
moral forces could not be invented by all generations; 
and (2) anact of power much more probably argues 
an alliance with the Devil. I should gloomily suspect 
aman who came forward as a magician. 

Suppose the Gospels written thirty years after the 
events, and by ignorant, superstitious men who have 
adopted the fables that old women had surrounded 
Christ with—how does this supposition vitiate the report 
of Christ’s parables? But, onthe other hand, they could 
no more have invented the parabkcs than a man alleging 
a diamond mine could invent a diamond as attestation. 
The parables prove themselves, 


- 
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Ir is thought in Berlin that Field Marshal Count von 
Moltke will be made Duke of Sedan on his ninetieth birth- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE POETRY OF MR. GOSSE.* 
BY A, MARY F. ROBINSON. 


AMONG the poetry of our time the verse of Mr. Gosse 
has a physiognomy and character of its own; discreet 
and delicate, but yet distinctive; easy to recognize, dif- 
ficult to define. The quality of these precise and elegant 
poems, so cheerful and natural in their sober grace, has 
always recalled to our imagimation the wainscotted, 
wide-windowed garden parlors of old French country 
houses. These pleasant characters are almost invariably 
painted in a peculiar tint of rosy gray, a color that sug- 
gests the last century, that might even, without an- 
achronism, be attributed to the reign of the Roi-Soleil; 
but yet its unobtrusive freshness has outlasted many 
more ambitious fabrics, and stil) clear and cool appears 
as appropriate to this century as tothat. No tone could set 
off to better advantage the sunny greenness of the trees 
outside; and in truth the special charm of these old pro- 
vincial Salons is the harmony that they contrive to keep 
between their urbane and leisurely convenience for con- 
versation and the free life of tree and bird into which 
they directly open. No resort is more civilized and none 
is nearer Nature. The Nature into which they look is in 
truth arranged discreetly, in trimmed lime-alley and 
shaggy bowling green, and the springs furnish forth a 
fountain, where faun or nymph, begreened with many 
an autumn, pipes unheard melodies in slender grace. 
Bat, granted the love of order and symmetry that 
planted the garden, nothing is more natural than the 
way in which it is allowed to grow. The grass in your 
romantic English tangle is not half so full of blue eye- 
bright or tiny daisies; the trees in the bosquet by the 
plaster temple grow as they will and fear no lopping gar- 
dener. And so the place combines, by a. happy willful 
secret of its own, the great air cf a stately civilization 
and the wildness of country grace. In Jooking at it we 
perceive that freshness is not incompatible with symme- 
try; that the most natural and delicate of sentiments 
may flourish at their will in the purest and most rigid 
system of versification. 

Other poets have furnished more magnificenS cham- 
bers for the mind; others still have afforded us more 
intimate recesses. None the fess it is a delicate babita- 
tion, this clear-painted lime-surrounded chamber of the 
Loire. And here we imagine our poet singing certain 
of his sungs in a low voice to the just tones of a silvery 
spinnet. We may enter. This refined and cheerfui 
chamber is easy of access and invites the loiterer. No 
mortuary tapers.ever burn here. No shrine compels 
silence and worship. We come hither to listen to a 
placid music or to meditate in glad sobriety, while out- 
side the wood-chat and the green finch chirp audibly, 
and gay voices echo down the weedy alleys of clipped 
lime and yew. 

What special hint of France there clings about this 
quiet:coated chamber is appropriate to the poet—but a 
France far withdrawn from Salon or Exhibition, a 
France little visited of the tourist, breathing in every 
rose the ‘* douceur Angeoine” so dear to Joachim du Bel- 
loy. Nor of all poets is there any more akin to our 
modern English singer than him of the sixteenth cen- 
tury whom we have just named. Read that famous 
sonnet to du Belloy addressed to a friend in France, in 
which he mourns the exile of his comrades and himself 
on diplomatic service in Italy: 

* Las! et nous cependant, nous consumous notre age 
Sur le bord inconnu d’un étrange rivage 
Ou le malheur nous fait ces tristes vers chanter. 
Comme on voit quelque-fois, quand la mort les appelle, 
Arranger flanc & flanc parmi /’herbe nouvelle, 
Bien loin sur un étang trois cygnes lamenter.” 

And then turn to that still more exquisite sonnet of 
regret for home, written among the monuments of the 
Eternal City: 

* Plus me plait le sejour qu’ ont bate mes aieux 
Cue des palais Romains le front audacieux, 
Plus que le marbre dur me plait !’ardorse fine. 
Plus mon Loire Gaulois que le Tibre latin, 
Plus mon Petit Liré que le ment Palatin, 
Et, ‘plus que l’air massive, la douceur Angeoine.” 

And then open the little volume called ‘On Viol and 
Flute”: 

















‘Far in the soft, warm west 
There lies an orchard nest 
Where every spring the black caps come 
And build themselves a downy home. 


“The apple-boughs entwine 
And make a network fine 
Through which the morning vapors pass 
That rise from off the dewy grass. 


“*T sit there while I write, 
And dream in the dim light 
That floods the misty orchard through, 
A pale-green vapor tinged with blue. 


“ The falling blossom fills 
The cups of daffodils 
That loll their perfume haunted heads 
Along the feathery parsley beds. 

* And then the young girls come 
To take the gold flowers home 
And stand there laughing, lilac white, 
Within the orchard’s green twilight. 





*“ On Viol and Flute,” 1873. New edition. 1890. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
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*T live in flower and tree 
My cwn life seems to me 
A fading trifle barely worth 
The notice of the jocund earth. 


“ Nor seems it strange indeed 
To hold the happy creed 
That all fair things that bloom and die 
Have conscious life as well as I.” 


Turn from this to the companion volume, ‘ Firdausi 
in Exile” and read the exquisite sonnet called ‘‘ A Por- 
trait: 

“She bath lived so silently and loved so much 

That she is deeply stirred by little things, 

While pain’s long ache and sorrow’s sharper stings 

Scarce move her spirit that eludes their clutch; 

But one half tone of music, or the touch 

Of some tame bird’s eager vibrating wings 

Breaks up the sealéd fountains’ murmurings 

To storm, or what in others might seem such. 

So when she lifts her serious lids to turn 

On ours her soft and magical dark eyes, 

All womanhood seems on herin disguise: 

Ason the pale white peacock we discern 

The penciled shadows Of the raaiant dyes 

And colored moons that on her sisters burn.” 
Here is the same terse and fresh expression of a deli- 
cate thing finely observed, the same felicity in rendering 
a landscape, the same interpenetration of the inner and 
outer worlds. And either poet has the delicate domes- 
ticity that gilds with poetic truth the things of every 
day and dignifies the homestead to atemple of the 
Muse. A naturalness without familiarity, an originality 
that is none the less discreet—such are the qualities we 
find in the best work of Mr. Gosse and the best of 
Joachin du Belloy. Andif we wereto pursue our un- 
gracious inquiry into their less successful pieces, there 
also, I imagine, we should find certain defects that they 
possess in common; a somewhat frigid pre-occupation 
with antiquity, an elegance turning occasionally to the 
artificial, and something over-ingenious and mannered 
in the elaboration of their verses; but since either poet 
has the grace to give us whule poems free from these 
trivialities, entirely frank, original, and delicately true, 
it is by these (we may be sure)and not by their defects 
that they will be remembered. Posterity will edit the 
poems of Mr. Gosse as she has already edited those of 
his lyric ancestor. It is only the exquisite residue that 
should engage our attention. And among many fine, 
debatable pieces, we may surely venture to class the ode 
called ‘‘ The White Throat” very high with “ February 
in Rome,” ‘“‘ The Farm,” ‘* Lubeck,” the charming song 
of the thrush 10 the apple tree, in the early poems, and 
‘* Bond Service,” ‘‘To Teresa,” ‘‘ April Once More,” 
‘*The Monastery Garden,” ‘‘ Gilead,” ‘* Apologia,” and 
the beautiful sonnet beginning ‘‘ I stand before you as a 
beggar stands,” in the book called ‘‘ Firdausi in Exile.” 
These constitute a little body of work choice, original, 
instinct with enduring qualities. 

Mr. Gosse is the son of the well-known naturalist, 
Philip Gosse, who died a little more than a year ago. 
The poet’s childhood was spent in Devonshire, not mere- 
ly out-of-doors, bird’s-nesting and sea-weed collecting, 
as is the wont of intelligent boyhood, but in a more inu- 
timate companionship with Nature than is given to 
many children. He knew earlier than others whither 
and whence the swallows fly, what colors line the wbite- 
throat’s wing, and where the corn-crake builds; he 
could give you the notes of the blackcap’s song, and tell 
you what staves she has in common with the nightin- 
gale. Saving the great exception of Lord Tennyson, no 
poet has so sure a touch of all that haunts the woodland. 
The red of the wood-chat and the bright patches of the 
mountain-bunting flit and shine through his verses. It 
is he who has observed that the earliest buds of the ap- 
ple blossom are white—not rose. He has a tenderness 
for the blunt, unfinished leaves of the tulip tree, the red 
spikes of the squat house-leek on the roof, the gray 
moon-fern—all things too slight and homely for our 
elder poets. His kind, nearsighted gaze knows all the 
wild flowers in the meadow grass. 


‘He knows the moods of forest things,” 
like his own charcoal burner, and has the same mild, 
paternal passion 

** Fer helpless forms of fur and wings.” 

But the early years of Mr. Gosse were by no means 
exclusively pre-occupied with the world without. His 
father was an apostle first, a naturalist only afterward. 
It isan immense advantage to an imaginative writer to 
be born into a small society of earnest persons, set by 
some strong conviction apart from the turbulent cur- 
rents of the world. In these peaceful backwaters of 
conscientious heresy there is greater calm to grow in, 
greater leisure to meditate the matters of the soul, a 
mere stringent opportunity for introspection and self- 
knowledge. A certain delicate scrupulosity thus im- 
parted to the impressionable nature of the artist, he, so 
naturally expansive or violently and gloomily self-con- 
centrated, learns to weigh his protestations in the exact 
balance of truth and to allow his own wrongs and pas- 
sions to absorb no undue share of that attention which 
charity demands him to diverge upon his fellow- 
creatures. Thus the intellectual dangers of extrava- 
gance are averted by the force of moraltraining. More- 
over the weighing of delicate degrees of conduct pro- 
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duces a rare nicety and judgment inthe mind. Mon- 
sieur Paul Bourget has declared that the analytic novel 
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isthe direct result of the practice of confession in the 
Catholic Church. A certain grasp of minute and ten- 
der shades of feeling peculiar to Mr. Gosse’s later 
poems, is probably the outcome of the high-strung 
moral training of his early life. 

A great love and kmowledge of natural things, a habit 
of tne lesser secrets of the soul—these are the two results 
of our poet’s earliest training, and hence springs all that 
is enduring and precious in his work. All that the knowl- 
edge of books and theories has added is to him a detri- 
ment and a danger. Of no port ever was more truly said 
«‘nascitur non fit.” And in bis later verses the influence 
of this earliest vintage appears ever more and more con- 
spicuous. Not so, in his first«fforts. The little book 
which-sixteen years ago bore the title of ‘‘On Viol and 
Flute,” and which furnisbes forth about a quarter of the 
revised collection which we review to day, was no idyll 
of bird and flower, no exquisite record of the inner life. 
Such, we imagine, might be the poetry of some young 
fugitive from the ‘* Thebaid ” who, trebly alive in Alex- 
andria, chants neither the desert with its stars nor the 
Litany of our Lady, but the bright pagan city which 
enchants his unaccustomed eyes. The original ‘‘ On 
Viol and Flute,” of 1873, was, indeed, a pagan little work, 
instinct with an antiquity of its own, a singular, shallow, 
frigid antiquity, ignorant of Antigone, Cassandra or 
Iphigenia, and inspired, as it seemed, through the eyes 
by the bas-reliefs and frescoes of the British Museum. 
Portrayed with less skill, the Greece of her Gosse re- 
called the antiquity of Théophile Gautier (another 
Frenchman), and had a purely esthetic value. The 
‘“‘New Poems,” which appeared in 1879, and which are 
mainly incorporated in the ‘‘On Viol and Flute” of 
to-day, marked a great stride in advance. Some of the 
poet’s finest transcriptions from Nature appear in this 
interesting volume; and we regret that he has excluded 
from his definitive edition one very fine if faulty poem 
(*« Verdleigh Coppice”) which exhibits in a marked de- 
gree his two special gifts of landscape and introspection. 
But alas! our poet isa critic too, and most fastidious 
in the weighing of his merits; the poem which seemed 
fine to us has not seemed good enough tohim. Let us 
lament and admire. And Mr. Gosse’s strictness has its 
merits. The two little volumes with which he presents 
us to-day contain nothing that is extravagant and noth- 
ing that is obscure. ’Tis a glass of filtered water in a 
precious cup. We accept the gift with thanks and look 
forwar¢ to the favors of to-morrow. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DEMAND FOR MEN. 
BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER. 








To some people it appears a shame to say that men are 
subject to supply and demand. To others it seems that 
we want to know the facts about man and the world in 
which he lives, just as they are, without regard to any- 
thing else whatsoever. To the latter, therefore, it seems 
irrelevant and idle to talk about what is consonant 
with, or what is hostile to, man’s notions of his own 
dignity. It will be found that men are subject to sup- 
ply and demand, that the whole industrial organization 
is regulated by supply and demand, and that any cor- 
rect comprehension of the existing industrial system 
must proceed from supply and demand. 

After Gracchus conquered Sardinia, slaves were so 
abundant at Rome that ‘‘ Cheap as a Sardinian” passed 
into a proverb. Roman slavery owed its peculiar harsh- 
ness and cold-heartedness to the fact that slaves were so 
abundant at Rome in the last century of the Republic 
that it did not pay to spare them. The policy was to use 
them up and get n2w ones, and the policy in regard to 
slave marriage was such as to prevent their natural in- 
crease, When, later, conquest. declined, and slaves 
were fewer, their treatment became far more humane, 
not because Runans were less cold-hearted (they were, 
in fact, more so); but because slaves grew rarer and 
more valuable. Probably this state of things also helped 
to convert slaves into colones. 

Sir Henry Maine says that want and distress converted 
men into beasts of burden in the later days of the Carlo- 
vingians. The reason for this seems clear. It was that 
the conditions of existence in the society of the tim: 
were such that men were reduced again to the first ne- 
cessities, with only the most meager means of satisfying 
them. The population was, therefore, declining, and 
the wretched men who were living struggled with each 
other in desperate agony, or endeavored to win subsist- 
ence from Nature under the hardest conceivable exer- 
tion. Any one, therefore, who at that time, by any 
means whatsoever, possessed a store of means of subsist- 
ence, or could command resources, could have men 
under his control without number. 

At those times human life was held most cheap, and 
physical pain or distress was scarcely noticed. Whena 
thousand men could be sent to death at a Roman feast, 
how could Romans be expected to hold human life dear 
or to shudder at bloodshed? When fist-law prevailed, 
and every man’s hand was against every other man, 
when any one who had anything could be sure of it only 
80 long as he could command force to defend it, it is 
not strange that torture and cruelty were practiced in 
this world, and that the current conceptions of punish- 
ment in the other world should make the blood of the 
modern man run cold, 


In general, then, when the men are too numerous for 
the means of subsistence, the struggle for existence is 
tierce. The finer sentiments decline. Selfishness comes 
out again for the repression under which culture binds 
it. The social tie is loosened. All the dark sufferings of 
which humanity is capable become familiar phenomena, 
Men are habituated to see distorted bodies, harsh and 
frightful diseases, famine and pestilence. They find out:- 
what depths of debasement humanity is capable of. 
Hideous crimes are perpetrated; monstrous superstitions 
are embraced even by the most cultivated members of 
society; vices otherwise inconceivable become common, 
and fester in the mass of society; culture is lost; educa- 
tion dies out; the arts and sciences decline, All this fol- 
lows for the most simple and obvious of all reasons: be- 
cause a man whose whole soul is absorbed in a struggle 
to get enough to eat, will give up his manners, his 
morals, his education, or that of his children, and will 
thus, step by step, withdraw from and surrender every- 
thing else in order simply to maintain existence. In- 
deed, it is a fact of familiar knowledge that, under the 
stress of misery, all the finer acquisitions and sentiments 
slowly but steadily perish. 5 

The converse of this statement, however, is true; and 
it is for the sake of the converse that we now set forth 
what has already been said. If the subsistence of men 
is in excess of the number of men all the opposite re- 
sults are produced. In that case the demand is in ex- 
cess of the supply. The all-important thing under sup- 
ply and demand is to know how the conjuncture stands, 
The party in the market whose demand for the goods of 
others is low while their demand for his goods is high, 
has command of the market, and the conjuncture is said 
to be in hisfavor. On the other hand, he whose demand 
for the preducts of others is high, while their demand 
for his products is low, is at a disadvantage in the mar- 
ket, and the conjuncture is against him. He, therefore, 
who brings only his natural, unskilled powers to market, 
when many others are offering the same thing, will win 
but. meager subsistence from the stock of food, clothing, 
etc., in the market. On the other hand, he who brings 
personal services to market, when human energy is 
eagerly wanted to develop land, and apply capital, in 
the hands ot those who possess land and capital, will be 
able to demand large quotas of the existing stock of sub- 
sistence in return for a day’s time spent in supplying 
the thing which is in demand, and without which the 
other conditions of abundance and prosperity cannot be 
made available, 

With this observation we strike out and lay aside 
nearly all the so-called labor question, and nearly all 
the mystery of the alleged conflict of labor and capital. 
The conjuncture is in favor of the laborer, technically 
so-called. Accordingly he can, to a great degree, have 
his own way with the other parties in the market. 

We have not, however, developed our proposition 
merely for the sake of this negative and controversial 
result. On the contrary, its importance lies in the de- 
duction yet to be made of the sense and significance of 
a state of the labor market, continuing for centuries, in 
which the conjuncture is in favor of the unskilled la- 
borers. Such bas been the case, if we take the terms of 
the proposition in their broadest and most liberal sense, 
since the great discoveries of the sixteenth century 
which opened the outlying continents to the masses of 
the population of Europe. 

Whenever a period in which men are in demand su- 
pervenes upon a period in which they have been pres- 
ent in excess, the struggle for existence is softened. 
The disregard of human life and human suff-ring gives 
place to the contrary sentiments. It might seem to be 
logical that when all were suffering, all would sympa- 
thize with each other, and that, when many were well 
off, they would become inwrapped in selfish indifference 
to the few who, by exception, were suff-ring; but this is 
one of the cases, of which there are so many in social 
science, in which observation corrects the easy infer- 
ence. It warns us again that what seems a simple and 
easy deduction is not even presumptively true. It is 
when ali are suffering that men become callous to suf- 
fering. Each seesin it what may be his own fate a mo- 
ment later. It comes to be regarded as usual, natural, a 
part of human lot. On the other band, when most are 
in comfort and prosperity, misery pains them, It seems 
to be exceptional, unreasonable, unnecessary. Their 
sympathies are painfuliy excited, and for their own re- 
lief they seek to do away with it. p 

When men are in demand the average comfort is high; 
the grinding labor which distorts the body and superin- 
duces diseases is avoided. The diet is good. The worst 
diseases of poor food, unhealthy crowding, unsanitary 
modes of living, etc., are done away with, Our discus- 
sions run on as if unsanitary arrangements in our homes 
and cities were totally unnecessary. We ought to under- 
stand that nothing but the possession of capital in a cer- 
tain degree of abundance enables us to take up the ques- 
tion of sanitary arrangements at all. If we had unlim- 
ited means, we could absolutely set aside all danger 
from unsanitary conditions. If we were poor, weshould 
have to submit to the perils and fatalities of unsanitary 
arrangements without remedy. 

Other illustratiops on the same line of thought will 
follow. 





THE VILLAGE OF THE VOW. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





IT is a curious freak of fate and fortune that the faith- 
ful observance of a vow made as far back as the time of 
Queen Elizabeth should to-day turn an obscure hamlet 
in a remote valley of the Bavarian Alps mto a sort of 
Mecca to the religious world; the center of attraction 
and interest to all European travelers. Without its Play 
Oberammergau would never have been heard of by one 
out of a thousand of the multitudes who once in each 
decade flock thither; it would be only a name on the 
map, scarcely noticed, seldom visited, attracting no at- 
tention whatever. 

It was in 1633, the year of the ‘‘ Black Death,” that 
the vow was made. All the surrounding country was. 
devastated by the plague. Oberammergau, from its 
isolated position and the strict quarantine enforced by 
the village authorities, alone escaped untouched until 
the fatal day when one of its inhabitants, by name Kas- 
par Schister, who had at work as a reuper in the 
infected hamlet of Essenlohe, was seized with so uncon- 
querable a desire to see his family again that he evaded 
the cordon of watchers and returned home. Some say 
that he dropped dead on the threshold of his house; cer- 
tain it is, that he brought the plague with him and 
speedily died of it, together with his wife and children. 
The contagion spread. Eighty-four inhabitants of the 
small community were swept away in the space of a 
sing.e month; there were hardly enough left among the 
living to bury the dead. It was then that the horror- 
stricken survivors made the solemn vow, that if God 
would have compassion on them and remove the scourge 
they would thenceforward, as long as time should last, 
perform every ten years a Passion Play in his honor. 
From that moment, it is said, the disease was stayed; 
not another death occurred in Oberammergau. And 
from that time to this, a period of over three hundred 
years, the villagers have regularly observed their vow, 
excepting once or twice when war has rendered the per- 
formance impossible. 

These ‘* Passions Spiels” were common enough in 
the Middle Ages. In many parts of Europe they were 
given, and there are one or two Tyrolese villages where 
they can still be seen, besides Oberammergau. Nowhere 
else, however, is the Play given with such reverent care 
and perfection. Three centuries of training have done 
their work in turning the simple peasants and wood- 
carvers who take part in it, into artists, Each réle has 
its traditions, its histories. The characters are chosen by 
general consent, and after long deliberation and careful 
study. Personal ambitions do not seem to enter the 
question. The St. John of ten years ago becomes the 
Judas of this year without remonstrance, if the managers 
so decree. Each accepts his part as a solemn privilege, 
and consecrates himself for it as for a religious act of 
the deepest significance. The performance of Sunday 
is invariably preceded by an early mass, with the sacra- 
ment, of which all the actors partake; and the sobs and 
tears with which many of them are convulsed during 
the drama, show how genuine and deep is the feeling 
which they bring to their parts. 

This reverent view of the responsibilities of sharing in 
the Passion Play is greatly due to vhe teachings of the 
good Daisenberger, for thirty-five years priest and teach- 
er and father of the village. The text of the drama as 
it stands is largely his work. Stripping it of the gro- 
tesque and ignoble features which down to his time dis- 
figured it, he framed the movement and language of the 
play into its present calm, noble, Protestant form. It is 
eight years since he went to his rest, but his influence 
survives him, and will till the present generation in 
Oberammergau has passed avay. 

Nothing could be more solemn than his admonitions 
to his flock with regard to the spirit and temper neces- 
sary to a right participation in the Play. 

‘It is not our'aim to shine in the art of acting,” he 
told them; ‘‘that would be presumptuous and ridicu- 
lous in simple country people; but it must he the ear- 
nest desire of each one to try and represent worthily this 
most holy mystery. Each one who takes the least part 
in this work is a necessary link in the great chain; let 
bim, therefore, endeavor to fulfill his task to the best of 
his ability, and thus contribute to the success of the 
whole. The eyes of many strangers will be fixed, not 
only on our Play but ourselves. Let us so live that we 
may have nothing to fear from the all-searching eye of 
God, and the scrutinizing gaze of our fellow-men. Let 
us from this time show by increased zeal for our holy 
religion, by our greater love for our Redeemer, by our 
pure morals, by our avoidance of sin, that the represen- 
tation of the Passion is not only of spiritual benefit to 
others, but to ourselves as well.” 

The managers of the Play still carry out the spirit of 
these precepts. ‘‘It is their wish always to choose the 
youths of the loftiest and most blameless character to 
play the parts of the most sacred personages,” Arch- 
deacon Farrar tells us, ‘‘ and the consciousness that they 
are set apart to do so, acts upon the disposition of these 
young men and women like a controlling spell. They 
feel themselves consecrated for a sacred function.” 

Such, notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, seems to be still the temper of the village. 
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ing can be more incongruous or subversive of simplicity 
than the complex crowd which all this summer long 
has poured into the place. From north, south, east, 
west, they come. English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
Italians, Austrians, Germans, Americans, Scandinavi- 
ans, Jews; all nationalities are represented, Cook, and 
the other tourist agencies, dominate the scene, Their 
sharp eyes see in it an unprecedented chance for gain, 
and they have seized upon it. Their posters and adver- 
tisements stare you in the face all over Europe. Under 
their auspicés a vast line of carriages filled with expect- 
ant faces and multifarious ‘‘ gepecks” wind weekly up 
the Oberau hill, twenty, thirty, fifty of them in row, 
each bearing a red flag, while the passing peasant cocks 
his thumb as they go by, with a derisive cry‘of ‘‘ Cook! 
Cook.” It reminds one of nothing so much as Stanley’s 
experience on the Congo, when hungry cannibals lined 
the banks, and sent out lamentable shouts of ‘ Meat! 
Meat!” as the boat shot past. 

Arrived on top, the problem ensues of how to stow 
five thousand people in the — only sufficient to hold 
forty-five hundred, and yet®to satisfy them all. Far 
more has been promised than can be performed. The 
agents are at loggerheads with the village authorities; 
one of them is said to have brought a suit against the 
Burgomeister for limiting the number of rooms and 
places to which he might lay claim. As is usual in such 
cases of overcrowding, it is the weak and unprotected 
who go to the wall. One flagrant case of this sort oc- 
curred while we were at Oberammergau, 

Two modest little milliners from Boston, whose voca- 
tions brought them over to Paris, had saved money and 
set their hearts on seeing the Passion Play. Following 
the advice of the tourist’s agent in Munich, from whom 
they had secured their places, they went to the village 
on Thursday, three days beforehand, to be in full time. 
They were told that on Friday morning the tickets for 
their seats in the theater would be sent them; on Friday 
morning they were put off till Friday night; then they 
were promised them for Saturday; finally, on Sunday 
morning, half-an-hour before the play, they were coolly 
informed that no seats were to be had, and they must 
wait over for the mid-week performance! Meantime, 
score3of well-to-do, prosperous, not-used-to-be-denied peo- 
ple, arriving even so late as Saturday evening, had found 
no difficulty in securing places. It was doubtless but one 
case out of many, but it seemed a peculiarly hard one, 
and pointed a sharp moral against trusting to the prom- 
ises of the tourists’ agencies. To them the affair is pure 
speculation, entered into for the hope of gain, and the 
vulgarizing elements introduced by their methods, are 
equally repulsive and discordant. : 

And while the crowd surged in and out, and the black 
mass of fresh arrivals, like a swarm of angry ants, strug- 
gled and clamored at the door of the Rathhaus, and the 
Agents ordered their corresponding crowds about like 
‘‘ dumb, driven cattle,” sending them this way and that, 
and glasses clinked noisily, while sputtering Germans, 
their mouths full of sausage, and voluble Frenchmen, 
and dark-bearded Italians, and astonisbed, fastidious 
Anglo-Saxons stared at each other across the pipe- 
smokes of the restaurants; the real inhabitants of Ober- 
ammergau, with kind, weary, puzzled faces, but full of a 
hearty good-will, were doing their best to please and 
content their strange guests whom destiny had landed 
at theirdoors. ‘‘ There are nine years to rest in,” said 
good Frau Hett, the wife of the Apostle Peter. The 
splendid sunshine lit the gleaming shape of the kofel, 
a high, white crag, surmounted by a tall cross, which 
hangs like a gigantic guardian shape above the valley. 
From the solemn green hight of the mountain side came 
the tinkle of innumerable bells. Cows are the wealth 
of the Oberammergau community. Every household 
owns one or more, and the long procession at night 
when they come home is an imposing one. They form 
part of the family in every sense of the word, for they 
sleep under the same roof, and in winter, it is said, share 
the same bedrooms. Each dwelling has a jealously 
prized manure heap under its windows, and the bovine 
atmosphere of the hamlet on a warm day is oppressively 
perceptible. 

The pride of the place is the great Calvaire, a group of 
colossal figures in marble, presented to it in 1875 by the 
King of Bavaria. This Calvary has a tragical history. 
As Braise, its sculptor, with an assistant, was conveying 
it up the steep and dangerous road from Oberau (re- 
placed by a new and admirably made one since the Play 
of 1880), the cart lost its balance, and the figure of St. 
John, falling upon the artist, killed him instantly, while 
his assistant was so injured that he died a few hours 
later at Eital. 

This gift, however, was an isolated act of generosity 
oo the part of the Monarch, Oberammergau, on ac- 
‘ount of its power of making money from its play, is 
excepted from the annual grants made to other Bavarian 
villages. Alone among them, it bears its own expenses; 
and this should be remembered in judging the financial 
status of the place. Frau von HGillern, a German 
authoress of rank, who has a villa near Oberammergau, 
and is familiar with its affairs, puts this statement into 
the mouth of one of the characters of her recent novel, 
* Am Kreutze,” or, ‘‘ Below the Cross,” whose scene is 
the village. She says, and she is certainly competent to 


judge, that it is cruel injustice to accuse the Oberam- 





mergau people of a greed for money. Large sums are 
doubtless produced by the play, but of these outside 
speculators carry off a considerable share, and the resi- 
due is thus divided: First the expenses are paid. These 
are heavy; amounting this year, it is said, to more than 
forty thousand marks. Dresses for some six or seven 
hundred people have to be provided, and these dresses 
for the chorus and the more important characters are of 
a costly description, and are, besides, frequently spoiled 
by the showers of rain which fall on the unprotected 
stage, and require renewal, [I believe only four Sundays 
out of the season of 1890 have been fair, The theater, 
this year, was found to be unsafe also, and was in great 
part rebuilt. 

After the defrayal of the expenses the actors are com- 
pensated, on a scale which to American ideas would 
seem very inadequate, being based on a computation of 
the time actually taken from their work by the per- 
formance. Johann Mayer, the Christus, received in 1880 
less than $100 for the five months during which he sus- 
tained his very trying part and the many weeks of study 
which preceded it. This year he is said to have been 
paid two hundred and fifty dollars. The balance of the 
money, after satisfying the performers, is spent, Madame 
von Hillern asserts, for the support of the schools, the 
cburch and other village needs, including the keeping 
up of the new road,which was built by the Oberammergau 
people with no outside assistance, and is a continual bill 
of expense, being badly washed up every year by rains 
and spring freshete. 

Apart from Madame von Hillern’s statements, how- 
ever, the villagers of Oberammergau have given incon- 
trovertible proofs of their disinterestedness in the matter 
in question. They have repeatedly refused large sums, 
once not less than 60,000 florins, offered them on condi- 
tion that they would perform the play in various capi- 
tals of Europe. Only three years since 3,000 florins 
was urged upon them merely to allow the music to be 
reproduced, and was unanimously declined. ‘If they 
want to remove our play,” said Josef Mayer, ‘they 
must remove with it the Kofelspitse and its guardian 
cross,” 

Furthermore, there seem to be not a few among the 
community who have begun to feel that the suppression 
of the play may bedesirable. ‘It is endangered by an 
alien atmosphere.” And rather than that, by force of 
outside pressure, it should be turned into a spectacle 
performed for gain, they will give itup. ‘‘ They feel 
that their characters and the characters of their homes 
will be injured by the influx of alien elements, and that 
the loss of religious purity would be ill compensated by 
any amount of increased wealth,” we are told by Arch- 
deacon Farrar. One thing is certain, if the Passion Play 
is to be given again with anything of its former devo- 
tional and reverent spirit, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary that the village authorities rouse themselves and take 
the conduct of matters into their own hands. It is per- 
fectly within the Burgomeister’s power to do this, to 
limit the numbers, control the matter of seats and lodg- 
ings, and sweep out the unclean horde of speculaters and 
venders who bave done so much to coarsen and belittle 
the performance this year. On this condition, and this 
only, the Play may continue to beasurprise and joy and 
spiritual help to other generations than ours, 
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THE FEDERAL UNION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES. 


BY THE REV. WM. VEENSCHOTEN,. 











THREE years of negotiations with a view to the or- 
ganic union of the two Reformed Churches have finally 
resulted in a decision to form a Federal Union. A pecu- 
liar feature of this movement is that the rank and file 
of the ministry took solittle part in the discussions. No 
classis or synod uttered a word of direction or encour- 
agement. The annual reports of progress to the Gener- 
al Synod excited no debate or comment. Still, when 
the final report recommending a Federal Union was pre- 
sented it was adopted by both Synods with practical una- 
nimity, and by the German brethren with apparent en- 
thusiasm. They gave vent to their feelings by singing 
the doxology and offering a special prayer of thanks- 
giving. The religious press made congratulatory com- 
ments, speaking of the action as making an important 
epoch in the history of the American Church. Since 
the meetings of the General Synods the two committees 
met in the Catskill Mountain House and formulated a 
plan for Federal Union, to be presented to the General 
Synod in 1891. It is said that they closed their delibera- 
tions by a memorable service of prayer and praise. 

In view of all this 1t seems almost rude in me to awake 
the brethren from their pleasant dream, by the declara- 
tion: ‘‘ The mountain has travailed and brought forth a 
mouse.” A ministerial friend in giving me a report of 
the proceedings of the General Synod of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, said: 

* There was little enthusiasm in the General Synod over 
the union with the Reformed Church in the United States. 
I am of the opinion that it amounts to nothing. Thecom- 
mittee appeared to me to be advocating a course in which 
they only half believed. In a short time from now, we will 
hear nothing from this movement. The fact is these men 
opposed to union with the Presbyterian Church will do al- 
most anything to make a show.” 





The above is undoubtedly a true statement of the facts 
in thecase, The chief promoters of the union in the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, aimed at nothing less than 
organic union. This may be readily seen in the discus- 
sions in the Philadelphia Conference in 1888. But as they 
cannot accomplish this they content themselves in 
keeping the subject before the minds of the people, in 
this modified form, in order to check the wide-spread 
sentiment in favor of union with the Presbyterian 
Church, which they are determined to resist. 

But now, what are we to understand by the federal 
union of the two Reformed Churches? The answer to 
this inquiry as given by the brethren, is: It is the union 
of the two Churchesin a new Judicatory, composed of 
delegates from each of the Churches, and clothed with 
such powers as may be designated in the act of union. 
This new Judicatory is to be called the Federal Synod of 
the Reformed Churches, and is to meet annually. The 
creation of this Federal Synod will result in a real, visi- 
ble, practical union. There will be one denomination 
less, and one greater Church. 

The Reformed Church in America thus united (the 
Committee says), will number according to data of 1887, 
269,548 communicants, 2,028 churches, 20 seats of learn- 
ing, 5 publishing houses, etc. They speak of the gov- 
ernment of the “‘ United Church.” But, on the other 
hand, they are careful to say: The autonomy, right of 
self-government, creed, cultus, method of worships, and 
property of both denominations are to be kept intact. 
The Union is not organic, not fusion, not absorption, nor 
the loss of individual ecclesiastical identity. Each 
Church is to follow its own historical precedents. The 
General Synod cannot be surrendered. The purchase 
of a permanent denominational home in New York City 
for the use of the Reformed (Dutch) Church is not made 
unnecessary by the union. The denominational boards, 
the officers and the secretaries are to remain. How our 
German brethren, who so earnestly favor organic union, 
cuvuld feel inspired by this plan to sing the doxology 
is more than I can tell. There is no union in it; and 
this fact explains the unanimity in the Reformed 
(Dutch) General Synod, The unionfor which the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church votes unanimously is not 
much of a union. 

The composition of the Federal Synod is a significant 
feature of the plan. The General Synod stipulated that 
itis to be so constituted as to give due representation, 
but not undue preponderance to either of the heretofore 
separate denominations. In obedience to this the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church which has only four churches to 
the Reformed (German) eleven, is allowed an eaual num- 
ber of representatives. Twenty ministers and twenty 
elders from each denomination will constitute the 
Federal Synod. Little Rhody will exercise as much 
authority, in the new organization, as the Empire State 
or Pennsylvania, au effective way to prevent being 
‘*swallowed whole” by the larger body, of which the 
Reformed (Dutch) Church has ever stoud in mortal fear. 

But as this union is to be pre-eminently a practical 
one, J ask, What are the eighty men composing the Fed- 
eral Synod to do? Their legislative functions are of 
necessity to be confined to very narrow limits, since 
‘* the autonomy of both Churches is to be kept intact.” 
Their judicial functions must also be very limited, for 
the confessions of faith of the two Churches are not 
identical, and the ‘‘ creeds are to be kept intact.” Still 
there are four tasks mentioned, more or less distinct, 
with perbaps a fifth hidden in the folds of-the abbrevia- 
tion “‘ etc.” 

1. The first task is ‘‘ the establishment of new missions 
domestic and foreign.” The Reformed (German) Church 
may wish to establish new missions in the foreign field: 
but the Reformed (Dutch) Church does not, otherwise 
she would have accepted the new Arabian Mission which 
the Rev. Dr. Lansing so eloquently urged, two years 
ago. Whether the Federal Synod can help the 

Reformed (German) Church in establishing new 
missions in the home field, I do not know, 
but [ am sure it cannot help the Reformed (Dutch) Church. 
The only hopeful missions are in the West,among the Hol- 
landers, and one syrodical missionary can do more for 
them than a whole FederalSynod; and among the Ameri- 
cans there are no Reformed (Dutch) churches to be organ- 
iz2d. The vice-president of the General Synod said, on 
the floor of the Synod: ‘‘ If you give your money to estab- 
lish the Reformed Church among the Americans in tke 
West, you lose it.” The same is true in the East. The 
committee themselves give, as one of the reasons for 
union, the fact that the Reformed (Dutch) Church has 
reached the limit of church extension in the East; but if 
they had consulted the minutes of the three Eastern 
Synods, they would have found a decrease of six in the 
number of churches since 1889. The Federal Synod will 
not be able to establish new Reformed (Dutch) churches; 
but what is more, it ought not to establish any, espe- 
cially away from the denominational centers, There 
are many churches now in the Northern Classis of New 
York who, feeling their isolation and consequent lack of 
denominational life, would gladly transfer their connec- 
tion to the Presbyterian Church if it were not that it re- 
quires absolute unanimity to avoid prosecution for the 
possession of the property by the minority, however 
small, The same is true of the scattered American 
churches in the West. I heard a minister say, on the 
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floor of the General Synod: ‘“‘ If we do not prosecute the 
church of Constantine, Mich., which has left the de- 
nomination, many churches in the Classis of Illinois will 
also leave.” This being so, what is the use of adding to 
their number? Furthermore, the churches which lately 
became Presbyterian, have greatly benefited by the 
change. An elder in one of them writes me as follows: 


‘Our last report to Classis was in 1886. Wethenhad 64 
communicants. Our reports to the Presbytery since have 
been in 1887, 88 communicants, in 1888, 114, in 1889, 122, and 
in 1890, 166. Similar increase has been shown in our Sab- 
bath-school. In 1885 our school numbered 165, now 302. 
But mere figures cannot show the full case. Whereas we 
were comparatively isolated from sister churches, and 
greatly felt the need of that encouragement and aid which 
can come from ecclesiastical association, we are now gain- 
ing courage and power from oursurroundings. The power 
of presbyterial organization runs all through our congre- 
gation, connecting our Ladies’ Missionary Society, our 
Young Ladies’ Mission Circle, Mission Band and Boys’ 
League with similar organization of the Presbytery, as is 
also the case with our Society of Christian Endeavor. We 
also have a most successful Elder’s Association.” 


An elder from another church writes: 

“Our church was discouraged for alongtime. The trans- 
fer to the Presbytery gave us an additional membership 
of about sixty. We began by paying asalaryof $1,000, 
while formerly we could with difficulty pay $700. We are 
out of debt, and in every way in better working order than 
we bave been for years. Our ecclesiastical associations 
are a c@nstant incentive to greater activity. While we 
were in the Reformed Church we had no church associa- 
tions and very littleambition. My advice to all Reformed 
churches in weak classes isto change. I think we need 
neighbors, as churches, as much as we do as families. Our 
people are delighted with the change.”’ 


The same is true of others whose statistics I have ex- 
amined. The South Church of West Troy, e.g., was no 
failure before it was transferred to the Presbytery of 
Albany; still since that time there has been a marked 
increase in the membership, and the contributions for 
benevolence have more than doubled, not mentioning 
the $20,400 given toward the Relief Fund. Yet this 
church, the committee of the General Synod attempted 
to whip back if possible into the Dutch Church traces, 
or to take their church edifice and parsonage from them 
for the mere handful who remained loyal to the Dutch 
Church, 

2. The second task assigned is the establishment of 
new educatiunal institutions, of the superior grade. The 
Reformed (German) Church has already eighteen of 
such institutions. The Reformed (Dutch) has three and 
needs no more. 

3. The third task is the several interests of religious 
publications. Here may be a field of usefulness for the 
Federal Synod. The Reformed (Dutch) Church at least 
has long had a Board, but practically no publications. 

4. To advise combinations or other modifications of 
existing missions or educational institutions. Here is 
positively no field for the Federal Synod. The foreign 
missions of the two Churches are already combined. In 
the home field there are in all only thirteen localities in 
which the two denominations touch, and it is not likely 
that in any of them the churches would tolerate combi- 
nation. To combine the “‘ existing educational institu- 
tions*’ is also out of the question. They are so located 
that they can never be combined. 

From the above it is very evident that the Federal 
Synod will be a splendid mill with no grist to grind. 
Its annual meetings will provide a very pleasant outing 
at the expense of the churches for the eighty brethren 
who are so fortunate as to be members, but it will ac- 
complish nothing for the cause of Christ. 

I am still more convinced of the utter futility of the 
whole scheme, when I review the ‘ historical prece- 
dents” of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. This plan was 
tried before. In 1845 the two Churches formed what 
was called the Triennial Convention for co-operation. 
The plan was as far reaching as the present. There 
were five points upon which the Churches agreed, the 
last being that ‘“‘ the domestic missionary operations 
should be blended. as much as possible.” The Dutch 
Church appropriated $1,000 for German domestic mis- 
sions. The highest hopes for success were entertained; 
but before it was fairly tried, the Dutch Church caused 
the scheme to collapse and the two Churches were far- 
ther apart than ever. Again in 1875 the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church entered into co-operative union with the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. It includes every item 
included in the present Federal Union excepting the Fed- 
eralSynod. This union agreed upon by both Churches 
has been in force ever since; but as it is without practi- 
cal value, the majority of the clergy have long since 
forgotten that such a union was ever consummated, 

After reading the foregoing it may be asked, Why this 
wretched and repeated failure? Why not union, which 
would put an end at least to part of the shame, waste 
and weakness in the army of Christ’s followers? I will 
not attempt an answer, but state some facts as, I think, 
they exist in the Reformed (Dutch) Church. Upon 
questions of union the Church is divided into three more 
or less distinct parties: 

1. Those who oppose-all plans of union. They con- 
tinue to think that the Reformed (Dutch) Church has a 


.union not because of closer affinity, or more perfect 


with any other Church. They are entirely satisfied with 
their ‘‘ snug little Zion.” 

2. Those who, acknowledging the necessity of union 
because the Reformed (Dutch) Church is a failure as an 
American Church, favor organic union with the Re- 
formed (German) Church, but are bitterly opposed to 
union with the Presbyterian Church. They favor this 


agreement in doctrine—for the contrary is true—but be- 
cause this union would mean, practically, the perpetua- 
tion of the Reformed (Dutcb) Church, without which to 
them no union is acceptable. The Collegiate Church of 
New York, e. g., is determined never to join the Pres- 
byterian Church, but *‘ will remain the Reformed Prot- 
estant Dutch Church of North America if if stands 
alone.” The geographical separation between the two 
Churches would permit the Church with its offices and 
Boards, its Christian Intelligencer and its Theological 
Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., to suffer but slight 
modifications, and the union would give the brethren 
the pleasing consciousness of added greatness. But it 
is evident that they are not strong in numbers. They 
had the advantage of a central position, the leadership 
of the Collegiate Church, superior organization, the aid 
of the denominational press, the free circulation of the 
Philadelphia Conference papers among the clergy, and 
the fect that the Reformed (German) Church heartily 
favored organic union. Still they failed. 
3. Those who favor organic union with the Presbyterian 
Church and do not favor union with the Reformed 
(German) Church, because this would not help them in 
their local denominational life, and would prevent union 
with the Presbyterian Church. They care little for the 
name ‘‘ Reformed,” for the ‘‘ inspiring history,” for the 
‘* liturgical position” or for the ‘‘ venerable symbols.” 
They do not think it reasonable to continue a separate 
organization solely to accommodate one rich church in 
New York City, or to supply students for a theological 
seminary. This party is the most numerous. In 1874 
they lacked but a few votes of a majority in the General 
Synod. In 1887, of 143 ministers comprising 12 classes, 
111 reported themselves to me asin favor of Presbyterian 
union. The classes of Albany and Schenectady tnani- 
mously voted for it, and several others lacked only one 
or two votes from taking similar action. This being so, 
it may be asked, What prevented the success of the 
movement in 1887? I answer, the friends of the measure 
in the General Synod were not—like their opponents— 
organized to fight. They earnestly favored union, but 
were not willing to purchase it at the price which they 
saw the minority would compel them to pay. 
From the history of movements for union, in the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, it is clear that organic union is 
not ‘‘coming” as many have earnestly hoped. The 
cause did not suffer a ‘‘set back” in 1887. This is im- 
possible, it has always been as far back as it can be. 
** First-ciass funerals” will not help it on. Others readily 
take the places of the dead. The brethren of the Col- 
legiate Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of North 
America, in N. Y., and those who co-operate with them 
may not be able to secure organic union with the Re- 
formed (German) Church, still they will always be able 
to prevent organic union with the Presbyterian Church. 
Hence, all negotiations for union with the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church are a waste of time and energy. This 
the Presbyterian Church discovered thoroughly in 1874, 
and so left the Reformed (Dutch) Church to work out 
the problem of organic union in its own way. I humbly 
advise the brethren of the Reformed (German) Church 
to de the same. . 
HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y. 
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DREAMS OR REALITIES? 
I. 











BY A PRESBYTERIAN DIVINE. 





POPULAR superstitions are, for the most part, shadows 
of great truths, sometimes distinct and clear, sometimes 
faint and distorted, and yet, like all shadows, pointing 
to realities, and to the thoughtful mind imaging what 
the reality may possibly be, even when it is not itself 
distinctly seen. 

There are multitudes who have a faith, more or less 
palpable, in such superstitions—a sort of private and 
garnered belief, which is rarely or never spoken of to 
others lest it should be regarded as ridiculous and ab- 
surd, and they themselves counted as crack-brained, or, 
at least, as lacking in common sense and sound judg- 
ment. 

‘* Professor A,” says one, *‘ is an accomplished scholar 
and a learned and sensible man; but he has faith in mes- 
merism!” ‘ Judge B,” says another, ‘‘ is unquestionably 
a sound lawyer and an able and clear-headed judge; but 
he believes in table-moving and spirit-rappings!” ‘ Dr. 
C,” adds a third, “‘ is a well-read and sensible physician; 
but he affirms that he has more than once had plain pre- 
monitions of coming events, and in one instance, at 
least, is quite sure he has seen a ghost!” And in these 
guarded formulas, bolstered up by that expressive ‘‘but,” 
they all virtually agree in intimating, if not positively 
and decidedly saying, that Professor A and Judge B and 
Dr. C are little, if at all, short of being lunatics or fools! 





glorious mission in this country, which she cannot share 


actual phenomena of spirit rapping, for instance, are 

purely physical, and as capable of scientific explanation 

as the electric telegraph or the speaking telephone, may 

it not be philosophical to investigate, even at the peril of 

that fearful ‘t but ” which has bolstered up many a prej- 

udice, and kept back many from the fullness of the 

truth? And may not that same terrible scarecrow be 

boldly faced by the honest examiner, in the hope that 

investigation may possibly prove that all the real facts 

of mesmerism and clairvoyance and spirit-seeing are 

resolvable into theinfluence of one mind upon another, 

or, more properly speaking, of the brain or temperament 

of one person on the nervous system of another artifi- 

cially excited and particularly susceptible, and that no 

clairvoyant has ever told, or ever can tell us anything 
that is not at the time before the mind of some other and 
present individual so that the clairvoyant is but the re- 
ceptive mirror of the mind of that other, transmitting, by 
a natural law, only what by a natural law is received? 
And even in the more difficult and misty sphere of im- 
pressions and dreams and apparitions, is it not worth 
while to inquire and examine and gather facts, and lie- 
ten to evidence, in the possibility that a solution may 
yet be reached of much that now seems utterly inex 

plicable? Is not ‘‘Dreams or Realities” a fair question for 
thought, and even for investigation ? and is there either 
absurdity or danger in looking at it, tho goodold Mrs. 
Grundy may shake her head significantly, and even sen- 
sible and judicious men may look grave as they listen? 


As a possible step in such investigation a few incidents 


may now be recorded, which to some may be thought 
unworthy of sober repetition, and yet which may here- 
after be seen to be but the garnered facts of what the 
future shall show is a substantial science, founded on 
careful induction, and being but a part of the natural 
philosophy of the soul. For we would not forget that 
good old Cotton Mather once said *‘ that flashes of light- 
ning were from the Devil, because they almost always 
struck meeting-houses”; and that Dr. Lardner declared 
‘‘that steam navigation across the Atlantic was impossi- 
ble”; and that Sir Walter Scott said ‘the idea of light- 
ing the streets of Edinburgh with gas was the dream of 
a lunatic”; and that Sir Humphrey Davy, on being told 
that London would yet be lighted with gas, replied: ** It 
is all nonense; you might as well talk of lighting London 
with a slice of the moon !” And as not merely showing 
how such mistakes have been made, but as giving the 
impressions of thoughtful men on the subjects of which 
we are speaking, so high an authority as Sir William 
Hamilton, says, of clairvoyance and mesmerism: ‘‘ How- 
ever astonishing, it is now proved beyond all rational 
doubt, that in certain abnormal states of the nervous 
organism, perceptions are possible through other than 
the ordinary channels of the senses”; and the late emi- 
nent Dr. Wayland remarks: ‘‘ The subject seems to me 
well worthy of the most searching and candid examina- 
tion. The facts seem to indicate [the existence of] some 
more general laws of external cognition than have yet 
been discovered; and the matter is by no means deserv- 
ing of ridicule, but demands the attention of the most 
philosophical observers.” 


The incidents it is proposed to state are given as pos- 


sible contributions for future investigation and classifi- 
cation, if even thought worthy of either; and in the 


mean time they may amuse and interest, if they do not 
instruct. Not one of them is from the stock of the thou- 


sand floating stories that cannot be traced to any authen- 


tic or responsible source, and which, like so many such 
stories, have long been growing with age; but most of 
them are of comparatively recent occurrence, and are 
related as having actually transpired, either on the testi- 
mony of witnesses personally known to the writer, or 
on the evidence of well-substantiated and published 
records, The writer does not affirm that he himself be- 
lieves in any one of the incidents narrated; but he is sat- 
isfied that, in each case, the narrator did fully believe 
in his own narration. For himself he only raises the 
query, ‘“‘ Dreams or Realities?” leaving every reader to 
answer it as may seem best to himself. 

The first incident presented, is from the historical 
sketch of the well-known ‘Log College,” written by 
the venerable Dr, Archibald Alexander, so distinguish- 
ed for his sound common sense and good judgment, as 
well as for his eminent piety, and is published, and so 
vouched for, by so grave a body as the Board of Publica- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church. In the great revival 
of religion in New Jersey, in the last century, he tells 
us that a Mr. Rowland, partly through misapprehen- 
sion, and partly through malice, was prosecuted at Tren- 
ton, fora theft which was actually committed by anoted 
rogue who strongly resembled, and had passed himself 
off, for him. Mr. Rowland, at the time of the theft,was 
in Maryland, on a preaching tuur, in company with the 
celebrated William Tennent and one or two others, and 
on their testimony, proving an alibi, he was acquitted. 
Exasperated by this result, the accusers of Mr. Row- 
land now conspired to obtain an indictment for 
perjury against Mr. Tennent and both his associ- 
ates, in which they succeeded; and as the form- 
er had no witnesses to prove their presence in Mary- 
land on the day in question, it seemed almost cer- 
tain they would” be convicted. Able lawyers were en- 





And yet if investigation may, perhaps, show that the 


gaged for their defense, but all they could do was to 
urge the postponement of the case till they could send 
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to Maryland for testimony, To this, however, Mr. Ten- 
nent positively refused to consent, saying, with what 
seemed to his friends a rash and unwarranted confi- 
dence, ‘‘ that he was in the Lord’s hands, and he would 
direct to a right result,” and in this spirit insisting that 
the trial should proceed. On his way to the court- 
house, he was met in the street by a man and his wife, 
who asked if he was Mr. Tennent; and when he replied 
in the affirmative, they told him that ‘‘ they were from 
the place in Maryland where he had been preaching; 
that they had been wakened, by a dream, out of a sound 
sleep, each of them, husband and wife, having the same 
dream, telling them that they must go to Trenton to 
aid Mr. Tennent, in some way, and from some difficulty 
which was not explained to them. Thinking it only a 
singular dream, they went to sleep again, when to each 
of them the dream was repeated, and in precisely the 
same manner to each. And now it made so deep an 
impression, that they set off on what was then a long 
journey, and here they were to aid Mr. Tennent in 
whatever way he might need. Mr. Tennent at once 
took them to the court-room, where to the astonish- 
ment of all they gave their testimony, when he and his 
associates were at once and triumphantly acquitted, 

Of this story, the whole of which, at much greater 
length and in all its details, may be found in the history 
of the ‘* Log College,”’ Dr. Alexander says: 


‘* We cannot account, on the ordinary principles of hu- 
man nature, for the dreams of this man and his wife, that 
brought them from Maryland to Trenton, and whose testi- 
mony was absolutely necessary to save this good man from 
an ignominious punishment. In this case, if the facts are 
true, concerning which there can be no reasonable doubt, 
there must have been a supernatural interposition. In all 
ages of the world suggestions and impressions have been 
made indreams, which have been important to the safety 
or interest of certain persons for whose sake the communi- 
cation was made. And we learn from the Bible that 
dreams of this supernatural kind bave not been confined to 
the pious, but have been granted to heatben kings and 
other persons who knew not the true God, as in the case of 
the butler and the baker of Pharaoh, and also of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Such dreams are still, on certain occasions, 
granted for the administration or direction of the provi- 
dence of God, or for reasons unknown to us. . . . And 
altho it is true that in the multitude of dreams there are 
divers vanities, and tho false prophets pretended to receive 
communications in dreams, yet the truth of the fact ought 
not to be denied that, even in our day, dreams are some- 
times admonitory, and sent to preserve certain persons 
from evils which they could not otherwise escape. God 
has nowhere informed us that this mode of communication 
with men should entirely ceasé; and if there are, however 
rarely, such communications to certain persons in sleep, 1t 
furnishes some proof of the existence of a world of spirits, 
invisible to us, but near.”’ 

The high authority of this statement, as also of the 
opinion of Dr. Alexander concerning it, may well pre- 
pare the way for some of the incidents that follow, most 
of which are from living persons of high character for 
intelligence and truthfulness, many of whom are per- 
sonally known to the writer. 

** Was it a dream, Grandmother, do you think, or did 
you actually see it?” 

*A dream, child! Why,it was no more a dream than 
you are dreaming, but just as real as anything [ ever 
saw in my life; and your aunt Margaret saw it just as 
plainly as Idid. She will tell you whether it was any- 
thing like adream or not.” 

The grandmother wis an excellent Christian lady of 
some seventy years of age,a woman of strong, good 
sense, sound judgment and calm, uniform temperament, 
with [ittle or no imagination, and no trace of supersti- 
tious feeling. Inquiring of her the meaning of the col- 
loquy I had heard, the reply was, in substance, as fol- 
lows: 

‘*T had been somewhat unwell several years ago, so 
much so that my daughter Margaret, who usually occu- 
pied the adjoining room, had for several nights been 
sleeping with me. The gas was kept burning, so that 
the chamber wasthoroughly lighted. At the right side 
of my bed stood an old-fashioned armchair, which was 
generally empty. Waking one night about midnight, 
in that chair I saw plainly my sister Catharine, who had 
been dead several years. She was dressed in the same 
plaid silk she had worn about the time of her decease, 
with the same collar and head-dress with which we were 
all familiar; and her countenance, position, everything, 
seemed as natural as life itself. I was perfectly awake, 
and entirely calm and collected, and the first thought 
was: ‘I will test this matter by the senses of another 
before I believe my own.’ Deliberately waking my 
daughter Margaret, who was sleeping soundly by my 
side, I did not give her the least idea of my own im- 
pressions, but said: ‘ Margaret, I want you to look at this 
side of the room and tell me if you see anything unusual.’ 
She was entirely calm and collected, and as soon as she 
looked replied: ‘ Why, yes, Mother; there is Aunt Catha- 
rine, sitting in that chair, dressed and looking just as she 
used to do when alive.’ The figure remained there, mo- 
tionless for the moment, feither of us in the least 
alarmed or excited, when my daughter proposed getting 
up and going to the chair, to test by feeling whether all 
was a dream ora reality; and going round the foot of 
the bed she endeavored to put her hand upon the head 





of the figure, when, as the hand approached it, it disap- 





peared, gradually sinking down till it was entirely gone, 
as we both distinctly saw.” 

Such was the story as told me by the mother, and 
confirmed in every particular by the daughter. 

“Well,” said I, after hearing the statement,‘ did any- 
thing happen as a consequence of the apparition, or 
did you fear or expect anything unusual as connected 
with or following it?” 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘tho of course I thought 
it very singular, and should have thought it all 
a dream, but that my daughter saw it, in all re- 
spects asI did. If it wasa reality, the appearance was 
a strange thing; and if it was not, then itis quite as 
strange that the senses of both my daughter and myself 
could have so impressed us,” _ 

The next incident is one of comparatively recent 
occurrence, and shows that ‘‘ there are more things in 
heaven and earth, than are dreamed of,” or can well be 
explained ‘‘ by our philosophy.” It took place in the im- 
mediate family of the narratcr, who is a lady of the 
highest character, and isstill living. She had long hada 
personal servant, a young colored girl named Mary, who 
was almost constantly about her, and to whom she was 
greatly attached. After a time Mary’s health became 
delicate, and she went to her mother, who lived some 
hundred miles away, and tne lady took another girl as 
her maid. Some months passed away, when one morn- 
ing, at her dressing table, the lady, who was alone, felt 
some one brush against her dress, and looking to see who 
could have come into her room, the door of which was 
shut, to her surprise she saw it was Mary, who she at 
once conjectured must have come back unexpectedly, 
and entered the room quietly and unperceived, to sur- 
prise her. 

‘*Why, Mary,” she said, pleasantly, ‘‘ when did you 
come back to the city? Iam so glad to see that you are 
better.” 

Receiving no reply, she spoke again, when, to her 
amazement, the little girl disappeared while she was 
looking at her, as if dissolving into air. The lady at 
once went down to the pirlor where her mother and 
sister where sitting, and, with a disturbed and serious 
look, told them what had happened, when the day and 
hour of the occurrence were carefully noted. Some 
weeks afterward, when visiting the place where Mary 
had lived, the first person the lady went to see was 
Mary’s mother, to whom she said: 

** Well, Mammy, how is Mary getting on?’ 

** Law, bless you, missus,” was the sad answer, *‘didn’t 
you know she died the tenth day of June?” mentioning 
the very day and hour when she was seen and spoken to 
in the chamber. 

Another singular circumstance having reference to the 
same lady occurred some years later than the incident 
already related. She had been sick, and was still so 
weak as not to have left her room, when one day ber 
husband and two sisters, who were in the garden, were 
quite surprised to see her sitting at an open back win- 
dow, fully dressed and looking down at them with a 
smile. Delighted as they were to see her feeling so well 
they bowed pleasantly and spoke to her, to which she 
bowed and smiled back in return, tho they noticed 
that she did not speak. All three of them distinctly 
saw her, and all saw and remarked that her dress was 
quite becoming. Entering the house they went at once 
to her room, expressing their joy that she felt well 
enough to have left her bed to sit for a while at the win- 
dow. To their astonishment she said she had not left 
her bed for a moment, and that no one had been in the 
room,tho all three had, at the same time, seen her from 
the garden. Here again, if the appearance was not a 
reality, how could a husbard and two sisters, less than 
a hundred feet distant, have been so deceived? And if 
they were not deceived, what could have caused the 
phenomenon, and with what design, and for what end 
could it have been sent? Who, at some future day, shall 
possibly answer these queries, and tell us under what 
natural laws such facts, or seeming facts, may range 
themselves, and what now unseen but then sought out 
and understood principles are the keyto unlock such 
mysteries? 
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SALISBURY, SARUM, AND STONEHENGE. 








BY WILLIAM E, PARK, D.D. 





Ir was at noon of a cloudy day in midsummer that we 
reached the fine old town of Salisbury, and, postponing 
to a later date our visit to the Cathedral, we procured a 
vehicle and started for the ancient camp of Sarum, about 
two miles distant. After a pleasant drive through the 
beautiful English meadows, the mounds of the old fort- 
ress come into view. We ascend the inner of the two 
concentric hills and survey the situation. Few locali- 
ties are more connected with every stage of English his- 
tory than this, The fortifications are very simple, con- 
sisting only of two rings of earthworks. But the inner 
of the two earth circles was thrown up by the ancient 
Britons, or more probably by the Belgians, who at some 
prehistoric period undoubtedly conquered and held in 
subjection the south of England for a considerable time. 
Ancient as it is, the outer earth circle is much the more 
recent of the two, having been thrown up by Alfred the 
Great immediately after his victory over the Danes at 


Wilton in 878, which delivered England from the Danish 
power forever. 

It would require a volume to describe the historical 
events which have centered in and about Old Sarum, 
It was fortified by the Romans after their conquest of 
Britain, and became their principal military station in 
Southern England. From it went forth to different 
parts of England six Roman roads, the outlines of which 
are discernible in many places to day. At a later period 
the Saxons held in Sarum several of their most impor- 
tant national councils or Wittenagemotes. After the bat- 
tle of Hastings William the Conqueror received at Sa- 
rum the homage of the brave but discouraged Saxon 
chiefs, A few years later, William Rufus, the son of 
the Conqueror, held in the place a grand Council of Nor- 
man Barons, at which several prominent nobles were 
tried and executed for high treason. Here King Henry 
First held his brilliant court, and at about this time a 
castle and cathedral were built upon the spot already an- 
cient. But every vestige of the castle has molded away, 
and the cathedral was removed to Salisbury centuries 
ago. Sarum rose to a comical importance in 1830 at 
which time it was entirely deserted of inhabitants, but 
sent two members to Parliament, by virtue of its an- 
cient charter. At the same time Manchester with halfa 
million population, had no representation in Parliament 
whatever. The absurdity of refusing representation to 
a great commercial city, and allowing two members to 
stand for a deserted hillside, overcame the conservatism 
of John Bull, and Eogland was redistricted for Parlia- 
mentary representation. 

We lingered upon the ancient hight as long as our im- 
patient driver below would permit us, pictured in imag- 
ination the historic scenes of the spot, and looked down 
upon the fine prospect beneath us. The cloud of dust and 
smoke ascending from Salisbury could not hide its an. 
tique towers, among which rose to heaven in graceful 
majesty the spire of the Cathedral, generally allowed to 
be the finest of the many fine spires of England. The 
direction of the six Roman roads could readily be traced 
across the plain, one of them going through modern Salis- 
bury, another in all probability re-appearing as Watling 
Street, London. The plain was renowned in Shake- 
speare’s time, for in the play of King Lear Kent is rep- 
resented as saying to the Duke of Cornwall: 

* Goose, if 1 had you upon Sarum plain 
I'd drive ye cackling home to Camelot.” 
Camelot was a district in Somersetshire, devoted to the 
raising of geese. 

But while we are given to historical meditations our 
Jehu becomes restive, we enter the carriage and ride for 
several miles over a plain covered with rich English 
turf and abounding only with shepherds and fat, lazy 
sheep. The region has been made famous by Hannah 
More’s account of ‘‘ The Snepherd of Salisbury Piain.” 
We saw several shepherds whose able minds were dulled 
by lack of education, wute inglorious Miltons, tending 
their flocks, and wondered whether any of them were 
descended from the old crofter who was more renowned 
for his contentment in poverty than for his energy in 
avoiding it. As we advaace we see the turf in every 
direction dotted with mounds or barrows, which upon 
examination have usually proved to be ancient Celtic 
tombs. The skulls contained in each barrow have gen- 
erally been found gashed and mutilated, one only re- 
nmiaining perfect, indicating that the tomb belonged to a 
chieftain whose wives or slaves were slain and buried 
with him at his death. Stanley and Cameron tell us 
that the same horrid usage prevails to-day on the death 
of a chief in the interior of Africa. There are many 
indications that Salisbury plain is a vast ancient ceme- 
tery, with Stonehenge, the Temple, in the center. 

Suddenly as the carriage takes a sharp turn in the 
road the stupendous Druidic monument comes into view. 
For the traveler the first moment of beholding it is like 
his first look at the pyramids of Ezypt, or Niagara Falls 
or Brooklyn Bridge; the rude, old structure makes a 
picture which abides in his imagination forever. The 
sight carries him back to the primeval age when men 
had not learned to construct a roof, but lived in dens 
and caves, and worshiped by the side of sacred stones. 
The old Druid priest rang-no church bell, but his call to 
worship has been translated: ‘‘ Come to the stones.” But 
we recover from our first sensation of astonishment and 
begin to examine the ruin in its details. An intellgent 
photographer is on the ground with his camera, and his 
explanations seem to us far more probable than the tire- 
some theories and conjectures in the guide books, The 
original plan of the structure is simple and grand. Half 
the stones have fallen, but their former position can be 
discerned at a glance. Stonehenge originally consisted 
of two complete rings of upright stones which inclose 
two series of stones, each arrayed in the form of a horse- 
shoe curve. The outer circle is about three hundred 
feet in circumference. The columns of this circle are 
about sixteen feet high, and bore originally horizontal 
stones upon theirtops. Thestones of the second circle are 
very much smaller,unhewn,and apparently more ancient. 
The stones of the next horse-shoe curve form the grand- 
est partof theruin. They were arranged formerly in 
five couples of upright columns with a horizontal stone 
resting upon each pair. TLhree pairs of these gigantic 
stunes are still standing, they are about twenty feet in 
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carving of the tenon and mortise by which the capstone 
was fastened to the column is still visible. The stones 
of the next series, likewise arranged in a horse-shoe 


stone, commonly called the altar of sacrifice. Ina line 
with this stone, near the outside of the circle, is a hori- 
zontal slab rounded off at the corners and commonly 
called ‘‘ the stone of slaughter.” At some distance be- 
yond the slaughtering stone is acolumn slightly inclin- 
ing, differing from all the others, called the Friar’s 
Heel. Thestructure is surrounded by a shallow ditch 
and there are traces of an ancient avenue of entrance. 
After reading the host of learned but whimsical theo- 
ries regarding the design of Stonehenge, we believe the 
popular impression to be correct—viz., that the struc- 
ture is a Druidic temple, and that when the sun cast a 
certain shadow from the Friar’s Heel, which seems to 
have been the clock of this savage church, the victim, 
probably a human victim, was slain on the slaughtering- 
stone, and offered in sacrifice upon the central altar. 
But by this time an approaching shower warned us 
that it was time to return to Salisbury, and we left the 
spot thankful that we did not live in Druid days, won- 
dering how those crude barbarians could handle such 
massive stone columns, and about ready to believe the 
old Church fathers who taught that ‘‘ the Devil helped 
them.” 

A ride of nine miles, taking in our way Amesbury 
village, once the home of the great Lord Chatham, 
brought us to the door of Salisbury Cathedral. It wasa 
joy to turn from the grim Cyclopean temple of the 
Druids to the airy, graceful structure of more modern 
times. The Cathedral is massive, but the grace of the 
pillar and curve of the arch give it a wonderful light- 
ness, the roof seems almost to float. Better art writers 
than myself have made the details of this edifice so 
familiar that I will not repeat them to the reader. The 
fine nave, the apse, the choir with its exquisite wood 
carvings, the columns thrown upward to the sky, the 
groined arches, the chapter house with its quaint scrip- 
tural designs, the cloisters with pavements worn by the 
feet of holy monks, will ever liuger in forms of beauty 
upon the memory of the visitor to Salisbury. A learned 
verger took us over the pile, and the earnest, tender 
reverence of his descriptions seemed to make him a 
part of the building itself. The many inscriptions and 
epitaphs about the building commemorating the sainted 
dead of past centuries tell us not of bloody sacrifice 
and cruel deities, but breathe a spirit of love, hope and 
inspiring faith, Soon the sweet notes of the organ re- 
sound among the venerable arches, we think of 
Stonehenge and are thankful that we are not listening 
to the death cries of victims and the howl of the Druid 
priest. Leaving this lovely place we finish this interest- 
ing day by a ride of three miles through the quaint 
streets of old Salisbury to the little village of Bemerton. 
Here we are shown the church and parsonage of the 
holy George Herbert, the sweet preacher and poet of 
the seventeenth century, author of ‘‘ Outlandish Prov- 
erbs” and ‘‘Quadripartit Devotions.” This church, 
smaller than an average modern parlor, is adapted toa 
congregation of about twenty persons. But the lovely 
spirit of the man in that little church perfumed the Eng- 
land of his time. We saw the tree under which he sat 
and played the violin, and walked over his little garden, 
which rests on the banks of the river Nadder, and from 
which the guide allowed usto pluck leaves and flowers. 
We reached our hotel at the close of this remarkable 
day feeling that the home and neighborhood of the gen- 
tle Herbert had touched a chord in the heart finer than 
anything aroused by the historic memories of Sarum, 
the rude grandeur of Stonehenge, or the exquisite 
beauty of Salisbury Cathedral). 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 








Sine Arts. 
ART AT A CATTLE SHOW. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD, 


IT was my good fortune, last month, to attend the Exhi- 
bition of a New England County Agricultural Society. 
We were on our way by seven o’clock in the morning; for 
my host was a trustee whose duty it was to be on hand in 
good season, and it was a ten mile drive to the fair 
grounds. . 

Golden-rod and asters, white and purple, fringed the 
roadside. In damp, shady spots we caught a gleam of 
orange from touch-me-nots and tangled dodder, while 
bouncing-bets, straggling out of old farmyards, blushed 
their pale old maid’s pink on either side of the footpath. 
The beauty of a New England, autumnal landscape, as 
seen onaten mile drive is ample compensation for a hurried 
breakfast at half-past six. 

We had gone scarcely more than a mile or two, when 
signs of the fair became visible. Oxen were being driven, 
and calves carried in carts to the show. Boys were fur- 
bishing up harness, and state vehicles of all sorts were un- 
dergoing their annual or possibly, semi-annual brushing, 
dusting and washing in preparation for the day’s jaunt. 
For many a farmer’s household, a long day at the cattle 
show is the one family outing of the year. The fairis open 
during three days; and he must be an indifferent farmer, 
indeed, who has not some stock to buy or sell, some agri- 
cultural problem to solve, or some farmer friend to con- 


A high board fence surrounds the grounds, entrance to 
which was rigidly guarded at the gates, free admission be- 
ing given to members of the Society and to exhibitors only. 
Within the fair grounds were to be seen the usual exhibits. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry, all had their allot- 
ted places and all appea: in tull force. So, also, did the 
various clap trap entertainments which are devised nowa- 
days to extract pennies from the hard-handed and close- 
fisted children of the soil. Here, surrounded by his rings 
and canes, stood the leather-lunged awarder of prizes to 
the skillful or the lucky flinger of the ring. Hour after 
hour, through the long day, he cried: “ Ring ’em in, ring 
’em in! A one, a one; a five,a five. Ring ’em in, my 
bully boy; the cane is yeurs,’’ till the hearer found himself 
marching involuntarily to the cadence of the cry, as to the 
measure of a drum and fife. Here Negroes, thrusting their 
heads through holes in a tent, offered their craniums as 
targets for ball-throwers, and, after each failure, mocked 
with lolling tongues and rolling eyes the unsuccessful 
marksmen. Here the traveling photographer set up his 
house upon wheels. Here stands loaded with cake, candy, 
fruit and root beer lined the way. Here the great balloon- 
ist made his ascent, and, when risen almost out of sight, 
leaped from his frail seat, and by aid of his parachute 
reached the ground in’ safety. Here were base-ball and 
tennis matches, which could be viewed from the grand 
stand, and also the more legitimate horse-racings and plow- 
ing matches. These all were out-of-door attractions. With- 
in the hall vegetables, fruits and flowers were shown with 
products of the dairy and the kitchen; and afew manufac- 
turers and tradespeople exhibited their wares. But it was 
to other departments than these that we turned to study 
art atthe cattle show, to the departments known under 
the heads of ‘‘ Domestic Manufactures,” “ Fancy Articles”’ 
and “Art Department.”’ 

The department of domestic manufactures included 
patchwork quilts, knitted hose and mittens, braided and 
hooked rugs, and so on. ‘Fancy articles” included all 
embroideries, babies’ sacques and socks, tatting and cro- 
cheting, paintings upon textile fabrics, and small deco 
rated objects. A wiser classification would have brought 
all work that stood upon its merits as needlework into one 
department; all objects decorated with painting or carving 
into a subdivision of the art department; while everything 
knitted, pegged, crocheted, tatted, hooked or braided 
should have been entered under the department of domes- 
tic manufacture. 

It is pleasant to note that the old-fashioned braided rug 
is still manufactured in the New England farmhouse. 
There might be a ready sale in cities for such rugs, as there 
has been for rag-carpeting, if the colors used were gener- 
ally lighier. The less black that is introduced ia these 
mats the better. Many braided mats, as made in farm- 
houses, are spoiled by the introduction of a central piece 
of carpeting, around which the braids are wound. The 
combination is anything but artistic. 

In many of our rural districts the farmers’ wives find 
their pleasantest winter pastime in the manufacture of 
hooked rugs. The foundation of these rugs is of burlap, 
upon which a design has been painted. Then, -by means of 
a hook, narrow strips of colored cloth are drawn in loops 
through the loose-textured foundation, to the surface, and 
in this way the different figures of the design are filled in 
with color. These burlap foundations may be bought in 
farming districts stamped ready for working, but the de- 
signs are in the worst possible taste, huge roses and dimin- 
utive dogs being among the favoritefigures. Occasionally 
a wowan depends upon her own wits for a pattern, and so 
is forced to some simple arrangement of straight lines and 
set figures, with a satisfactory result; but, as arule, the 
‘* boughten ”’ patterns are atrocious. It is a pity that some 
Decorative Art Society or Woman’s Exchange does nut take 
an interest in fostering this rural industry, and in supply- 
ing good working designy. It might not be a bad business 
for some decorative art enthusiast to undertake, who might 
supply suitable stamped designs and woolen rags of proper 
hues and sufficient in quantity for the workin exchange 
for aspecified weight of properly stripped and sorted rags 
prepared by the purchaser. From the surplus material 
work might be supplied to skilled laborers glad to earn an 
honest penny, and the rugs, if designed and wrought ar- 
tistically, would command a ready sale in the city. This 
1s an opening that ought to be filled by some one. The most 
original work I noticed in this department was a rug, good 
in color, but surprising in its naturalistic design, which 
represented the banana and the orange plants laden with 
fruit. This rug was madein Florida by an old bachelor 
who had recorded on a card attached to his work, the num- 
ber and variety of garments, old trousers, ‘‘ robins,”’ chest- 
protectors, and soon, which were used in his chef d’@uvre, 
and eveu the number of thousands of stitches which had 
been set in the making of it. 

In the department of ‘‘ Fancy Articles’ there was the 
usual display of embroideries and of crazy quilts. One 
mistaken, but indnstrious, woman had expended her 
strength upon a “crazy” crib-cover, made of an enormous 
variety of samples of white knitted and crocheted work, 
aninch or twoof one pattern and a triangle of another 
being joined together in a “ hit-or-miss” fashion. As the 
only excuse for ‘‘crazy’’ patchwork lies in the opportunity 
it affords to produce kaleidoscopic effects of color, it is 
plain to see that irregular patches of white, set together 
anyhow, can have absolutely no effect except to empha- 
size the stupidity of the designer. 

A large number of articles exhibited were light colored 
cloths, such as are now sold everywhere at very low prices, 
stamped with colored designs, some of them excellent, 
which the purchaser out)ines with silk or linen threads. 
These table-covers are often very effective and pretty; but 
it is too bad for the brush to oust the needle from its owu 
proper sphere, and to leave nothing to the fine art of em- 
broidery but a pitiful outline which could be wrought by 
a child. 

But had as this is, the insane desire for cheap decoration 
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ton wadding cut intwo lengthwise. The ends are snipped 
with the scissors to simulate fringe, and the heading 
given this fringe by a line of gold paint. Just above the 
fringe, at each end of the strip, a spray of flowers, wild 
roses, or what not, is puinted. The slight glaze of the 
batting absorbs the color, and the flowers may be cleverly 
done so as to have a good decorative effect. This strip is 
then drawn together in the middle by means of a bright 
ribbon which is tied in a bow. ‘‘ What is this for?” you 
ask. I, myself, gazed and wondered, and still I gazed, 
and still the wonder grew, till I was forced to ask the 
same question. ‘That?’ was the ready reply, “Oh! 
that’s a picture-throw.” A choice bit of drapery may now 
and then be thrown over a picture frame with artistic 
effect, but when it comes to manufacturing “ picture- 
throws” of wadding, it is time to fold up and lay away 
even the most harmoniously tinted Oriental stuff. A 
“ picture-throw’’? made for the purpose, is nothing but 
clutter and belongs only in the rag-bag. Aad yet these 
“*picture-throws”’ received awards of twenty-five cents 
each. 

In the art department, there were twenty seven exhibit- 
ors from whom were received twenty-nine oil paintings, 
forty-two water-colors, five drawings in black and white, 
six mechanical drawings, four crayon portraits, three col- 
lections of photographs by professional photographers, and 
two collections of amateur decorated china, one unusually 
fine, containing about a hundred specimens of ali sorts. 
Of the seventeen premiums offered in this department, pine 
had very wisely been assigned to work done by scholars in 
the public schools; but no scholars exhibited. It would 
seem that the premium lists had not been properly adver- 
tised beforehand. As a rule, the oil paintings exhibited 
were wretched, with the exception of a few creditable 
flower and fruit pictures. There were some water-color 
sketches cleverly executed, something in the dashing, effect- 
ive style of Louis Harlow, and others of the painstaking 
order, which were not bad; but the display of pictures, as 
a whole, was weak. 

To be of real service to its constituents, in the line of art, 
the county fair should draw exhibits not only from the few 
young women who dabble in art, but from the public 
schools; from the young men who are studying to become 
mechanics and architects,and are practicing mechanical and 
architectural drawing; and from the amateur, no less than 
from the professional, photographer. Special prizes should 
be offered, too, in the departments of needlework and do- 
mestic manufacture for original work that is artistic in de- 
sign and coloring, and misapplied decorations should never 
receive areward. In this way, the art department of the 
agricultural fair can have a practical, educational influ- 
ence. 

ABINGTON AVENUE, NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 
LIGHT AND SUNSHINE. 


THE influence of light on health is no new topic, and yet 
it is one as to which we are having constant develop- 
meats. Chemistry is from time to time revealing what it 
has to do with the changes that go on in Nature and how 
essential it is to important prc cesses in vegetable and ani- 
mal life. Have you ever watched the cellar potato sprout 
as it twists its white and sickly branch iu search for the 
window and when it reaches the light begins to exténd 
with new vigor? The sunflower is not aione in turning 
its disk to the sun, for even the house plants bend their 
leaves in order to catch the light. Many running vines 
willturn a corner in order to get where more light reaches 
them. 

It is well recognized that children brought upin close 
valleys do not thrive so well, and that families through 
the generations grow smaller in stature and less vigorous 
iu physical and mental force if much excluded from light 
and sunshine. We have always sympathized with the 
good father from the plain who came to visit hisson when 
he had removed to another State andinto a deep mountain 
gorge. Atfamily prayers he thanked the Lord that his 
son was still well altho he lived where the sun rose at 
nine o’clock in the morning and set at fourin the after- 
noon. 

One of the cbief relations that light has to health grows 
out of its relation todampness. It is more and more ap- 
parent that a damp soil, a damp house and a continuous 
damp atmosphere, are not favorable to long continued and 
exuberant health. Where light is long excluded, there is 
sure to be dampness. This also favors the growth of cryp- 
togams, fungoids, and all the various forms of low vegeta- 
ble and insect life. As it is now found that many diseases 
are caused by or associated with bacterial or microphytic 
life, we need to be all the more on our guard against these 
suurces of disease. There are very few, if any, of the 
pathogenic or disease-breeding germs thaf flourish in the 
full light of day. Itis not even certain but that artificial 
light tends to diminish their vitality. 

We have no sympathy with that kind of housekeeping 
which, in order to keep flies cut and to keep rooms cool, 
forever shuts out the light from rooms. Better use nets 
and have a little more warmth. It is not air alone but 
light that is needed. The craze for sitting in actinic rays, 
or the blue light treatment which was popular a few years 
ago, did good in that it led many to spend more time where 
they could get the full benefit of light. It is the combina- 
tion of light and air that helps to give vigor and tone to 
many an invalid, and that makes what is known as the 
out-of-door treatment restorative to many a sufferer. It is 
one of the good signs of the time that so many diseases are 
now being treated in the open. It is told of Frederick the 
Great that, one day, reviewing his splendid picked regi- 
ment of stalwart Germans, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Man was made 
for a postilion.’”’ He was at least made to avail himself of 
all those excellent advantages which Nature gives for 
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sarily to substitute for natural conditions those which are 
forced and extravagantly artificial. It is well to be invent- 
ive, but not in the direction of infringing upon certain 
natural rights that belong to the body. . 

Now there are degrees of light ranging from what we 
call the mellow light of the moon, or twilight, tothe great 
biaze and glare of the noonday sun. In some light, more 
or leas, most of mankind are sharers, and so we may say 
that there is more neglect of sunlight than of light. Ex- 
periments show that the direct rays of the sun have 
transforming and developing power not only connected 
with their heat, but quite additional to the influence of 
mere light. Itis a great thing to have a house so crossing 
the cardinal points and so located as to all surroundings as 
that each room may at some period of each clear day give 
entrancetosunshine. Thecheerful warmth and the currents 
of air thus set in motion, give more thorough ventilation 
to the room; the lurking dampness is driven away, and 
there is a conservative bleaching that goes on as real as 
that which removes spots from garments or whitens the 
dingy bed clothing. Even a sun-bath to parts of the body 
has seemed of serviee in some of the exhaustive chronic 
diseases. 

This of course does not mean that persons are to sit 
upon the seashore, or anywhere else, for a long time with 
the direct rays of & hot sun beating down upon them. 
Here there is too much heat with the light, and often the 
head needs to be protected when the extremities are bene- 
fited by the exposure. 

There is reason to believe that the inhabitants of our 
cities, and especially clerks in business offices, are suffering 
greatly from the exclusion of sunlight from the rooms. 
Basement rooms are used entirely too much for business 
purposes. Now that upper rooms are made so accessible 
by elevators, itis far better to be nearer the roof or even on 
a lower story to have a connected sky-light that some time 
during the day may let in some sun-rays or more light. 
Electricity and gas may do, and are very valuable, but not 
so good to live in and to live by as the light which came 
when God said: ‘“‘ Let there be Light,’’ and light was. If 
compelled to be much out of the light in business hours, 
seek your exercise in the sunlight and in the sunshine. Walk 
the streets where the rays of the sun will meet you in the 
fall and in the spripg, and choose not streets where the ele- 
vated railway interrupts the light and adds to the damp- 
ness of the pavement. 

’ Air and light and sunshine can do more for vitality than 
any other outside forces, and health is of more value than 
what men call wealth. Remember that the health is the 
generic word from which we get such words as wellness, 
wealth, weal and others that tell of real wholeness and 
real happiness. 








Science. 





KEELER, of the Lick Observatory, has just published a 
very interesting and important paper on the motion of 
certain planetary nebule in the line of sight as determined 
with the spectroscope. These objects are so faint that it is 
really surprising that he should have been able to observe 
their spectra with sufficient precision to enable him to get 
any tiustworthy results; but there is no question that he 
has succeeded, and that too without resorting to photog- 
raphy. He used forthe most part a spectroscope with a 
diffraction grating, and worked in the third and fourth 
order spectra, comparivg the principal bright line in the 
nebula spectrum with the line in the spectrum of lead, 
which Huggins long ago pointed out as very close to the 
nebula line, and with the edge of the band in the spectrum 
of magnesium, which Lockyer has attempted to identify 
with the nebula line itself. Since neither of these lines is 
identical with the nebula line, itis not possible to deduce 
the motion of the nebula directly from the spectroscopic 
observations, as we canin the case of a star where we com- 
pure the sodium line in the speetrum of a star with the 
very same line as seenin the spectrum of a flame. Inthe 
nebula observations all we get directly is the difference 
between the rates of motion of the different objects. In 
default of certain knowledge we may, however, assume 
provisionally that the mean position of the nebula line, 
found by takiog the average for all the objects observed, 
corresponds very nearly with the true position of the line 
in thespectrum of a nebula at rest. On this assumption 
Keeler finds that the ten nebul# observed have velocities 
in the line of sight ranging from thirty-eight miles a sec- 
ond receding, to thirty-one miles approaching. The nebu- 
}e2 which he observed are none of them conspicuous objects, 
being mostly small, and of the class known as “plane 
tary”; i. ¢., they present round disks of nearly uniform 
brightness all over; these generally give a spectrum in 
which the lines are brighter than in the nebule, which are 
larger and more diffuse; in fact the large, bright nebule 
often give continuous spectra, without any lines at all 
One or two of his nebulz, however, were of the kind which 
have a bright, well-marked nucleus. It is worth noting 
that his observetions, while they show that the edge of the 
magnesium band is certainly very close to the position of 
the brightest line in the spectrum of a nebula at rest, are 
also perfectly decisive that the line is of such a sharp, defi- 
nite character that it cannot possibly be due tothat metal, 
as Lockyer has claimed; but they throw no light on the 
real origin of the line, and leave us as much in doubt as 
ever as to the unknown substance, which is the most con- 
spicuous constituent of these bodies. 


....Dr. Joseph Leidy recently made some interesting ob- 
servations on the well-known ticks of New Jersey, about 
which little has been heretofore understood. The species 
is supposed to be the one described by Koch as Amblyom- 
ma Americana. They draw blood very rapidly. He 
usually failed to observe them until widely distended. It 
took nine unfed ticks to weigh one grain. When filled to 
repletion, he found their bulk and size to have increased 
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one hundred times. Placed in a box of wet sand and moss 
after distension, they sought a hollow, and at the end of a 
week commenced to lay eggs, continuing the process for 
two weeks, when they soon died—at about the time when 
the eggs were hatching. In a week all the eggs were 
hatched,when the young collected in three separate swarms. 
Dr. Leidy kept these young from the end of August to the 
end of September, when he madethe communication. Tho 
wholly without food, they seemed in good condition. 
These young would eat no vegetable food given to them— 
nor did they seem disposed to penetrate the flesh when 
placed on the hand orarm. This is as far as his observa- 
tions have this season extended. He anticipates much 
more of interest yet to learn about them. Commenting on 
the above, Professor Heilprin notes that in the experience 
of his party, recently exploring in Mexico, where ticks are 
great pests, none were found at elevations above 4,000 feet. 


..+. The aid to one branch of science by discoveries in an- 
other is illustrated by a communication by Mr. Lewis 
Woolman to the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, giving results of his examination of the blue ciay 
beds underlying the older portions of the city of Philadel- 
phia. They are found to contain remains of numbers of 
species of marine sponges and salt water-diatoms, together 
with a tew fresh-water species. Mr. Woolman shows that 
this indicates the present site of the city to have been at 
one time a shore of Delaware Bay. Some of these beds are 
less than three feet from the surface, indicating that the 
withdrawal of the sea was in comparatively recent times. 


....Profs. J. C. Russell and M. B. Kerr, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, have returned from their trip of exploration in 
Alaska. They have made many geological and geographi- 
cal discoveries; but their attempt to reach the top of Mt. St. 
Elias was a failure, owing to the approach of winter. They 
succeeded, however, in finding a place of ascent, and if the 
weather had been favorable they were positive they would 
have reached the top in twenty-four hours. They report 
that this mountain must be reduced in hight by more than 
four thousand feet. Past observations have made it 19,500 
feet high; but their estimate reduces it to less than 15,000 
feet, and other peaks proportionately. 


....The Egyptian department of the Berlin Museum has 
recently acquired an important statue, in wood, of the, 
Ancient Empire. It was found to the right of the railway 
between Medinet el-Faiyim and Edwa. Probably it is the 
one offered to our own Metropolitan Museum of Art, about 
a year ago, for the trifling sum of $5,000. The latter, how- 
ever, did not date from the Ancient Empire, but repre- 
sented a young prince of the twenty-first dynasty. 

-...The British Museum has within the year past ac- 
quired no less than seventeen hundred tablets and tablet 
fragments from Mesopotamia. 








School and College. 


How much the supply of men for the higher educa- 
cational work in Prussia exceeds the demand is seen from 
the following data compiled from the official statistical 
Year Book of bigher education in Germany. Duripg the 
school year 1884-85 the Prussian Government made 309 ap- 
pointments to positions in the universities aud other higher 
schools; in 1885~-’86, 272; in 1886-87, 288; 1887-’88, 175. Yet 
during these years the State examinations pro facultate 
docendi was passed Successfully in 1881-’85 by 628 candi- 
dates: in 1885-’86 by 596; in 1886-’87 by 493; in 1887--’88 by 
469. Adding to these the graduates of such schools as the 
teachers’ seminaries,the agricultural and manual, itis fair 
to assume thai at least 600 candidates for teachers’ positions 
in the higher grades in Prussia could not secure appvint- 
ments during the years 1884 to 1888. In the other states of 
Germany the status is even worse in this regard. A prom- 
inent German periodical states that the coming year will 
not improve matters, as the high pressure at the universi- 
ties continues, and fully four-fifths of the teachers now 
employed are ia the full vigor of manhood, between thirty 
and fifty years of age, and naturally cannot be expected to 
vacatesoon to make room for others 


....The advantages which Presbyterians and the cause 
of higher education are receiving from the work of the 
Board of Aid for Colleges and Academies founded by the 
General Assewbly in 1883, find a significant instance in the 
record of Union Academy, at Anna, in Southern Illinois. 
This institution, founded in 1883, in the very heart of 
“Egypt” (strictly virgin soil for classical culture), and in- 
corporated under the Board’s auspices in 1884, with a prop- 
erty of but $500, has just entered on its eighth year with 
property valued at $10,000, and with an attendance of more 
than one hundred students, forty five of the number pursu- 
ing classical studies. Students from its halls are now in 
attendance at Lake Forest, Eureka, Drury, Miami, Ober- 
lin, Mt. Holyoke, Lafayette, Princeton and McCormick 
Theological Seminary. The annual income has grown 
from less than $1,000 (in 1883-84), to more than $3,300 (in 
1889-’90). During the past seven years more than one hun- 
dred of the Academy’s students have -become church mem- 
bers, and fifteen have dedicated themselves to the Gospel 
ministry. 

....The great Council of the Canton of Vaud has decided 
to change the Academy of Lausanne into a University. 
Two years agothe De Rumaine legacy of three million 
francs was willed to the Canton, and this mongy is now tu 
be used for the establishment of the new school. Only the 
medical faculty has bzen organized in full for the present, 
and the theological, law and philosophical departments, 
which had existed already in the Academy, have each been 
strengthened by the addition of one to the teaching force. 
The total number of professorships filled is now thirty- 
five. The salaries have been fixed at from 4,000 to 5,000 
francs. It was decided that a candidate for a theological 
chair need not be any of the Protestant churches of Swit- 
zerland, but the approval of the Synod is necessary for the 
choice. 











....Barnard College, New York City, which is a sort of 
woman’s annex to Columbia College, opened last week for 
its second season. Last year it, of course, had only a 
freshman class of fourteen students, three of whom were 
regulars. This year it has a sophomore class of ten regu- 
lars and a freshman class of ten, which promises to increase 
materially. Special courses in mathematics and chemistry 
have been formed with success, and plans are now being 
made for a graduate department. 


... James M. Gamble has assumed the indebtedness of 
the Wesleyan Female College, Cincinnati, amounting to 
$28,000, and thus prevents the sale by foreclosure of this 
old institution. It is the leading Methodist college for 
women in Ohio. Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes was one of its 
early graduates. 








Personalities 


IN a letter just received by Walt Whitman, Sir Edwin 
Arnold says: 


“I pave changed my mind merely as to the time when I will 
visit you in America. My book will keep me busy during the 
winter, and when I see it safely launched in England I shail 
feel like taking arest; and travel rests me, and, like Ulysses, 
I suppose it is my fate to ‘seek, to strive, and not toyield.’ My 
stayin Japan has been made wonderfully pleasant to me by 
reason of the unbounded hospitality, not only on the part of the 
English residents here, but the native-born Japanese citizens 
and savants have vied with cach other in extending to me tkeir 
kind offices, from the peer to the peasant. [ama good deal of 
a recluse, as you know, and have had little time to return the 
many, many acts of muniticence and courtesy showered upon 
me here. These peopie are little understood abroad, and when 
lam done with the work in hand, which pow occupies every 
faculty of my mind, I may write a book about Japan. But we 
will talk that over when I meet you under your own root-tree in 
Camden, where, as we sit by your own vine and fig tree, I expect 
tospend some pleasant hours during the summer of 1891. | 
have been hoping since your last kind and most welcome letter 
to hear something of your last literary venture, of which we 
talked in America.” 





.... Largely through the efforts of Mrs. Harriet Maxwell 
Converse, of New York City, who is the adopted grand- 
daughter of Red Jacket, the fund for the erection of a 
monument to the great Seneca chief at Buffalo is slowly 
increasing. A design by James E. Kelly, of New York 
City, has been adopted, which is at once appropriate and 
beautiful. The main features of the design were suggest- 
ed to Mr. Kelly by General Ely Samuel Parker, a well- 
known civil engineer of New York City, who served with 
distinction on General Grant's staff during the War. Gen- 
eral Parker is a full-blooded Seneca Indian, and is probably 
tbe most eminent man of his racein the couutry to-day, 
His connection with the proposed monument to Red Jacket 
is especially appropriate in view of the fact that he is the 
successor of Red Jacket as titular chief of the Six Nations. 


....Out in Mattoon, IIl., they tell this story of General 
Grant: It was in that town that the 21st Illinois Infantry 
was mustered in. A Mr. Goode was made colonel. He 
was aman who neglected his duties, and the 21st is said 
te have been a rough crowd anyway. It became the terror 
of that vicinity. Nobody was safe after dark, and it re- 
quired some courage to go out in daylight. The citizens 
sent a petition to Governor Oglesby to save them from the 
devastations of the 2ist. Uncle Dick sent overGrant, and 
in a week an angel could haye camped on the place with- 
out fear of molestation. 


....Qucen Natalie is engaged in writing her memoirs, 
which are nearly completed. As she is only thirty years of 
age her personal experiences do not reach very far back, 
and it will most likely be found that her memoirs are less 
such than a work directed against King Milan. She has 
got the better in the contest with her husband in so far as 
she is at Belgrade, and intends to remain there. 


.... Dr. Henry Schliemann says he is making slow prog- 
ress in his excavations at Troy, on account of the depth of 
the deposit of earth on the ruins. Seventy men and three 
locomotives are employed by him. The doctor writes that 
the art treasures which he will give to the newly founded 
museum of Trojan antiquities at Berlin are of great value 
and beauty. 


....The latest accounts from Mr. Sidney Dickinson, who 
is still in Melbourne, Victoria, are that he is just conva- 
lescing from a two months’ illness from typhoid fever, from 
which, for a time, there was no expectation that he could 
recover. Letters received by the lust mail, however, an- 
nounce his almost complete restoration to health. 


...--[n Mr. Parnell’s veins runs some of the oldest and 
bluest blood that the Irish aristocracy can boast of. The 
grandfather of the Nationalist leader and the grandfather 
of the present Marquis of Drogheda were brothers, and the 
two men are consequently related by second cousinship. 


....The French traveler, M. Crampel, who acquired a 
reputation by his expedition into the Freuch Congo, has 
planned a new journey through undiscovered Afsica. He 
intends to go from Ubangi across the country to Upper 
Schari and Lake Tchad, and thence across Sahara to Al- 
giers, or, if that is impossible, to the lower Bennwe River. 


...-A New Yorker, who recently spent some time in the 
literary circles of London, says that there must be at least 
one hundred biographies of Mr. Gladstone already in man- 
uscript, awaiting the event of his death, at which time 
they will be ready for publication in book form. 


....Kaiser Wilhelm has received as a present from the 
Czar a troika, with the horses and a coachman and groom 
in national costume. A troika is drawn by three horses 
harnessed abreast. 


....-Professor Metschinkow, an eminent zoologist of 
Odessa, has gone to Paris to take charge of the Pasteur In- 
stitute there, under the direction of its founder, 
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Music. 


Mr. OscAR HAMMERSTEIN, who just at present seems to 
be of a multifarioug, activity in the way of entertaining 
this city, is to be credited with an excellent, praiseworthy 
outset of his scheme for giving grand opera and opera com- 
ique in English at the large Opera House in Harlem bear- 
ing hisname. A performance of Verdi’s “ Ernani,” was 
given there last Saturday evening as the initial one of a seu- 
son of indefinite length, that was strong, dignified, careful 
in almost all of its details, and in fact the most satisfac- 
tory effort in the way of doing a serious opera (albeit only 
an old Verdi one), and evidence of what kind of a musical 
oak may be made to grow from a good little acorn, that 
has been heard here in many years. We do not except the 
ill-fated and not over-deserving ‘‘ National Opera Compa- 
ny ”’—happily lately deceased. Peace to its ashes! With 
much less assumption than this latter, and purely as an in- 
dividual engaged in a business enterprise, Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s claims to respect for what he does or proposes to do 
after his own manoer bear musical analysis better. No 
pretense is made that the singers he employs have been 
bora under the Stripes and Stars, nor are their views as to 
Tammany Hall or the Municipal League or the McKinley 
Bill inquired into. [+t is only promised that they shall be 
competent to sing in this or that work, and that they shall 
sing itin the vernacalar. In the case of two important 
members of the cast of “‘Ernani’”’ on Saturday night the 
last-pamed matter was decidedly apologetic, both Mr. 
Montegriffo and Mr. Taygliapietra getting along in a per- 
functory way with Kaoglish vocables. But nevertheless 
even with them the tongue was English, and understand- 
able as is the most of operatic singing in any language; 
and as the singers put an immense amount of dramatic 
spirit and energy of the genuine Italian order into 
the fiery old work, a fair quantity of vowels and 
consonants could be annihilated without cavil. The 
distinguishing trait of the performance was its strength 
of ensemble—a good group of principals, an  excel- 
lent orchestra, a stroog little chorus, capital conduct- 
ing and thorough rehearsing, good stage management; and 
the opera went, as has been said, with fine dramatic and 
musical vim. Miss Charlotte Walker was a capital Elvira, 
some allowance being made for the lightness of her voice. 
She sang with m ich fluency of execution and taste. Mr. 
Montegriffo was a fervid Ernani, making up in robustness 
of voice what he lacked in physique und inches of being 
exactly the ideal of Hugo’s somber bandit. Mr. Tagliapie- 
tra is getting more and more into a coarse and robustions 
way of singing that is a pity fur a man who has so fine a 
barytone and can be as much of an artist; but nis work as 
Carlos (always a good part with him on the Italian stage) 
was most effective, especially in that antique corso of bary- 
tones, the third finale. Mr. Frank Pearson sang well and 
efficiently as Silva (a special word for his articulat.on) 
and made the part intelligible and significant. The 
other singers, Miss Collini (whose name by a change 
of one letter would materially assist the desirable Anglici- 
zing of the cast) Mr. Guise and Mr. Baron, of course had 
little to do, but did it very satisfactorily. The chorus sang 
in tune, time, and with a capital volumeoftone. The con- 
ductor was Mr. Gustav Hinrichs, who is something by no 
means growing on every twig of the musical bush, an ad- 
mirable opera director; and his energy and faithfulness was 
seen everywhere and in everything. Alternating with 
Gounod’s “ Faust’’ Verdi’s opera is to run through this 
week, with *“* Mignon” and (cela va sans le dire) ‘*‘The 
Troubadour”’ a-preparing, over which last we trust the 
company will not linger long. Their capabilities are be- 
yond it—which also is more than could be said of any 
other opera company for English performances inviting lo- 
cal attention this long time. Altogether Mr. Hammerstein 
has made relatively few promises and a marked success. 
Without especial reference to that fact; or else taking it as 
atext (whichever the reader may please) a great deal could 
be said here that we have not room for on the topic of ope- 
ra in English; but after all—said so often—perhaps it 
would be superfluous. We hope so. Much nonsense is 
written and repeated about it. Each year the interrogation 
arises, more or less pertinently, a sort of musical Banquo’s 
ghostin America. It will be a good while before the condi- 
tions for adjusting the problem will be met. In America 
the complexities are very many. But it is simply thought- 
less or silly to re-assert the old general false principle that 
English is not a language to sing in, whether the work be 
“ Parsifal ’’ or ‘‘ The Grand Duchess.”’ It is simply a mat- 
ter of the grace of the text put into the singers’ mouths; 
their voices; their ability to speak Eoglish, and their indi- 
vidual dramatic feeling that will make the mind forget to 
dwell on mere phrase or syllable. English isa noble, res- 
onent, not ungracious nor unmasical tongue. Itis a ques- 
tion only of time when our bona-fide National Opera or 
what shall correspond teit, shall be listened to in the 
tongue understanded of the people, as muxt everything ul- 
timately be spoken, written or sung in which a great pub- 
lic, as such, are interested, or by which they are moved. In 
almost every instance a nation has gone through the proc- 
ess of objecting to it, disputing it on one ground or an- 
other, making it an illogical conviction which is derived 
from the ideas of foreigners or pedants, or having no con- 
viction about it at all. But in every case the tendency has 
been toward the adoption of the vernacular just as soon as 
the art education of the national public became general; 
and those countries where opera to-day issung otherwise 
are invariably those where true taste and true cultivation 
have not yet taken the root and penetrated below the sur- 
face to the degree that they should, and it isto be hoped 
eventually will, penetrate. 

The concluding week of the Metropolitan Orchestra con- 
certs in the Madison Square Garden is this present one. 
As an example of the high-class music performed under 
Mr. Seidl’s direction, and of the fact that at no similar 
place of musical entertainment in the world has been 
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maintained the same standard of program and perform- 
ance, we quote Monday’s program: 


Ballet Music in * L’Africaine”.......................- Meyerbeer. 
Overture * Waverley. iis... ccc. ccc cscs ccccccconceces eee Berlioz. 
Symphonic Poem, ** Phaeton”... ....- Pe ee Saint-Saéns. 
iia sie bidinaiia. Sins whe siinastisescdeads- cet Wagner. 
Flower Maiden’s Seene in “‘Parsifal”’................ .. ” 
ial 5, «ten sk daniel oesnpnie>  tbursvelammennbenn ions ” 
Funeral March from ‘The Dusk of the Gods”..... . . = 
Wotan’s Farewell) and the Fire Scene from “The Val- 

TT oa, vaeyeesd erat dened dekemeoteshns wane checertape se 4 
Persian Slave Dance from **The King of Lahore”....Massenet. 
Cossack Dance from “ Mazeppa”’.............. ... Tschaikowski. 
ea Tr A yo baked foes cn cd pepneeere ds Bizet. 








Biblical Research. 
JOSEPH AND THE EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS. 


It is a singular fact that while the strongest doubt on 
the historical character of the early biblical records finds 
its champions in theologians and former theologians, such 
as Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Stade, some of the most pro- 
nounced declarations in favor of their historic accuracy 
come from Orientalists and historians who do not belong 
to the theological ranks. Ebers’s work on Egyptology and 
the Pentateuch is a classic in its way. Kanke’s testimony 
in his literary legacy, his ‘‘ Universal History,’ is clear and 
to the point. Only recently the work of Glaser and Hom- 
mel on the inscriptions found in Southern Arabia a year 
or eighteen months ago have proved that fifteen hun- 
dred years before Christ, and even earlier, literature and 
letters flourishsd throughout Western Asia. Most of the 
new discoveries in Egypt, such as those of Tarnis and Tel 
el-Amarna, which have shed new light on old problems, 
have been the work of non-theologians. 

Recently the master pen of Brugsch-Bey has added a 
further contribution which has put Bible scholars under 
obligations to the learning of the laity. In the Deutsche 
Rundschau for May of the current year, pp. 237-254, he has 
an article on “‘ Josephin Egypt,” in which with new argu- 
ments, details and data, he reiterates his conviction of the 
historical correctness of the portrait given in Gen. xxxvii, 
which he had already laid down in his “ History of the 
Egypt under the Pharoahs ”’ of 1877, pp. 247 seq. The occa- 
sion of the present essay was the discovery made a year 
ago by an American traveler, Wilbour, of astone at Luxor, 
in which mention is made of the seven years of want and 
of the attempt of a sorcerer Chit-het to banish the 
calamity. 

Brugech first calls attention to the many points of cop. 
tact between the story of Joseph as found in the biblieal 
records, and the statements of the Egyptian monuments, 
especially in regard to names of persons and places. He 
points out, among other things, that the name Goshen cor- 
responds to the Egyptian name Pha-K usia, often found in 
hieroglyphic writings; that Pithom of Ex. i, 10, identical 
with Heroopoiis (~Egytian Ero), is frequent on the monu- 
ments; that Raamses is the equivalent of the Ezyptian 
Tanis-Zoan. Heshowsin detail that the Hyksos (Egyp- 
tian hik-shasu), which is adynasty of Bedouin Arabs of 
Turanian origin, ruled in Egypt fora long time, and that 
under their king, Apophis, Joseph must have entered the 
country. He regards the title Abrek (** bow taker ”’) Gen. 
xli, 43, given to'Joseph, aseatirely Egyptian (Ab—yuardian 
of seals, cf. Persian Abdar) He agrees with La Page Re- 
nouf that the full form of the salutation was Ab-rek suza 
haak: 4. e., “May thy word remain agreeable and thy body 
in good health!’ Even for the one hundred and ten years, 
which, according to Gen. 1, 26, were the length of Joseph’s 
life, he finds an Egyptian testimony in the Papyrus Prisse 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, in which a 
statement is found from the fifth dynasty of Pharaohs that 
one hundred aud ten years was the ideal length of a man’s 
life among the ancient Egyptians. 

From data of this kind he concludes that the author of the 
history of Joseph, so to say, ‘** read his statements concern- 
ing the affairs of ancient Egypt from the very monuments 
themselves” (p. 247). Yet Brugsch thinks that there are 
matters in Gen. xxxvii, 50, from which it appears that this 
account in its present shape was probably written some 
centuries later than the events recorded, possibly even in 
the days of Solomon or the Exile. His chief argument 
for this are the names Potiphera and Zaphnath-paneah in 
Gen. xli, 45, the first of which, in the shape of Puti-phra 
(Gift of the Sun) is first found in the ninth century, and 
the latter not until the eighth or seventh, Bc. Yet 
Brugsch does not seem to force this point, as his argument 
is one cx silentio, the absence of names from the contem- 
poraneous monuments not proving their non-existence 
at the time. 

In regard to the Luxor stone itself, Brugsch does not 
hesitate to pronounce it of late date, possibly not earlier 
than the last quarter of the last pre-Christian century. 
But the contents of the inscription are the reninants and 
reminiscences of the story of Joseph. He says: 





“The Egyptian fables of the later period took up the name of 
Joseph in order to form aconnecting link with the past, and 
attached to it the name also of otber legendary stories.” 
Among these are the story of King Menes,in Manetho. 
The Chit-het story is, without doubt, of late date, and the 
reproduction of earlier historical data. 

*It had an historic background, which is reflected in the his- 
tory of Joseph, but was handed down only traditionally, and 
was referred by Jater Egyptians to an earlier king, whose name 
is now revealed for the first time. How mythical bis person is 
can be judged from the fact that his name and iitle in the time 
of the twenty-second dynasty (1000-900) are transferred to the 
Apis bull in his office as king of the sacred animals of the coun- 
try.” 

The Chit-het story is an Egyptian representation con- 
nected with the fact that at one time the overflow of the 
Nile did not take place for seven years, and that this again 
was connected with the famine of seven years in the days of 





Joseph. Chit-het is pictured asa pious magician, who 
through his arts and prayers was able to put an end to a 
seven years’ famine. Brugsch adds: 


“Over against this representation the simple and natural de- 
scription of the biblical account compares as day tonight. That 
which both accounts have in common, the seven years of fam- 
ine must be accepted as an historical fact, the reality of which is 
in no doubt whatever. The stone of Luxor is, therefore, not- 
withstanding its mythical contents, for all times a valuable 
extra-biblical evidence for the existence of the seven years of 
famine in the days of Joseph ” (p. 54). 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 26th. 
JESUS IN GETHSEMANE.—LUKE Xxil, 39-53. 


NotEs.—‘‘ And when he was at the place.”—Tbe Garden 
of Gethsemane is supposed to have been situated at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives not more than fifty paces on its 
slope from the torrent Kidron. Thereisav inclosure there 
now which is shown under the name Gethsemane. -—-—- 
** About a stone’s cast.””—To obtain the fall picture of this 
scene the student must read Matthew and Mark atten- 
tively. Mark says at this point that he fell upon the 
earth, Matthew that he fell upon his face, etc ** Sleep- 
ing for sorrow.’’—Luke finds it natural to explain every- 
thing from the point of view of a scientific physician. He 
compared his agonized sweat to great drops of blood. He 
is fully aware that sorrow is a legitimate cause tor deep 
sleep. Doubtless he had observed such cases before. 
Luke’s “‘ point of view” would make an inteiesting study. 
“And he drew near unto Jesus to kiss him.’’—This 
is no refinement of hypocrisy. He did not choose this 
sign maliciously. He had no need to point Jesus out. 
The servants of the High Priests and the captains of the 
temple who came to arrest him knew Jesus by sight as well 
as Judas did. The kiss was the ordinary method of salu- 
tation. This kiss was the last actof atraitorous heart. It 
was the final bravado ofa coarse, depraved, and a possessed 
nature. Judas betrayed not Jesus, for Christ made this 
signal of attack ridiculous and superfluous. He advanced 
to meet the troop; Judas betrayed himse!f at this instant. 
His peifidy toward bis Master was in leading the band to 
Christ’s favorite retreat. “And «a certain one of 
them smote.””—Peter, as one might suspect. * Right 
ear.”’—Notice the physician’s exactness. ———** And hcaled 
him.”—Had he not done this the servant’s accusation 
might easily cost Peter bis life 

Instruction.—Frequeutly we are aware that a terrible 
temptation or a momentous decision awaits us on the mor- 
row. Sometimes we can foresee such crises in our experi- 
ence a week or a month in advance. At such times, in our 
seething life, when it isa rare thing to have a moment to 
one’sself, itis wise to take the right time, and steal away to 
some familiar or improvised Gethsemane and settle the 
question withthe Father. [t 1s aota bad custom to spend 
long hours frequently in prayer. That is the time for con- 
centration. [t is the time for self-examination: for revision 
of life; for high resolves: for strength to be received from 
oo high. When your crisisis at hand, practice the babit 
of prolonged prayer in the lonely hour. 

But Christ asks no one to do what he doesn’t do bimeelf. 
Jesus invites bis disciples, by this example, to prepare 
themselves for temptations by prayer. 

Christ’s resistance to the will of God was the cry of the 
natural instinct, which God put ip man, and to which suffer- 
ingis repugnant. The resistance of the will against acom- 
mand whichinvolves the bighest physical endurance is a 
legitimate feeling to have or even to show. There would 
be no temptation, no grandeur of sacrifice if the will did not 
rise up against it. It is even necessary to the sacrifice of 
obedience. There was a conflict between the voice of Na- 
tur- and the task imposed upon it by God. ‘Ibis was no 
evidence of sinas long as Nature did not rise and con 
trol thespirit. The physical is naturally antagonistic to 
this spiritual, the human tothe divine. The agouized ex- 
pression of this eternal antagovism is not forbidden by 
Christ’s example. It is the result of agradual and terrible 
conflict that the human instinct, i.¢., the human will, is ab- 
soroed by that which is divine ia our dual nature, the will 
of God. The stroug man only achieves harmony of soul, 
that is strength of character and unity of purpose, after 
sucb an inner duel, 

Christ’s cry that the cup wight pass from bim was nota 
disloyal suggestion. Ready forthe sacrifice, and shrinking 
from cuffering, his pature demanded if there might pot be 
anuther way in God’s plav. It was not rebellion buta 
rational question. 

It is right to ask God to grant us avother way if the oue 
we think we are about to tread seems too hard. Perbaps 
he may prepare another patb; perhaps not. But his deci- 
sion should be fival. 

There is hardly a power more potent when intelligently 
directed than weakness. At the moment when Christ was 
in his greatest agony audi when a dispassionate spectator 
would have pronounced him weakest by rea-on of his 
bloody sweat, he was the strongest. He realized his weak- 
ness apd prayed. Herein lay his unconquerable s' rengtb. 

We cannot blame the disciples for sh eping at this hour. 
We should have done it ourselves. Tired and sorrowiul 
pature succumbs at last. Tortured martyrs ov the Inquis- 
itorial rack were known to fall aslecp in their unbearable 
agony. But Christ recognized that the supreme moment 
and the supreme test was at this hour. Spirit must be 
stronger than nature when we are Christ’s disciples. 

At a supreme test like that of Judas we might not betray 
Christ, but that strength of virtue that we pride ourselves 
upon does not prevent our betriying him in a thousand 
little ways that » re so commcn that they pass unnoticed. 

Christ asks for no impetuosity from his followers. He is 
always rectifying the mistakes of such violent disciples. 
Hasty onslaught, boisterous fury, pas»ionate vehemence, 




















are not solidierly qualities. 
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THE long lingering ‘‘twin abomination” is GONE. 
Slavery went in blood, polygamy has gone by peaceful 
revolution. Praise be to God! 

What does it mean that bells do not ring and cannon 
thunder? Is it not better that a great revolution should 
be achieved peacefully than by war? Does not the pub- 
lic know that Monday, October 6th, was one of the great 
days in the history of the United States, a day long to 
be celebrated by the people of Utah and the neighbor- 
ing States of the future, as the day of their great deliv- 
erance? What Independence Day is to the nation, what 
Emancipation Day is to the African race, that will the 
day of the abolition of polygamy be to the people beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. 

But some doubter says: Go slow; they are cheating 
you; they do not mean it. But they do meanit, So 
says not only Wilford Woodruff, President of the Mor- 
mon Church and successor of Joseph Smith and Brig- 
ham Young and John Taylor, but so says the Governor 
of the Territory and so says Judge Zane, We can trust 
those two true men. No one will suspect them of being 
blind or easily hoodwinked. Read what President 
Woodruff and Governor Thomas say in the articies on 
our first page, which they have courtecusly and 
promptly sent in response to our telegrams, Woodruff 
is the final authority of the Church in the matter of 
revelations from God. He has received the revelation, 
long waited for, and we quote his words, addressed by 
him, through THE INDEPENDENT to the country and to 
the world. ‘‘The revelation of God requires us to obey 
the laws of the land.” When he speaks to the Mormon 
Church discussion is ended, He is ‘the only man on 
earth, at the present time, who holds the keys to the 
sealing ordinances”; and by unanimous vote, in the 
great representative Conference of Apostles, Bishops, 
Elders and other representatives, President Woodruff’s 
revelation and manifesto was accepted and approved as 
the Law of the Church. No language could be more 





pesitive. Polygamy is now forbidden by the rules of 
the Mormon Church as well as by the law of the land; 
and the Endowment House has been, by President 
Woodruff’s orders, taken down. 

But the doubters say again, that it is not genuine; 
that the leaders do not mean it; that they only meant 
to get into the Union as a State. when they will have 
another revelation and manifesto restoring polygamy. 
Then listen to what Governor Thomas says, through 
THE INDEPENDENT to the country: 

“If the action taken by the Mormons was not taken 
in good faith, still the result, so far as Polygamy is 
concerned, is the same. IT HAS BEEN BURIED 
NEVER TO BE RESURRECTED.” 

We believe him; and we thank God with joy beyond 
expression. The twin relics are DEAD, and we busy our- 
selves only with burying their carcasses. 

We do not pretend that this has been done cheerfully 
or without enormous pressure from public opinion, aud 
from laws, courts and prisons. Five years ago, the 
same Conference which now pronounces plural mar- 
riages abolished, declared them to be a vital part of their 
religion, laws and courts to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. We do not doubt that it was a bitter pill to many 
to accept the new revelation and order; but they have 
to do it, and they never can deny or reverse it. Revolu- 
tions do not go backward. Once condemned, polygamy 
cannot be restored, any more than the more criminal 
polygamous polyandry could be restored when the young 
men got control of the Oneida Community, and pro- 
claimed their complex marriage ended, and monogamy 
restored. That shame was finished; and so is this curse. 
Once more, thank God! 

It does not follow that Utah should be speedily re- 
ceived into the Union as a State. It must prove its sin- 
cerity by a period of probation. But those in prison 
for polygamy can now renounce it and be released. 
We have no national war on anything in the Mormon 
Church but polygamy. Dr. McNiece implies that the ec- 
clesiastical tyranny is ‘* the upas tree,” and polygamy 
** the little sprout.” We do not look at it so, The ec- 
clesiastical machine is bad enough and should be re- 
formed, and will be by its own people. But it has the 
same rights, within the State, as the Presbyterian or 
Methodist or Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system, 
whose edicts can bring no physical force to execute 
them. Time and education must end that evil. The 
laws were concerned only with polygamy; public senti- 
ment, the public sentiment of the third and fourth gen- 
eration, will dothe rest. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 





WE give, at no little expense and trouble, a full re- 


port of the annual meeting of the American Board at 
Minneapolis. It will be read with interest, and the 
friends of the Board will conclude it with a hearty prayer 
of thanks,iving that none of those things which they so 
greatly feared have come to pase. 

There was good reason to believe that the meeting at 
Minneapolis would be a crisis in the history of the 
Board, which, safely passed, would mark the end of un- 
happy controversy. There was naturally great solici- 
tude that whatever should be done should be in harmony 
with what had preceded; that the policy of the past 
should not be reversed, of which there was little dan- 
ger, or nullitied, which appeared to be the real danger. 
There is nothing so wearying as a constant state of war- 
fare, After the New York meeting there was a period 
of quiet broken by the Covell case, and then another 
period of peace and prosperity, broken again by attacks 
on the admiuistration on the eve of the Minneapolis 
meeting. The danger apprehended was that too much 
might be conceded in the hope of permanent peace. We 
thought it necessary to warn the friends of the Board 
that to concede what was demanded would not end the 
controversy, but only give rise to demands for further 
concessions. 

The result is most re-assuring. Dr. Taylor expressed 
the feeling which will possess the friends of the Board 
when they learn what was done, in his motion that the 
recommendation of the Committee of Nine be adopted. 
He had come to Minneapolis, he said, with grave appre- 
hension; but the report had brought him great relief. The 
report is a severe one in some respects. It reflects strongly 
and we think unjustly upon the administration of the 
Home Department; but its recommendations are not rev- 
olutionary, unwise, or in auy respect dangerous. Wedo 
not like some of itscriticisms; but these were answered 
by Dr. Thompson, Dr. Alden and others, and the Board 
took care not to adopt them as its own expression, If 
they help to clear the air; if they help to restore a bet- 
ter feeling; if they increase anybody’s confidence; if they 
tend, in the slightest degree, to insure future harmony, 





they can, however unjust, te borne and borne cheerfully, 


They will not, we are sure, lessen the gratitude and ad- 
miration felt for the men who have so faithfully exe- 
cuted the commands of the Board, and discharged with 
such intelligence and discretion the hard duties im- 
posed upon them. So much for the cnticisms by the 
Committee of Nine, and by some of the speakers. Let 
them pass. 

The recommendations were unanimously adopt- 
ed. The first two concern the financial accounts; 
the third proposes a “‘substantial increase of tbe force 
employed by the Board” to present more fully and effica- 
ciously the cause of missions to the churches. We pre- 
sume no one could allege any reason why these revom- 
mendations should not instantly be accepted, as they 
were. 

The most important recommendation was, of course, 
the fourth, which is designed to ascertain the views of 
candidates for appointment as missionaries, in their own 
words, of the *‘leading doctrines of Scripture commonly 
held by the churches sustaining the Board,” and whether 
they have views at ‘‘variance” with those doctrines, 
Such statements, when received, are to go to the Pru- 
dential Committee, which may, if it desires, ask the can- 
didate for a fuller statement on any doctrinal point, or 
examine him at a session open to his personal friends 
and to corporate members. This rule prevents the Secre- 
taries from questioning any candidate concerning his 
statement of doctrinal views. We do not think that 
thisis at alla serious change. We can see nothing un- 
wise init. It allows a candidate to make such answer 
as he desires, and it rests with the Prudential Com- 
mittee whether a supplementary answer shall be asked 
for, and whether the candidate shall be appointed. If 
such a modification of methods will prevent further 
friction it is well to have it. Itleaves the final decision 
where it was before; and with the Prudential Committee 
as it has been and is, we may be sure that the rule laid 
down for its guidance at Des Moines will not be disre- 
garded. 

If the severest critics of the Board are perfectly satis- 
fied now, as they say they are, we are heartily glad. 
Let them be taken at their word. If they are satisfied 
the friends of the Board have no reason to be dissatis- 
fied. There has been no effort to revive the council 
system; no proposal to re-organize the Bcard; no attempt 
to revolutionize the Prudential Committee; no request 
to repeal the Des Moines resolution; and no demand to 
oust the Home Secretary. The recommendations of the 
Committee of Nineand the Committee of Fifteen were 
unanimous, and were unanimously adopted. Now let 
this chapter be closed. 

THE INDEPENDENT rejoices that so much harmony was 
manifested in the meeting at Minneapolis. We have 
sustained the Board in the past; we shall sustain it in 
the future, unless there should be a departure from the 
policy laid down at Des Moines. We have had the full- 
est confidence in the management of the Board in the 
past, and we have the same confidence still. We have 
kept our readers fully informed as to all that bas been 
done; we have printed appeals for enlarged contribu- 
tions; we have asked the missionaries in the field to use 
our columns to present their opportunities and needs; 
we have urged the churches to respond more liberally to 
the calls of the Board; and we have sought with all the 
wisdom and earnestness and persuasiveness that we 
could bring to bear to re-establish peace and barmony in 
the Board. We are glad to bave been able to do these 
things; we shall hope most fervently to be able to do 
greater things for the Board in the future. We sball 
strive to bring the missionaries in the fields and the con- 
tributors at home face to face in our columns, with the 
hope that their mutual interest may be increased; that 
the missionaries in the field may feel that the churches 
at home are in deep sympathy with them, and propose 
to give them a most liberal support; and that the 
churches at home may know that the missionaries are 
faithful and successful laborers, rendering due returns 
for the investments made in their behalf. 

President Storrs is cheered and encouraged. He 
believes the little storm at Minneapolis has cleared the 
air. Dr. Taylor thinks that at last the Board bas got 
clear of the dangerous ice-fields. We trust it may beso. 
If it should not be so, let the responsibility be on the 
heads of those who renew the disturbance. 
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THE COMING MUNICIPAL ELECTION. 


AN excellent opportunity now presents itself to rid the 
city of New York of the Tammany incubus. At the 
municipal election to be held next month, there will be 
but two tickets for voters to choose between—the Tam- 
many ticket and the anti-Tammany ticket. We do not,of 
course, count the Third Party campaign as a serious 
one. Last week committees, representing the Municipal 
League, which is unpartisan; the County Democracy, 
the most respectable wing of the Democratic Party; and 
the Republican Party, met in conference and agreed upon 
a full ticket. This ticket has been ratified at a public 
meeting of the Municipal League, and also by the County 
Democratic and by tae Republican County Conven- 
tion. Against this union ticket Tammany has brought 
forward a list of candidates, headed by the pres- 
ent Mayor, Hugh J. Grant, and will do what it can to 
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~ never had before, a fair choice between the good and 
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assert the power of Tammany Hall. 
The people of the city of New York now have, if they 


the bad. Long years of rule and ruin, of corrupt and 
incompetert government stand to the discredit of Tam- 
many. It is the Tammany of Tweed revived and re-in- 
stated; it represents the worst element in the population 
of the city of New York, the worst principles in munic- 
ipal government, A careful canvass, the results of 
which have not been seriously denied, made by The 
Evening Post, shows that the General Committee of 
Tammany Hall consists of 4,564 members, of whom 
2,567 members are allowed to vote in the General Com- 
mittee. Of these members 681 are rumsellers, of whom 
591 are classed as ‘‘criminal rumsellers.” Among the 
twenty-four members of the executive committee we 
find prefessional gamblers, gambling-house keepers, 
pugilists, toughs, convicted murderers, convicted felons 
and men indicted for bribery, misdemeanor and other 
crimes; while others are set down as members of the old 
Tweed gang. If such is the character of the managers 
of Tammany Hall, what must be.the character of the 
mass of voters who are at the beck and call of these 
managers? It is certainly not the kind of constituency 
that should be responsible for the government of the 
city of New York. 

On the other side, arrayed against Tammany, are the 
most respectable, intelligent and responsible elements of 
the population of the city. For their candidate for 
Mayor, they have chosen Francis M. Scott, a County 
Democrat, who has an excellent record asa lawyer and a8 
a public officer. Associated with him are Mr. Theodore 
W. Myers, for Comptroller, Mr. John W. Goff, for Dis- 
trict Attorney, also County Democrats; with Mr. William 
H. Corsa for Sheriff, Mr. William H. Bellamy for 
County Clerk, and Mr. James W. Hawes for President 
of the Board of Aldermen. The last three are Repub- 
licans. Good men are also nominated from the Repub- 
lican, Democratic and Labor Parties for Judges of the 
Supreme and City Courts. 

Here is a ticket that should command the support of 
all who want a decent and responsible municipal gov- 
ernment. Republicams and County Democrats und 
Labor men have sunk their partisan differences, and 
have united on a reform platform, resolVed, for once, to 
make a determined effort to rescue the city from the 
clutctes of Tammany, and restore it to the hands of the 
people. These men, of different political views, of dif- 
ferent creeds, of different nationalities, representing all 
that is best in the business, professional and social life of 
the city, have made the cause of good, honest, efficient 
government a common cause, und now have the right to 
expect that all decent and respectable voters will rally 
to their support in their battle against the ignorant and 
depraved hordes of Tammany Hall. 

The re-election of Mayor Grant would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be a great misfortune. It was a bold thing 
to re-nominate him for this position in the face of the 
scandal uncovered by the legislative committee a few 
months ago. He has never satisfactorily explained why 
he gave the large sum of $10,000 to the little daughter 
of Croker, the Tammany chief. If, after the exposure 
of this and other blots in his public career, the people of 
the city of New York re-elect him as Mayor, it will be 
to their everlasting shame and disgrace. 

Such a result does not seem possible. We believe it 
can be made impossible, if only every decent voter will 
do his duty. The union movement has been managed 
with prudence and wisdom; it has proceeded in entire 
harmony, and so far no serious mistake has been made. 
If the same harmony and good judgment are displayed 
in its campaign for the next two weeks, we shall expect 
to chronicle the downfall of Tammany. 





GENERAL WALKER ON THE ELEVENTH 
CENSUS. 


IN answer to some inquiries of ours Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, the Superintendent of the Ninth and Tenth 
Censuses, has written us the following concerning Su- 
perintendent Porter and the Eleventh Census. We call 
particular attention to it as most pertinent and timely: 


I have entire confidence in the fideiity of Mr. Porter. I 
believe him to be not only desirous, but) earnestly am- 
bitiou~, to take the Census in the best manner possible. 
The allegations of improper motives, which have been 
made from some quarters, I regard as not only absolutely 
false but monstrously cruel. Mr. Porter is a gigantic 
“‘worker,”’ and the fact that he has broken down in health, 
despite his great strength and power of ehdurance, ought 
to give his critics a new idea ofthe labors and cares attend- 
ing a Census of the United States, even if the fact of his 
disability does not induce his enemies to show him any 
mercy in his present prostrate condition. 

As to the complaints regarding the enumeration of New 
York City, I have no knowledge beyond that derived from 
the newspapers. The mere fact that loud and frequent 
complaints are made, proves nothing. It creates absolutely 
no presumption against the integrity of the Census. Men 
are rational animals only in part, and if there is one sub- 
ject on which they will talk more recklessly and foolishly 
than any other, itis statistics, especially when these relate 
to the population of their own city, or that of its nearest 
rival and dearest enemy. I have had painful occasion to 
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elect them, in order to ‘“‘vindieate” Mayor Grant and re- | ousies and ambitions are concerned, or when a “boom,” | also disincorporated the Mormon Church and the Per- ' 


continuing for a few years, has carried them far out of their 
reckoning. : 

But while thus the mere fact of loud and frequent com- 
plaints does not even create a presumption of error (indeed 
the gravest errors and the greatest frauds in the history of 
the United States Census have been committed without 
exciting suspicion, and have only been discovered ten years 
afterward), it is also true that the most likely result to 
follow any attempt at enumeration over a wide field is 
failure in a higher or lower degree. Not onlyis a bad 
Census easy to have, but a good Census is exceedingly hard 
toget. ‘‘ Eternal vigilance,” unceasing activity, tireless 
labor, far-reaching prevision—all these, in addition to good 
methods, constitute the lowest price of a fairly good enu- 
meration. 

How far the Eleventh Census will be approved on critical 
examination I cannot say; but no Census should be con- 
demned, or even suspected, on account of popular dissatis- 
faction with the results. Popular dissatisfaction in such 
matters is not even a kind of evidence. It may exist at 
the maximum where the Census is in the right; it may 
wholly fail to appear where the Census is grossly in the 
wrong, as in the enumeration of St. Louis and of Burling- 
ton, Vt., in 1870 

These words of General Walker are weighty words, 
and they come very opportunely. Very hasty and cruel 
judgments are being pronounced on very narrow 
grounds, and on no grounds at all, except of local pride 
and jealousy. General Walker was himself twice 
Superintendent of the Census, having been in charge 
both of the Ninth and the Tenth Census. He knows, 
therefore, by experience how hasty, unjust and cruel are 
many of the criticisms passed upon a Census and upon 
census workers. He refers to some of them, and bis ex- 
amples show that if the count in New York and other 
cities should prove to be incorrect, parallels are to be 
found in previous Censuses, 

The count made by tue police in New York City gives 
figures larger by about 180,000 than those returned by 
the Census enumerators, This is a wide margin; but it 
does not necessarily discredit the census returos. The 
enumerators took the Census for the ist day of June. 
All births occurring after that date were not included. 
All residents who were alive on that day were number- 
ed; but the police count, taken four months later, was 
spread over a period of more than two weeks. As the 
average birth-rate is 103 daily, the difference, on this 
point alone, between the Federal count and the police 
couut would be considerable. Of course the population 
of the city in June and the population of the city in Oc- 
tober are two different things. There must naturally 
be many thousands in the city in October who are 
absent in June. Tne large influx of Jewish and other 
immigrants since June is also an important factor to be 
considered, and it is significant that the districts showing 
the largest increase, according to the ‘police count, are 


these allowances are made, there will remain a large 


in defense of its own count. 
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HOW MORMON POLYGAMY WAS KILLED. 








Conference and comprehended its immense importance 


swered, and our first editorial utterance is a Jubilate, 
The series of events which have culminated in thi 





know how unfair and unwise men can be, where local jeal - 





those lying in the Jewisa quarter. Nevertheless, after 


difference. How is this difference to be accounted for? 
We have no good reason for suspecting that the police 
count was not honestly taken, tho some of its methods 
were obviously wrong. We must, to be fair all around, 
wait till we hear what the Census Bureau has to say 


WHEN, three weeks ago, Wilford Woodruff, President 
of the Mormon Church, issued a manifesto declaring it 
to be his intention to submit to the laws forbidding po- 
lygamy, denying that he had allowed polygamous mar- 
riages during the past year, and advising the Latter Day 
Saints to abstain from all marriages forbidden by the 
laws, no one paid any special attention to it. It was 
regarded by all the foes of Mormonism as a Mormon 
trick, and the Governor said: If they mean it, let the 
great Conference of the Church indorse it. This was 
done on Monday of last week. But the people did not 
understand it; they were dazed by it. The newspapers 
had very little to say about it; they did not seem to 
know what to say. They did not understand that a 
great revolution had taken place, and that the Mormon 
problem was solved, the conflict ended by surrender of 
the foe. As soon as we saw the action of the Mormon 


we telegraphed to those in Utah highest in authority 
and best informed on the subject, whether in the Mor- 
mon Church or in the service of the Government, to tell 
our readers and to inform the country what was the sig- we 
nificance of this remarkable action. They have an- 
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petual Incorporation Fund Society, and the Attorney- 
General of the United States was directed to close up 
their affairs. This was done. By thesame act the pub- 
licschools were taken out of the hands of the hierarchy 
by appointing a school superintendent and re-districting 
the Territory, so thut Gentile votes might have proper 
weight. The moral force of all this energetic policy 
was immense, A long procession of apostles and elders 
went to the penitentiary, and others fled into exile, and 
the President of the Church died in hiding in 1887, 
More than a year ago the authorities of the Church de- 
clared that plural marriages were no longer encouraged 
or celebrated; and tho this was not quite true, yet few 
young men contracted such marriages, and a public 
sentiment against them grew up rapidly within the 
Church itself. 

Soon after the passage of the Tucker-Edmunds Law 
‘the Mormons concocted a constitution forbidding polyg- 
amy and petitioned Congress to make Utah a State. 
Both Democrats and Republicans joined in opposing the 
petition and Congress would not entertain it. The Mor- 
mon Church then had to settle down to a losing fight 
against the growing forces of enlightenment arrayed 
against it. Wesaid in THE INDEPENDENT a year ago that 
the tactics of opposition or delay were exhausted and 
the end clearly in view. 

The immigration of Gentiles greatly helped the con- 
flict in Utah. The whole mining interests since 1863 
bave been 1n the hands of Gentiles, as also all the railroad 
interests since 1869. Nearly all the miners and railroad 
men have been bitter haters of Mormonisw, The single 
mining town of Park City, with a population, wholly Gen- 
tile, of ten thousand, sent. in 1885, the first non-Mormon 
to the Legislature. In 1887 there were fcur, and in 1889 
there were eight, of whom tbree were in the upper House. 
Last year Ogden City went anti-Mormon, and this year 
Slt Lake City did the same. In 1885, a single ward of 
Salt Lake City elected a Gentile schoul trustee; now the 
Gentiles control most of the schools of that city. With 
this increase of Gentile power and with business and 
social relations between Mormons and Gentiles the wail 
of division gradually broke down, Many young Mor- 
monscould not te kept from voting the Mormon ticket, 
and Gentiles were elected trustees of Deseret Univer- 
sity. Tne number of seceders increased, and they were 
no longer ostracized. 

All this good work was mightily helped by the church 
work of several denominations, and by the schools es- 
tablished all over the Territory, especially by the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists. All the light which re- 
ligion and education could shed, as well as all the force 
which public sentiment embodied in law could supply, 
was focused cn that Territory, whose whole population 
is only that of a second-class Eastern city, and the re- 
sult could not long be in doubt. 

While the result was sure, there was vo neglect to 
continue the warfare, Congress was faithful, the courts 
were faithful, the Churches were faithful, the Gentile 
population was faithfuJ, The Utah Commission and the 
Governor would not be hoodwinked. They would not 
easily believe that the Mormon hierarchy would hon- 
estly yield. They asked that the revelation by which 
Joseph Smith imposed polygamy be repealed by the 
authority of the President of the Church and indorsed 
and promulgated by the great Conference of the Uhurch. 
At last, three weeks ago, Wilford Woodruff made the 
momentous declaration. But that was not accepted by 
those whose business it was to see that victory was not 
snatched away in the moment of conquest. Finally the 
Conference itself has spoken, and its word is conclusive 
Polygamy is dead beyond resurrection. The war is 
ended, The army can go home, and we can trust a 
watchful constabulary. 

Now is the time to bring all the forces of public opinion 
on Utah to bear, by all the means the Church can use, 
or the public press supply, to break up the ecclesiastical 
tyranny of the Mormon Churcb. But this is no longer 
the duty of the Nation. It belongs to the domain of 
private rights and good reason. The first thing to be 
considered is that now the Mormon will be, and ought 
to be, a voter, in Utah or Idaho or Montana or Arizona. 
That must be fully understood and the danger guarded 
» | against; but by means consistent with the principles of 
free government. This matter we refer to mission 
boards and to all organs of public opinion. 


— 





THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 





8 THE following brief, comprehensive and triumpbant 


great victory deserve recalling. The Edmunds Law platform was ad opted by the Lake M»\l.onk Indian Con- 
was passed in 1882, but it took several years for it to ference last week: 

pass through the ordeal of the events and have its con- 
stitutionality settled. In 1885 the convictions for polyg- | ence, looking back upon the past and !orward to the future, 
amy, or ‘unlawful cohabitation,” had been but 37; | thank God and take courage. The workers in the mission- 
in 1886 they rose to 127, and in the succeeding year to | 4ry schools, wno have been the pioneers in this movement, 
236, A great step in advance was taken in 1887 when have, by the inspiring results of their labor, pursued with 
Congress passed the Tucker-Edmunds Law, under inadequate means and against great discouragements, dem- 
which cohabitation was made evidence of plural mar- onstrated tne capacity of the [ndian for civilization, and 
riage. This made convictions easier, as women could 
not swear that they were not married, and it proved 
that the mind of Cungress and the nation would not be 
diverted by the cry of religious persecution. This law 


The members of this eighth annuai Lake Mohuuk Confer- 


created a public sentiment which demands bis civilization. 
Chis growing sentiment has been demonstrated in tbe in- 
auguration of the peace policy, the creation of the Buard 
of Indian Commissioners, the gradual improvement in the 
personnel of the Indian Bureau, the organization and wora 
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of the Mohonk Conference, the abandonment of the pervi- 
cious reservation system, the allotment of lands in severalty, 
the improved, tho still inadequate provisions for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the gradual discontinuance of the 
policy of feeding the Indian and making him a mendicant, 
the steady development of the policy of teaching bim and 
maakirg bim a citizen, witnessed in the ircreased govern- 
meotal aporcpriations for Indian education from $20 000 in 
1870 to $1,800,000 in 1890, and it reaches a fitting culmina- 
tion in the admirabie plan of the preseut Indian Comwmis- 
siovers for providing all children cf school age with a com- 
mon-schoo!l education at governmental expense and in 
schools uniter governmental control. . 

Turning toward tne future, this Conferance first urges 
Congress to make such liberal and increasing appropria- 
tions as may be necessary to perfect this plan and carry it 
into full operation. ‘ 

Second. Ic calls for afurther extension of education in 
all the industrial arts as essential to preparation for self- 
support. 

Third. It protests against the removal of capable officials 
for party reasons, and emphasizes the ity of a per- 
manent tenure and non-partisan administration in the In- 
dian Bureaa. 

Fourth, It recommends improvement in the provisions 
for the regular aod Jegal administration of justice, both 
toward and among the Indians, and indorses the specific 
recommendations for this purpose laid before the Confer- 
ence at this session by its Committee on Law. 

Fifth. It urges the chur:shes to larger gifts and greater 
zeal in their distinctive Christian work among the Indians, 
without which ali the efforts of the Government for their 
civilization will be in vain. 

Sixth. It re-affirms as the fundamental principle which 
should control all friends of the Indians that all work for 
them, whether by private benevolence or by the Govern- 
ment, should be done in anticipation of and in preparation 
for the time when the Iadian races of this country will be 
absorbed into the body of our citizens, and the specific In- 
dian problem will be inerged in the great problem of build- 
ing up a human brotberhood which the providence of God 
has laid upon the American people. 

The Conference this year was the largest and one,of 
the most interesting ever held. It had comparatively 
little sharp controversy; it was a Conference which pro- 
claimed victory. Everything during the year has gone 
well, A good Indian Commissioner, appointed more 
than a year ago, was during the year confirmed, after 
the most strenuous opposition. His policy has been 
broad, patriotic and national. The only criticism has 
come from those who wished to extend denominational 
schools at the expense of theGovernment. Congress has 
been more liberal than ever in making appropriations, 
and, tho it has made some mistakes, its purpose is evi- 
dently friendly and just. 

The chief discussion was on the question whether the 
friends of the Indian should seek to have a definite pol- 
icy for reducing the appropriations to religious or con- 
tract schools. Such a policy was not indorsed. It was 
remembered that it is less than two years since the In- 
dian Bureau has been redeemed from the worst control 
which it has seen since Grant reformed the Indian ad- 
ministration. During all the history of Indian educa- 
tion, it has been the religious schools, supported in part 
by the Government, which have given a pattern of 
efficiency and permancy to the Government schools. To 
crowd or starve them out would not yet be safe, 

The effort for it came from two sources, one bigoted 
anti-Catholic and the other narrowly doctrinaire. It is 
true that the Catholics control about two-thirds of the 
appropriations for contract schools. It is true that such 
a system of Government patronage of religious schools 
is inconsistent with the principles of our Constitution 
and of the government of afree country. But the In- 
dian reservations are not afree country. They are no 
more free than a fort full of Government soldiers, or a 
blind asylum, or a penitentiary. For suck communities 
there is no rule which requires the separation of Church 
and State; in such communities religious instruction 
always nas beenand always will have to be provided at 
the expense of the State. Schools among our Indian 
wards, for which the Government is ia loco parentis, 
must be religious schools, wrether purely Government 
schools, or denomiuational and contract schools. The 
principle of separation of Church and State is not the 
only thing which we have to consider, and in certain 
communities it has no bearing. 

What the Motionk Conference needs now to do is not 
so much to outline new policies as it is to re-inforce 
public sentiment and bring it to bear upon Congress, 
the Church and the people to perfect legislation, to sup- 
ply education for all Indian children and instruction in 
agricultural and mechanical arts for their parents, and 
religious influences for all, so that, as speedily as possi- 
ble, the Indians may be merged into the body of our 
Citizens, and all special Indian legislation and Indian 
education, and Indian churches come to an end. 
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AT the meeting of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil, at Worcester, last October, the Committee on Mor 
monism reported that during the past three years such 
wouderful progress had been made in the war against 
Mormon polygamy that the end was in sight, and the 
committee asked tg be discharged. Some of those pres- 
ent and most deeply in»verested in the subject, regarded 
that report as too roseate, and it was voted to have the 
committee continued. We now see that the hopeful prog- 
nostications have been abundantly justified. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE delay our issue one day and add sixteen pages to 
make room for a verbatim report of the important meeting 
of the American Board at Minneapolis. Thousands of our 
sub-cribers will read every word of the papers and discus- 
sions. Besides this we provide more than our usual variety 
of attractive contributions, After a prem by no less a 
singer than Edmund Clarence Stedman, and addressed, we 
shrewdly suspect, to William Sharp, we print three nota- 
ble articles, received by telegraph, on the death of Mormon 
Polygamy by the President of the Mormon Church. the 
Governor of the Territory of Utah, and Dr. MeNiece, long 
the pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Salt Lake 
City. Then follow another uopublished paper by Thomas 
De Quincey on Miracles; a criticism of Gosse’s poetry, by A. 
Mary F. Robinson, the English writer and poet; Professor 
Sumner talks of the cheapness of human life; Susan Coo- 
lidge gives impressions of Oberammergau; Mr. Veenscho- 
ten discusses the Federal Union of the Reformed Churches; 
a Presbyterian divine tells very weird stories of strange 
dreams and premonitions, for whose truth he vouches; Dr. 
W. E. Park tells of English Cathedrals, Druid and Cbris- 
tian; and Miss Ward gives a description of Art at a Cattle 
Show. There ure more poems by William C. Wilkinson 
(from a coming book) and Eva L. Carson, and stories by 
Charles H. Lugrin and S. G. W. Benjamin, and ali the 
wealth of the editorial and critical departments. 








Dr. CARLOs F, MACDONALD, President of the State Com- 
mission in Luuacy, has furnished to Goverwor Hill an offi- 
cial report of the execution of Kemmler by electricity, in 
which he corrects the gross misrepresentations of some 
of the newspapers in regard to this execution, points out 
mistakes that may be easily avoided in the future, and ex- 
presses the decided opinion that this mode of inflicting the 
death penalty is vastly preferable to hanging, “ both as re- 
gards the suddenness with which death is effected and the 
expedition with which all the immediate preliminary de- 
tails may be arranged.’”’ The report concludes with the 
following recommendations: 


* First. The statute providing for the execution of criminals 
by electricity snould be amended so as to provide for but one 
plant, to be located in the central part of the State, in a build- 
ing especially constructed for the purpose. The building should 
contain the necessary electrical apparatus,an engine, execu- 
tion-room, solitary cells and quarters for the guards and other 
necessary officials, the apparatus to be in charge of and operated 
by a competent, accredited electrician. 

* Second. The engine and dynamo should be especially con- 
structed for the purpose and should be capable of generating 
an electro-motive force of at least 3,000 volts, in order to insure 
the maximum voltage that would be necessary and at the same 
time cause no injustice to any electrical lighting company, such 
as is likely fo be’ the case so long as commercial dynamos are 
used in execating criminals. 

“ Third. The volt-meter should be located in the execution- 
room, and a competent and responsible official should be de- 
tailed to take the readings of the meter before and at the 
instant the current is applied. The voltage should not be less 
than 1,500, nor more that 2,000, and should be a matter of official 
record. The prisoner's resistance should also be taken imme- 
diately before bringing him into the execution-room. 

* Fourth. The statute should require an official report of each 
execution to be made to the Governor within ten days after the 
execution takes place.”’ 


There will no doubt be a strong effort made to induce the 
next Legislature of this State to change the law, either re- 
pealing the death penalty altogether, or returning to the 
barbarism of hanging. Let the law be amended as sug- 
gested by Dr. Macdonald; but it certainly should not be 
repealed in either of the above ways. 





THE city of Los Angeles, in California, passed an ordi 
nance making eight hours a day’s workin any contract 
with the city, declaring it to be a misdemeanor for any con- 
tractor, if doing work for the city, to employ men for more 
than eight hours a day, even when paying them extra wages 
for any excess of labor beyond eight hours, and also de- 
claring that no Chinaman should be employed by any such 
contractor. The Supreme Court of the State has had oc- 
casion to pass judgment on the constitutionality of this re- 
markable ordinance. The language of the Court on the 
point is as follows: 

“If the services to be performed were unlawful or against 
public policy, or the employment were such as might be unfit for 
certain persons, as, for example, females or infants, the ordi- 
nance might be upheld as a sanitary or police regulation; but we 
cannot conceive of any theory upon which a city could be justi- 
fied in making it a misdemeanor for one of its citizens to con- 
tract with another for services to be rendered because the con- 


| tract is that he shall work more than a limited number of hours 


per day.” 

The soundness of this doctrine lies upon its face. The right 
of free contract ia respect alike to both parties, is violated 
by such a stupid ordinance. The general truth is that all 
persons legally capable of entering into lawful contracts, 
should be left perfectly free to make their own bargains, 
without any interference by law. This is common sense, 
and any law inconsistent therewith is both tyranny and 
nonsense. 


....A most extraordinary private letter from Bishop Gil- 
mour to Archbishop Elder, or what purports to be such, is 
printed by The Catholic Knight, the paper on which the 
ban was lately put by Bishop Gilmour. In that letter the 
Bishop expresses a contempt for the conduct of the author- 
ities at Rome in view of their weakness in dealing with his 
yuarrel with his recalcitrant priests. ‘‘I have not a parti- 
cle of confidence,” says he to the Archbishop of Cincinnati 





and his own immediate superior, “in Rome’s consistency, 
either in law or in iaterpretation.” If the letter is genuine 
the Bishop will have to step out, not for writing the letter 
perhaps, but because he did not prevent its getting into 
print. 

...-President Harrison, in his trip to Kansas last week, 
was received along the route with popular demonstrations 
that amounted almost to ovations. His speeches were in a 
very happy vein. Compelled to avoid all burning or parti- 
san questions, his range of topics was, of course, greatly 
limited; but his speeches abounded in graceful and happy 
hits, and were altogetber such as were appropriate and be- 
coming in the chief magistrate of the nation. 


.... The constitution prepared for New Mexico and voted 
upon the other day, wasrejected. The whole Roman Cath- 
olic vote was cast against it by direction of Archbishop 
Salpointe. The ground of opposition was tbe fact that pro- 
vision was made for undenominational public schools, and 
that no State funds should be given to any other nor to any 
sectarian benevolent institutions. It is evident that the 
Territory is not ready for statehood. 


. .-Tammany Hall,in renominating Mayor Grant, last. 
week, adopted a resolution declaring that “by the record 
which has been made during the past two years we are 
willing to be judged.” Everybody knows how thoroughly 
bad that record is; and we trust that the people of the city 
of New York will take Tammany at its word and so 
“*jadge’’ it at the coming election as to vindicate the honor 
ot truth, purity and good government. 


....Mr. Associate Justice Miller, one of the brightest or- 
namwents of the Supreme Bench of the United States, was 
stricken with paralysis on Friday last, and as we write his 
life is slowly ebbing away. He had reached an advanced 
age, but until the last his magnificent judicial powers were 
unabated. Some of the ablest vpinions of our chief court 
were from his pen. His loss will be deeply felt. 


....When Democrats nominate as candidates for Con- 
gress snch pronounced Free Tradersas David A. Wellsand 
William Everett, there is no difficulty in understanding 
the character of the party creed onthis subject. Both can- 
didates are gentlemen of high standing, and they exactly 
fit a Free Trade party. 


.... Judge Andrews holds that the Weekly Payment law, 
passed by the last Legislature of this State, applies only to 
the wage earners, and has nothing to do with salaried 
officers and clerks. This isthe natural construction of the 
language of the statute. 


...Dr. Gate8, the new president of Amherst, has been 
elected President of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
taking the place of the late Clinion B. Fisk. Dr. Gates 
has been an active member of that Board for six years. 


....The Tammany ticket is pre-eminently the ticket of 
rumsellers. Rumsellers control the organization, and the 
ticket is headed by the son of a rumseller, who is interested 
in several properties devoted to rumselling. 


...-It is not national but State law, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, which has just punisbed a 
restaurant-keeper in Detroit for refusing to serve a colored 
map. 


..-. The news of the death of Professor Phelps, of An- 
dover, comes just as we go to press; and we have on another 
page given too brief an account of his life and character. 


... Last week was one of the most momentous in the 
history of the country since the capture of Richmond. It 
witnessed the end of Mormon Polygamy. 


.... “Every one is happy,’ isthe phrase with which a dis- 
tinguished corporate member writing to us from Minne- 
apolis, concludes his letter. 


.... We congratulate President Harrison, who has been 
so outspoken against polygamy, that its downfall comes 
during his Administration. 


.... The first note of the downfall of polygamy was that 
of the locomotive whistle. 








THERE is a “throne of grace,’ and to that throne 
man may come to obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
timeof need. Christ sits upon that throne as the dispenser 
of mercy and grace to all who seek his favor iu accordance 
with the Bible. 


.... Human nature consists of an organized animal body 
and a rational soul, mysteriously united during the pres- 
ent life, and separated by death. The body is mortal, and 
at death speedily decays. The soul is immortal, and at 
death leaves the body and exists elsewhere. These are 
common, and yet most wonderful and impressive thoughts. 


.... "The Word of God” is that which God speaks in the 
sense of annexing thereto his authority, whether it be a 
promise made, or a threatening uttered, or a doctrine 
taught, or a fact stated, and whether it be contained in 
the law or the Gospel of God. Man’s duty is to believe 
this Word; and when it imposes a duty, to obey it. 


....Heaven in the Bible is presented to human thought 
as a state of rest, not as a condition of torpid inactivity, 
but in contrast with the trials, conflicts and tribulations 
of the present life. The saint in Heaven rests from the 
“Jabors’’ of this earthly sojourn. These ‘** labors” do not 
follow him to the skies. They belong to ‘‘the former 
things ’”’ that have passed away. 

....There is a service to be rendered to Chris" as well as 
a salvation to be gained by him; and true faithin him 
includes both. While it lays one nand upon the prize 
immortal and hopes for the blessedness of Heaven through 
him, it also lays the other hand upon the work to be done 
tor Christ and cheerfully welcomes the latter, not as a 
task or a burdensome necessity, but as a gracious and ex- 
alted privilege. This faith is a consecrating power, as well 
as a saving condition. 
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Beligions j Intelligence. 


MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 


BY OUR OWN CORR¥SPONDENT. 





TuE Committee appointed by the last General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church on the Revision of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith convened in the Library Hall 
of the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny City, 
Penn., on Tuesday of last week. 

The members of the Committee are as follows: 

Ministers:—The Rev. Prof. William Henry Green, D.D., 
LL.D, Synod of New Jersey; Pres. Thomas S. Hastings, 
D D., LL.D., Synod of New York; the Rev. Prof. Matthew 
B. Riddle, D.D., Synod of Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., Synod of New York; the 
Rev. Prof. Edward D. Morris, DD, LLD, Synod of 
Onio; the Rev. Prof. Herrick Johnson, DD., LL.D., Synod 
of Illinois; the Rev. Prof. William Alexander, D.D., 
Synod of the Pacific; Pres. Francis L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., 
Synod of New Jersey; Pres. William C. Roberts, D.D, 
LL.D , Synod of Iilinois; the Rev. William E. Moore, D.D., 
Synod of Ohio; the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, D D., Synod 
of New York; the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, D.D., Synod of 
Pennsylvania; the Rev. James T. Leftwich, D.D., Synod 
of Baltimore; the Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.O., LL.D., 
Synod of Mi:souri; the Rev. Edward R. Burkhalter, D.D., 
Synod of Iowa. 

Ruling Elders:—Ex-Justice William Strong, Synod of 
Baltimore; Ex-Senator Samuel J. R. McMillan, Synod of 
Minnesota; Judge Alfred Hand, Syrod of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Emerson E. White, Synod of Ohio; Judge Henry 


B. Sayler, Synod of Indiana; Winthrop S. Gilman, Esq,, - 


Synod of New York; Barker Gummere, Esq , Synod of 
New Jersey: William Ernst, Esq., Synod ot Kentucky; 
George Juunkin, Esq., Synod of Pennsylvania; Charles M. 
Charnley, Esq., Synod of Illinois. 

The entire twenty-five members, except Dr. Hastings and 
Elder Barker Gummere, answered to roll-call the first day. 
After devotional exercises the meeting organized by elect- 
ing the temporary chairman, Dr. William C. Roberts, per- 
manent Chairman and Dr. William E. Moore, Recording 
Secretary. Agreement upon hours for meeting and a code 
of rules for the government of the body consumed thetime 
ofthe first session. [It was decided that no reporter or other 
person not a member of the Committee could be admitted 
within the Library building when the Committee is inses- 
sion, aod a sentry was assigned to guard duty to prevent 
intrusion and to lock the doors except when members are 
entering or retiring. . 

The Chairman and the Secretary, however, were author- 
ized to give the press such information of a general charac- 
acter concerning the doings of the body as they may deem 
best; but no.official report of their revisional decisions need 
be expected until their report is made to the General As- 
sembly which meets in Detroit the third Thursday of next 
May. At the second session the resiguations of Dr. Has- 
tings and Elder Gumwmere were received. Both these were 
based on the grounds of ill-healthand so urgently pressed 
that the Committee felt in duty bound to accept them, tho 
with sincere regret. 

Drs. Nicec!is and Johnson and Judge Hand were ap- 
pointed to nominate persons to fill the vacancies; and ata 
later session named Dr. R. R. Booth, of New York, and 
Elder Morris H. Stratton, of Salem, N. J., who were unani- 
mously elected, and who, a few days later, notified their 
acceptance. Getting down to their work, the Committee 
first read over the entire Confession of Faith, marking 
such passages as were considered by any member as de- 
manding cousiteration with a view to change. 

No debate was allowed at this reading, aud only a short 
time was given to members to express their opinions. Be- 
fore this step in the proceedings was fully taken, the re- 
visers were pretty well convinced that their work will not 
be wanting io the spice which variety of opinion gives. 

Toe portions of the Confession of Faith which were 
marked for revision were as follows: Chapter IIL; chapter 
IV, section 1; chapter V, section 6; chapter VI, sections 1, 
2,3 aud 4; chapter VII, section 4; ckapter VIII, sections 4, 
5 and 8; chapter 1X, section 3; chapter X, sections 1, 2, 3 
and 4; chapter XI, section 3; chapter XIV, section 1; chap- 
ter XV, section 4; chapter XVI, sestion 7; chapter XX, 
section 1: chapter XXI, sections 4 and 8; chapter XXII, 
sections 3 and 7; chapter X XLV, sections 3 and 6; chapter 
XXV: chapter XXVII, section 4; chapter XXVIII, sections 
land 2: chapter X XIX, sections 1, 2 and 3; chapter XXX, 
section 2; chapter XXXII, sections 1, 2 and 3; cbapter 
XXXLII, section 2. 

Turning back to the beginning of the venerable Creed 
the revisers soon found themselves groping amid the 
shadows that enshroud the third chapter, and just when 
they will emerge is thought by all intelligeat reporters to 
be problematical. For the present we leave them there. 

Weare assured, however, by a very conservative mem- 
ber, that an admirable spirit prevails in the Committee, 
and that there are indications that tho their work may 
be tedious there willin the end be unanimity and mild re- 
vision. Your correspondent has reason to believe that in- 
dividual members of the Committee favoring revision came 
tothe meeting with the conviction that any important 
changes that could be effected at tne present time would 
only leave the Confession in a more unsatisfactery form to 
the great mass of Presbyterians than it is now. 

The fact that if changed at all it would be taken as the 
consensus of presbyterial doctrinal conviction would oc- 
casion this, whereas in its present form its historical value 
would be maintained without the Church being, as a mat- 
ter of fact, committed to it as a correct symbol of its faith. 

itis rumored and possibly true that the Revisers spent 
all of the Thursday afternoon session on Sections 3, 4, 

%, Gand? of Chapter IIL of the Confession of Faith. 

Frese are Gonfessedly the bardyet pointe wish whildh the 





Committee will have to deal, as they bave to do with the 
high mysteries of God’s eternal decrees. It is said the 
members discussed the above sections freely, and for each 
section nearly every committee-man bad a recommenda- 
tion of hisown. No vote was taken on any point, and it is 
thought by Secretary Moore that no vote on changes in 
the Confession will be taken at this meeting of the Com- 
mittee. It is alleged tnat the discussion centered about 
Section 8, which reads: 

“By the decrees of God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others fore-ordained to everlasting death ” 

The proof texts of this article are Romans ix, 22, 23: 
* What if God, wiliing to show his wrath and to make bis 
power known, endured with much long-suffering the ves- 
sels of wrath fitted to destruction; and that he might 
make known the riches of his mercy which he had afore 
prepared unto glory?” I Ephesians i. 5, 6: “* Having pre- 
destinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himself according to the good pleasure of his will, to the 
praise of the glory of his grace wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved.” Also Proverbs xvi, 4: ‘‘The 
Lord hath made all things for himself; yea, even the 
wicked for the day of evil.’”” The Committee has ia its pos- 
session the action, formulated, of the various presbyteries 
that during the past year expressed opinions on the poiuts 
in controversy. Expressions on Section 3, Chapter III, 
were read, so it is said, from thirty-eight presbyteries. 
Three of these favored its omission: 10 favored revision; 
9 insertions of various kinds, and 16 the omission of the 
last clause only. The opinions of the members of the 
Committee took as wide a range as those of the presbyte- 
ries. It is reported that Dr. Patton argued most emphbati- 
cally that this section lies at the foundation of the Calvin- 
istic system, and that to change it would conflict with the 
Commi ’g instructions. Dr. Van Dyke, on the otherhand, 
strenudtsly insisted that the Section should be revised. 
This information, it ought to be said, was not given offi- 
cially and may be an infereuce from the known views of 
the men. 

The new members will meet with the Committee on 
Tuesday, the 14th, at the close of which day the sessions 
will end until February 4th next. 

On invitation of Judge Strong the meeting will then 
convene in the parlors of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Covenant, Washington, D. C. 

There are on the Committee the present Moderator of 
the Gsneral Assembly, Dr. Moore, and six ex-Moderators, 
as follows: Drs. Niccolls, Morris, Van Dyke, Patton, and 
Roberts. 

All the ministers of the Committee as origiually consti- 
tutedand most of the elders are college graduates, distrib- 
uted as follows: 

Wushington and Jefferson College: Drs. Riddle, Alex- 
ander, Erskine, and Niccolls. 

Princeton: Drs. Leftwich, Burkhalter, and Roberts. 

Hamilton: Drs. Hastings, Beecher, and Johnson. 

Yale: Drs. Morris and Moore, and Elders Strong and 
Hand. : 

Lafayette: Dr. Green and Elder Junkin. 

Knox College, Toronto, Canada: Dr. /atton. 

University of Pennsylvania: Dr. Van Dyke. 

Duquesne College, Pittsburg: Ex-Senator McMillan. 

Cleveland University: Hon. ©. E. White, LL.D. Of 
Elders Gilman, Gummere, Ernst, Sayler, and Charley we 
have no data from which to speak correctly in this connec- 
tion. 

The theological seminaries at which the Doctors of Di- 
vinity of the Committee were graduated are as follows: 

Princeton: Drs. Green, Alexander, Patton, Roberts, Van 
Dyke, and Erskine. 

Union: Drs. Hastings, Leftwich, and Burkhalter. 

Western: Dr. Niccolls. 

Auburn; Drs. Beecher, Morris, Jobnson. 

New Brunswick: Dr. Riddle (having studied the first 
two jeats of his course at the Western). 

Dr. Moore studied theology with Dr. Lyman H. Atwater 
at Fairfield, Conn. 

Of the ministers on the committee, six are by birth Penn- 
sylvapians; four are of the State of New York; one of the 
Island of Bermuda, one’ of South Wales, Great Britain, 
one of Virginia, one of Ohio, one of New Jersey. 

Of the elders at least four were born in Pennsylvaniaand 
one in each of the following States: Connecticut, Ohio, 
Illinois, New Jersey, leaving two whose places of birth we 
do not know. 

Dr Burkhalter isthe youngest man amoug the ministers, 
Dr. Patton standing next to him in youth. 

The oldest member of the Committee by more than half 
ascore of years is the venerable ex-Chiet Justice Strong, 
who was born at Somers, Conn., May 6th, 1808. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


NOVEMBER 9tb-15th is appointed as the week of prayer 
for young men. 








..+. The Rev. Henry M. Booth, D.D., of Englewood, N J., 
declines to become President of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. 


.... The Catholic Review proposes that representation 
for the next Catholic Congress be fixed on a basis of com- 
putation that would resultin a total of 7,150 lay delegates, 
750 priests and 100 bishops and other ex-officio delegates, 
making a body of 8,000. 


... Tne Chicago Presbytery has petitioned the Board of 
Education of that city to make an order requiring the read- 
ing of appropriate extracts from the Bible each day in all 
the departments of the public schools ot Chicago. 


-»»-Ata meeting of volored ministers and officers of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, held im Akron, Ala., in 
August, a papef was unanimously adopted, asking the 
prestiytery of Puscalcoss, Als, to meet at Seima, Ooraber 





7th, tooverture the Synod of Alabama to organize a colored 
presbytery in that State. It is proposed to organize two 
such presbyteries in Mississippi, another in Louisiana, an- 
other in Georgia, and still another in the two Carolinas. 
These, with the presbytery in Louisiana already organized, 
may be formed into a synod. 


.---In the latter part of next month the first National 
Protestant Congress of England is to be held in London. 
The object of the Congress is ‘‘to unite in closer bonds of 
Christian fellowship and efforts the various sections of 
Christ’s Church in maintaining evangelical truth and 
practice, and inexposing an | resisting sacerdotal and other 
forms of error.’”’ Bishop Sugden, Dr. E. W. Bullinger, 
Rev. C. H. H. Wright, Dean of Achonry, and the Rev. 
Marcus Rainsford are among those who are expected to 
participate in the proceedings. 


-...-It is pleasant to see how, by slow degrees, the Govern. 
ment of India finds itself able to take hold of the abomi- 
nable customs of Paganism, and restrict or abolish them. 
First to fall was suttee, and widow burning has been ex- 
tinct for a generation. Now it is announced that the 
Government will introduce legislation to prevent the 
marriage of little girls. There has been of Jate an im- 
portant agitation of the subject, stimulated by the serious 
injury and death of a child wife, and furthered by the 
popular movementagainst the ill-treatment of child widows. 
Even the barbers of Bombay avreed in couneil to refuse 
to shave the hair of widows. 


...-Dr. Woodrow, of Columbia,S. C., who has been for 
some time a non resident member of the Augusta (Geor- 
gia) Presbytery, applied, last week, for membership in the 
Charleston (S. C.) Presbytery. The usual examination of 
candidates was made, tut wholly in writing. The follow- 
in resolution was then passed by a vote of seventeen to six: 

* Resolved, That Dr. Woodrow’s examination be declared un- 

satisfactory, and that his application for membership iu this 
presbytery be declined.” 
Eight reasons are given, at considerable length, for the 
action taken. The vote was taken without discussion. Dr. 
J. W. Flynn, of Charleston, gave notice of an appeal to 
the Synod of South Carolina. 


.-.-Another magnificent beyuest. This time it is the 
will of Newton Case, of Hartford, which gives half a 
million dollars to the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
This is an admirable example of wise appropriation, and 
will make Hartford one of the best equipped seminaries in 
the United Sta'es. It has a good equipment of new and 
com modious buildings, a choice library of 44,000 books, an 
able corps of teachers, and a handsome fund besides the 
present gift. Dr, Hartranft, the President, has few equals 
at the bead of our educational institutions. The spirit of 
the Seminary is catholic and liberal, and scarcely reminds 
one of the traditions of East Windsor. [tis curious that 
five of its faculty are Amherst graduates, the last appointee 
a son of George Leon Walker, D.D., being from that in- 
stitution. The Seminary bas now sixty-four students. 


...-Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati, has issued an offi- 
cial paper on the subject of secret societies and of the 
duties of pastors in relation tothem. He reminds those 
whose duty it is to hear confessions that the Masonic So- 
ciety is expressly condemned and under excommunication. 
It is then a mortal sin for any Catholic to enter it or con- 
tinue in it. The otber secret societies, Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, etc., he declares as dangerous to 
Catholics, and pastors should zealously dissuade those 
under their care from joining them; but absolution must 
not be refused, as the penitent is not in mortal sin; there- 
fore the offense, while one should be warned against it, is 
1ike that of aman who may be drinking more than he 
ought but witbout getting drunk. His confes or will tell 
him he is doing wrong and urge him to cease, vut will not 
refuse absolution because he 1s not in mortal sin. 


-..-The Church Commission, Protestant Episcopal, for 
Work Among the Colored People, held a meeting October 
2d, at which asummary of statistics was presented. From 
this summary it appears that nineteen dioceses are inter- 
ested in work among the colored people, having 132 sta- 
tions, with 62 white and 44 colored clergy; 116 Supday- 
schools and 8,248 pupils; 65 parochial schools, with 4,383 
pupils; 12 industrial schools, with 771 pupils; 674 confirmed; 
6,179 commuuicants. The amount of money contributed 
by the colored people themselves (so far as reported) was 
$14,369.27. These dioceses thus reported are Alabama, 
Arkansas, East Carolina, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, West 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Spriogfield, Ten- 


nessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. The appropri- 
ations for 1889-’90 were $44,550. 


.---Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover, died last Monday 
morning at Bar Harbor, Me., at the age of seventy. He 
was appointed Professor of Sacred Khetoric in Andover 
Seminary in 1848, and a more loved and honored man wever 
occupied achair of theological instruction. He held the 
place for thirty-one years, when sickness rather than ad- 
vancing age compelled himto resign his duties. Since 
1879 he has been a great sufferer, but bas been able to write 
many articles for the religious press, and to give to the pub- 
lic ** The Theory of Preaching’’ ard other volumes, made 
up of bis homiletical lectures and other papers. Oneof his 
most pupular works, and one of the best books of devotion 
ever published was “ The Still Hour.’’ There was a pecu- 
liar graciousness about bis address, a peculiar beauty 
about his literary style, and a strength in his thought 
which fascinated every one who heard him. While his 
theological views were conservative, they were kindly and 
charitable. He never thought of a severe doctrine but 
tenderly, as apy one will see who reads the one hymn on 
the topic of future punishment which the elaborate scheme 
of ‘The Sanbath Hymn Book” required should not be 
omitted, and which he wrote because he could find none 
suitable in the language, He was both reverenced and 
loved as few men have been. Professor Phelps was happy 
in his family life. His tirst wife, Elizabeth, was the 
aaughter of Pfof. Moses Stuart, the mother of Lligabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and was au author of fame. A son diedin 
the brilliant promise of young manhood, while Professor 
in Smith Co ree His last wife, wha survives him, is tae 
sister of Desoon Samuel Jokasoa, of Boston, 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
BY A CORPORATE MEMBER, 


THE preparations for the meeting were admirable. 
The hospitalities were unbounded. All conditions were 
favorable, To the system of free entertainment after an 
interruption of two years, at Cleveland and New York, 
areturn was made. The work involved in such large hos- 
pitality is great, but it was borne with much gracious- 
ness by the Minneapolis brethren. These brethren had 
raised in advance a no Jess sum than four thousand dol- 
lars to meet all charges, and tho notali this amount may 
be needed, yet evidently its possession invited freedom 
in the offer of many courtesies frequently not extended. 
Altho Pittsfield, Mass., to which the next Annual Meet- 
ing is to go, has not offered hospitalities quite so un- 
bounded, yet there can be no question but that the 
method of free entertainment allows the attendance of 
not a few to whom the meetings of the Board are of 
special worth. If these meetings are to continue to be 
old-fashioned in arousing missionary enthusiasm, enter- 
tainment should be as generous as it is possible to make 
it. 

A special fitness lay in holding the annual meeting in 
Minneapolis. Minneapolis was once the mission ground 
of the Board. Some one has said that the transforma- 
tion of the Pantheon at Rome into a Christian church 
illustrates how Christianity has triumphed in the very 
temple of its foes. It may also be said that the presence 
of the American Board in the land of the Dakotas 
manifests the splendid and magnificent progress of 
Christian civilization. Father Hennepin, whose name 
is preserved in one of the long avenues of this city, 
visited the site of Minneapolis two hundred and ten 
years ago; and if he were to return now, he would find 
the institutions of his own Church and of the Protestant 
established and progressive to a degree which would 
excel either his prophetic sight or fear. The Catholic 
and the Protestant churches of every order seem to be 
of unusual size and vigor. The foreign churches for 
Germans and Scandinavians are numerous. The Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Congregationalists 
have about an equal number of churches and missions, 
with the Congregational in the lead. Thus has Chris- 
tianity triumphed over the red man and the forest, 

It is seldom, if ever, that the American Board has 
come to its annual meeting with issues more important 
or with results more undetermined. One of the secrr- 
taries of the Board had said before the meeting, ‘*‘ We 
must be prepared for any emergency.” The Cha.rman 
of the Committee of Arrangements was heard to say 
near the opening of the sessions: *‘I shall not be sur- 
prised at anything.” The Committee of Fifteen, on the 
Constitution of the Board with special referencs to 
forming a closer relation between the Board and the 
churches, had held no session before the first day of the 
meeting, and what report it would make, or whetber it 
would make any report, was a matter of conjecture. 
The Committee of Nine on methods of administration 
had held, it was known, several and some prolonged 
mestings. But what decisions it had reached, was a 
matter of guess till the hour of the formal presentation 
of its report. The report of these two committees, and 
especially the report of the Committee.of Nine, were 
awaited with impatient and excited interest, and also 
with hope that the announced unanimity of the report 
would result in a practical unanimity of the Board upon 
the contents of the report, ButI anticipate. 

The meetings of the Board, under the auspices of all 
the Congregational churches of Minneapulis, were held 
in the house of the leading one of these churches, Plym- 
outh. It is a house of stone, not beautiful in its exterior 
architecture, but within most admirably furnished with 
all the facilities necessary for holding such a meeting. 
The audience room seats about fourteen hundred, and 
with a little pressure is made to accommodate two or 
three hundred more, The room was well filled upon 
most of the meetings of the Board and at several was 
crowded, altho at no time was the crowd so great as at 
some meetings. Connected with the audience room are 
no less than a dozen other rooms, which were used for 
various purposee. Promptly at three o’clock of Wednes- 
day afternoon (and some watches said a moment 
before three o’clock) the President of the Board, Richard 
Saltus Storrs, of Brooklyn, called the mecting to. order. 
About him were a larger number of the corporate 
members than has ever been found at the opening of a 
meeting held in the West. On his right were Secretary 
Clark, Secretary Alden and Secretary Smith. On his 
left were Recording Secretary Stimson and bis assistant, 
Dr. Packard, Editorial Secretary Strong, and Treas- 
urer Ward. Behind him and around were Dr, 
Webb, of Boston, Dr. Geo. Wm. Walker, of Hartford, 
Dr. Noble ‘and Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, James Brand, 
of Oberlin, Dr. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, ex- 
Pres. George F. Magoun, of Iowa, Dr. Edward Hawes, 
of Burlington, Vt., Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, 
Dr. Frank Russell, of New York, Dr. William H, War- 
ren, of Cincinnati, Dr. Merriman, of Byston, Dr, Lie- 
wellyn Pratt, of Norwich, Ct., Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, 
of Bridgeport, Pres. J. A. Strong, of Northfield, Mion., 
Dr. M, Buroham, of Springfield, Prof. F. W, Fisk and 
Professor of Chicago, D. N. Beach, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, 





the Hon. E. W. Blatchford, the Vice-President of the 
Board, the Hon. C. H. Case, of Chicago, Professor E. C. 
Smith, of Andover, Dr. William M. Taylor, of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. Besides these gentlemen, 
who were among the corporate members, there were 
also present scores who hold an honorary relation to the 
Board. It is probable that not far from one hundred and 
ten corporate members were present, which is some forty 
more than were present at the last meeting held so far 
West, that of Des Moines, of 1886. The reply of 
the President of the Board to Dr. Thwing’s address of 
welcome was the first of many addresses which he made 
in the course of these meetings. In this address he 
dwelt chiefly upon the usefulness of free discussion. At 
the time in the opinion of some members, he opened 
too wide the doors of debate, apparently not only invit- 
ing but in a sense demanding discussion. But the re- 
sult fortunately proved that Dr. Storrs was wise. In 
one of his concluding speeches he referred to’ the truth 
that the meeting had proved the value of absolute free- 
dom of speech. 

The papers from the Prudential Committee, presented 
by the Secretaries, themselves of much importance, to- 
gether with the report of the Treasurer, made the usual 
impression upon the audience; but this is not immedi- 
ately strong. These reports and those offered by the 
Secretaries later, were in every respect most admirable. 
But it is evident that the larger part of those who come 
to the meetings of the Board do not come to receive 
pure missionary intelligence. The three Secretaries are 
experts in the work to which they are called. They are 
by gifts of training and nature qualified not only for the 
routine work at the Missionary Rooms, but also iiliftified 
to present methods and results to popular assemblages. 
Yet despite the fact that the large majority of those who 
come to the meeting of the Board, come to do the for- 
mal and legal business of the Board and also to receive 
the impulse of missionary enthusiasm from special ad- 
dresses, it is true that the papers of the Secretaries fail 
to receive deserved attention. .The lack of interest 
aroused by the formal papers is possibly, in part, ac- 
counted for by the knowledge that they can be read in 
full in THE INDEPENDENT and other journals. Possibly 
nothing can be done to make the immediate impression 
of the papers by the Secretaries more immediately im- 
pressive; for they do have all elements of permanent 
worthiness, and the permanent worthiness is more im- 
portant than the transient impression. 

It was an expectant as weil as multitudinous audience 
which gathered in Plymouth Church the evening of 
Wednesday. It filled every pew, it overflowed into the 
aisles, chairs, and into allstanding places. The preacher 
was Arthur Little, D.D., of the Dorchester District, Bos- 
ton. He is pastor of the church of which the Rev. Dr. 
John Codman was for so long time the conspicuous min- 
ister. Dr. Little’s first pistorate was in New Hampshire, 
which was followed by a pastorate at Fond du Lac, Wis., 
from which he was promoted to the pastorate of the 
New England Church of Chicago, held ten years, and 
from which about ten years ago he was called to the 
position he now holds. Dr. Little is recognized as one 
of the abler ministers of the Congregational churches; 
and probably no man 1s personally more liked. His 
sermon was upon one of the fresher and most funda- 
mental aspects of Christian reflection as related to mis- 
sionary service. Its topic, as happily named by the 
preacher, was ‘‘ The Law of Productiveness in Spiritual 
Husbandry.” It was pitched at a high intellectual note, 
a note which it maintained with proper variations to the 
very close. The style was epigrammatic, and yet warm; 
vigorous, and yet in parts of much beauty; seldom rising 
to the nobler hights of eloquence, it never descended be- 
low a high level of excellence; and in parts which were of 
special pathos, in which reference was made to the ab- 
sence of such generous givers to the Board as those three 
representative men—Farnsworth, of Boston, Gates, of 
Chicago, and Jadge Jones, of Minneapolis, who had died 
since the last meeting, it touched every heart. The 
sermon will pass into the literature of the sermons of 
the American Board as among the most worthy repre- 
sentatives of this class of .literature. 

The reading of the report of the Committee of Nine 
had been made a special order for the first hour of the 
morning session of Thursday. It was understood that 
the report would be read without debate, that printed 
copies of the report would be distributed among the cor- 
porate members, and that at some following time debate 
should, if desired, be had. The report was read by Dr. 
George Leon Walker, pastor of the Central Church of 
Hartford. He, together with a majority of the com- 
mittee, had been supposed to have some degree of dis- 
content with the methods of administration. It was 
read in a voice of that peculiar pathos which one who 
has heard Dr. Walker speak does not easily forget. Its 
reading occupied about three-quarters of an hour; and 
every ear both on the platform and in the congregation 
was alert. It may in general be said that the report 
was received by all with a sense of relief. The changes 
recommended by the committee were slight. No spe- 
cific charges were made against any officer. A kindly 
Christian spirit in the opinion of many was breathed 
through every statement. Yet in the words of 
some members, its tone was described as insin- 
uating and even mean, and it was said that, even if no 





direct charges were made, suggestions of improprieties 

were offered; but, on the whole, the reading of the re- 
port was followed by a sense of universal relief. Pogsi- 
bly that part of the body of the report, which referred 

to the failure of the American Board to maintain in the 
last decade a rate of increase in its contributions, pro- 
portional to the increase made by other societies, was 
regarded as most significant. The Board. it would seem, 
has virtually stood still or advanced slowly, while the 
other denominational societies have made an advance 
in the aggregate of about eighty per cent. And while the 
membership of the churches has increased in the last 
decade thirty per cent., the direct contributions from 
the churches and the Woman’s Board have increase 
less than fourteen, But there was an unwillingness ap- 
parent to accept these comparative statements as con- 
taining all of the truth. It was known that nothing at 
once can either tell the truth or can lie like figures; but 
such a statement, every one felt, deserved the most ceri- 
ous consideration. The fact, too, that the Board is 
about to face the complete exhaustion of the great Otis 
and Swett bequests, was held up with alarming distinct- 
ness. Atthe present rate of the employment of these 
funds,the Otis bequest will be exhausted in thirty 
months and the Swett legacy in nine. 

The fear which has been expressed .in certain quartets 
that the report of the committee would traverse the 
ground which had been gone over at Des Moines and 
Springfield as to the methods pursued in appointing mis- 
sionaries, proved to be groundless, The re, ort suggested 
whether the interpretations attached to the instructions 
given by the Board at Des Moines, Springfield and New 
York were tenable. But the leading thought of the re- 
port was in reference to the future, not in reference to 
the past. Improvement was its key-note. 

The report of the committee conclude’ and its con- 
tents were summarized in with five resolutions. The 
first two relate to a matter of business detail, which is 
hardly worthy of more than passing notice. The first 
was that a copy of the report of the treasurer should be 
sent to each member of the committee on that report 
as soon as it was ready, and that this committee should 
be appointed at the annual meeting previous to the 
meeting at which it is called to act. E.g. the Com- 
mittee to examine the report of the treasurer at the 
meeting of 1891 was appointed at the meeting just 
closed. The wisdom of this method is apparent. A re- 
port having so many items and involving so large 
amounts caunot receive its deserved attention in the 
few hours that can be used at the annual meeting itself, 
The second resolution of the committee requiring the 
Auditors to employ an expert in the examination of the 
Treasurer’s account was also held to be wise. While 
no suspicion has obtained as to the faithfulness in 
every respect of the financial administration, it is evi- 
dent that the Board cannot employ too great care in 
thoroughness of inspection. The third resolution of the 
committee, as to the employment of additional force by 
the Board in order to present the mission cause more 
thoroughly to the churches was also wise. It may have 
been felt that the failure to make those comparative gains 
in its income which other soeieties had made in the last 
decade was due to the greater comparative willingness of 
these societies to press their causes upon the attention of 
the churches. No method of securing or modes of employ- 
ing this increased force was suggested. It has in some 
quarters been felt that a fourth secretary was needed; 
but neither in connection with the discussion of this 
report, nor in any other relation did this question come 
before the Board. Privately, however, many feel that 
not only for the sake ef securing larger contributions, 
but also for the sake of a more frequent inspection of 
the mission fields by the Secretaries, a fourth officer 
should beadded. Thefourth resolution of the commit- 
tee was the one that received the most serious attention. 
The traditional inquiry made of candidates: ‘‘ Have you 
doubts respecting any of the doctrines,” etc., was made 
to read, ‘‘ Have you any views at variance with these 
doctrines,” etc. The inquiry ‘‘ Have you doubts,” the 
report suggested, is an inquiry suited to perplex a sen- 
sitive conscience and to disquiet an indolent one. But 
the change is not of importance in respect to the sub- 
stance of the inquiry. But the change does seem to 
bring the form of inquiry more into accord with pres- 
ent methods of thinking and investigation. The change 
suggested as to another question asked of candidates for 
appointment, would seem to all exceedingly wire. 
For many years every candidate has been asked: 
‘‘What in your view are the leading doctrines of 
the Scripture?’ a question that could be answered, 
by a natural interpretation, in half a dozen words; and 
which in itself need not convey information as to the 
candidate’s personal views. The change suggested in 
this question, all would agree, is exceedingly wise: 
What are your views respecting each of the leading 
doctrines of Scripture? etc. In answering such a ques- 
tton each candidate is obliged to indicate his personal 
belief or unbelief. But the important part of the reso- 
lutions of the report is found ina sort of appendix to 
the second question to be proposed to candidates. The 
method as suggested, and of which the questions named 
are simply a part, is that all applications for missionary 
gervice are to be made to the Secretaries, The Secreta- 
ries are to have no correspondence on matters of doc- 
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trine with candidates after applications are made, but 
communications received from candidates are to be 
presented forthwith to the Prudential Committee. The 
Committee may correspond with candidates, may hold 
interviews with the candidates, either in their own body 
or through a sub-committee. It was upon this method 
of appointing candidates that the debate of the after- 
noon came to rage. 

After the reading of this report, not a few of the mem- 
bers of the Board receiving a copy, went to their rooms 
to ponder upon it. At three o’clock of the afternoon 
the debate upon it was opened. The house itself was 
filled. The platform was crowded with the corporate 
members. Seldom is it that a more expectant body has 
been seen at any recent meeting of the Board, A feel- 
ing of uncertainty existed as to the method or result of 
the debate, yet the feeling of uncertainty was tempered 
with a feeling of hopefulness. Sitting near the Presi- 
dent was Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle, 
than whom no one of the ministers of the Congrega- 
tional body is more honored. Dr. Taylor arose, and, 
with a voice trembling with emotion, moved the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, with which the report of the 
Committee of Nine closed. His expression, ‘‘I have 
thanked God with a full and grateful heart that the re- 
port is as it is,” was received with great satisfaction. 
His utterance was held to be a harbinger of hearty una- 
nimity. This earnest of peace received additional evi- 
dence when Dr. A. J. F. Behrends seconded Dr. Tay- 
lor’s motion. This happy anticipation received some, 
altho not serious, rebuff when the Rev. Prof. G. N. 
Boardman, of Chicago Seminary, arose, and indi- 
catel his pleasure that the result was so nearly 
what he wished. He desired that a creed should 
be received in evidence of a candidate’s position as to 
those doctrines contained in the Creed, This amend- 
ment, however, received no significant attention, and 
was ata future vote incorporated into the resolution. 
Mr. Joseph Cook, himself, not a corporate member, was 
oceupyiag a seat on the floor near the platform. He 
claimed the President’s attention, and, taking the plat- 
form, delivered a speech of much more moderation than 
those who have heard Mr, Cook at some meetings of tae 
Board would have expected. It is probable that Mr. 
Cook would have found very few two disagree with his 
position, The Rev. Dr. Quint, himself a member of the 
Committee of Nine, commonly recognized as one of the 
most acute among Cungregational ministers followed 
Mr. Cook. His rising to his feet caused a rising of the 
expectancy in the congregation. The wit, however, 
which he breathed into the first part of his speech served 
to lessen any fear of acrimony in debate, and his speech, 
indicating a willingness to accept the amendment of 
Professor Boardman as ‘perfectly harmless and use- 
less,” and also explaining the slightness of the change 
contemplated by the report, served still to strengthen 
the hope of unanimity of action. It was now 
evident that the debate was approaching a focus. The 
Rev. Dr. Noble, of Chicago, expressed the belief that 
we should hear from some members of the Prudential 
Committee as to this question of methods, and suggested 
that Dr. Thompson, himself a member of the Committee 
for forty-one years, and its president, speak. Dr. 
Thompson read a paper in large part historical of the 
questions considered in the report of the Committee of 
Nine. Dr. Thompson is held in great esteem. by all the 
members of the Board for his personal character; but 
the opinion was not infrequently expressed that the 
paper which he read had better remained unread. 
Certain statements in it were soon denied by the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Nine, and tho even-the contra- 
diction received some explanation afterward, yet it 
served to draw out debate, and a debate which proved 
to be somewhat acrimonious. It was. evident when Dr. 
Thompson sat down, and the Chairman of the Committee 
of Nine arose that the rising heat of debate would not 
be chilled. It was evident that the President of the 
Board and his friend Dr. Taylor, who occupied a seat 
near him, desired that the discussion should be moder- 
ate; but evidently Dr. Walker thought that the time for 
moderation had ceased. Inarguing for the adoption of 
the resolution as to the method of examining 
candidates for missionary appointment Dr. Walk- 
er went back several years to that case of the 
failure of appointment of a Wellesley student, which 
has become historic under the caption of the case of 
‘*Miss A.” He read extracts from a letter of Miss A. 
and other documents, proving her fitness, as he deemed, 
for appointment, and also showing that the failure to 
appoint her proved the wisdom of a change of method. 
The presentation of this historic instance made a strong 
impression upon the vast congregation. It was evident 
that Dr. Walker would have been glad to offer the pa- 
pers in asecond case to show the inefficiency of the 
présent administration. But the President of the Board 
and Dr. Taylor and others about him quietly urged him 
to desist. Wisely he heeded their suggestions. The gen- 
eral opinion was that Dr, Walker had been unwise in 
referring to this historic instance at alJ. This- instance 
is accompanied with a certain bitterness of personal 
feeling in various aspects, and all reference to it seems 
to be unwise. Someof the Committee of Nine would 
have said that the Prudential Committee acted. contrary 


conscientiously, yet that the Committee uf Nine now 
had more light than the Prudential Committee at the 
time her case was considered. 

When the Home Secretary, Dr. Alden, arose to speak, 
interest had reached its highest pitch. He both read a 
paper, and also. spoke without notes, His paper con- 
tained a statement of the methods which he had pursued 
in the sixteen years of his administration. The fact that 
out of the vast number of cases submitted to him, the 
decision in so few had awakened any criticism, made a 
strong impression upon the audience. When less than 
oue case in a hundred is open to special criticism, the 
evidence is strong that the conclusion is usually right 
and the method of reaching it wise. But Dr. Alden, in 
extempore words, and with the tears streaming down 
his face, indicated that the Committee of Nine had not 
given him such opportunities as they ought for personal 
conference. 

But the afternoon was approaching its close. Ex- 
citement was tiring out both congregation and corpora- 
tion. The vote was taken upon the various resolutions 
recommended by the committee. Upon the recommen- 
dation of sending the report of the treasurer in advance 
to a committee upon it appointed in advance, the vote 
was unanimous. Upon the recommendation. that ex- 
perts be employed upon the accounts of the treasurer, 
the vote was unanimous. Upon the third recommenda- 
tion of employing additional force the vote was unani- 
mous, and also upon the fourth recommendation, which 
had been the occasion of all the debate, the vote was 
unanimous. Upon the platform and among the congre- 
gation was much excitement. The President waved his 
hand, saying: ‘‘ Let us sing the doxology.” The fifth, 
and concluding recommendation of the committee ‘‘that 
any rules or parts of rules inconsistent with any of the 
foregoing resolutions be hereby annulled,” it was judged 
wise to defer considering till it should be declared what 
parts of the rules were inconsistent. 

Near the close of the debate two significant reso- 
lutions were offered. One expressly states that 
the Board must not be held to approve the report 
beyond the portion contained in the appended resolu- 
tions, in its implications, its tone or its statement. The 
other, which wes presented by the Rev. Dr. With- 
row of Chicago, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Walker, is that ‘“‘ the Board is hereby glad to express 
its unabated confidence in tae Christian character, 
‘official fidelity and constant loyalty of the Secretaries, 
the Prudential Committee and the treasury department, 
to their high trusts and specific instructions which they 
have received from the Board.” Thus, as the Minne- 
apolis iribune editorially said, was done ‘a thing 
without precedent in the history of deliberative bodies. 
A large committee representing all shades of opinion, 
is appointed to make an investigation. It astonishes 
itself by agreeing upon a unanimous report. It is im- 
pliedly censured by a nearly unanimous vote for not 
reporting sumething that would have bettersuited the 
persons investigated, and yet it succeeds in having 
every one of its practical conclusions accepted and 
adopted by unanimous vote.” 

The following morning, of Friday, this concluding 
question recurred. At one time the debate upon it 
promised to re-open the whole question considered the 
day before. Dr. Alden asked with much carefulness 
for instruction as to the meaning of certain specific parts, 
also requesting that instructions be made in writing. 
He expressed with much feeling the sentiment that the 
Board distrusted him and was binding him down to a 
method and details of procedure, which were unfitting. 
He especially asked as to his right to confer with candi- 
dates as to their doctrinal views. No instructions were 
given in writing; but the resolutions of the committee 
were interpreted to mean that he might confer in any 
way he saw fit with any candidate before the candidate’s 
application for appointment. After the candidate hud 
made application he should have no further conference 
of any kind with the candidate, but should submit 
forthwith all the papers to the Commitiee. The Com- 
mittee should then have the right to confer with the 
candidate either personally or through letters. The 
whole cLange that is made by this report of the Com- 
mittee of Nine consists in this, the removal of the formal 
investigation of candidates for appointment from the 
Home Secretary to the Prudential Committee. It is, 
however, to be noted, and it is a fact of which no notice 
was taken, that the Prudential Committee has the right 
to delegate to him who now occupies the place of Home 
Secretary its duty of conference with candidates, The 
members of the committee are men of business or min- 
isters without great leisure. They would naturally lay 
the duty of investigation upon the Home Secretary. Yet 
it is also to be said that the Prudential Committee and 
the Home Secretary also cannot fail to be true not only 
to the precise instructions of the Board itself, but also 
to the spirit of those instructions; and it is evident that 
the spirit of those instructions is that the Home Secre- 
tary shall not have, either by mediate or im iate au- 
thority, any part in the scrutiny of the theological opin- 
ions of candidates. 

Thus the splinter which has for years been festering 
in the body of the American Board is removed, and re- 
moved forever. The special object of attack has been 
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sionaries. He has borne these attacks with a quietness 
and resignation of spirit quite unexampled. That he has 
acted with full conscientiousness will be universally ac- 
knowledged. That he has made mistakes of judgment 
he himself would probably not deny. For this change 
proposed he probably himself cannot but be grateful. 
Dr. Alden is regarded by all as asecretary who, apart 
from the special question under consideration, has ex- 
ceedingly great fitness for the high position he fills. His 
resignation, which at some times has been feared by his 
hosts of friends, and desired by those opposed to certain 
parts of his methods, would leave a gap in the adminis- 
trative force of the Board which could not be filled. We 
can now well believe that, following the instructions of 
the Board, and continuing the same wisdom which he 
has employed for sixteen years, and filled with that en- 
thusiasm forthe cause of missions, which his life in 
many ways illustrates, he will come to hold a higher 
place in the affectionate regard of the constituency of 
the Boird than for many years. 

The Committee of Nine was appointed to investigate 
a question of immediate importance, the question of 
administration. ‘The Committee of Fifteen was ap- 
pointed to investigate the constitution of the Board, a 
question not only of present but of permanent signifi- 
cance. The question of constitution and organization 
arose from the question of administration. It was, 
without doubt, to secure rome change in the administra- 
tion of the Board that a committee was appointed to 
consider the question of the corporate org&nization of 
the Board. With the unanimous settlement of the ques- 
tion of administration the question of the constitution 
and organization diminished in immediate importance. 
It was, therefore, hardly a surprise to some when it was 
announced that the Committee of Fifteen was prepared 
to make a report signed by every member of the com- 
mittee who was present at the meeting. It may also be 
said that there is reason to believe that had the Board 
failed to adopt the report of the Committee of Nine, it 
is probable that the Committee of Fifteen would bave 
presented a majority and a minority report. As it 
was, the Committee of Fifteen, through its chair- 
man, the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., of Brooklyn, 
offered a report indicating that the interest of 
the churches in a change of the relations of 
the Board to the churches and individuals contributing 
to it, is exceedingly slight. This committee has now 
served two years. The first year it sent out to pastors of 
churches about sixteen hundred inquiries, and received 
a few less than six hundred answers, of which three 
hundred and twerty-five favored a change and two 
hundred and six opposed change. In the current year 
almost twenty-three hundred circulars were sent out, to 
which six hundred and seventy-seven replies were re- 
ceived, of which three-hundred and ninety-one favored 
a change, and two hundred and thirty-eight opposed a 
change. More than two-thirds of all churches have 
failed to express any opinivn, and only seventeen per 
cent. of all whose opinion was asked recommend a 
change, which is three per cent. less than the number 
who in last year’s report indicated a desire for a change. 
The Committee of Fifteen, therefore, were wise in re- 
fusing to make any proposition to the Board as to an 
alteration in itsconstitution or organization. This re- 
port of the committee was, we understand, unanimous- 
ly accepted. The committee was discharged. Thus, 
upon this point, also, as well as upon the question of 
administration, the Board came to a conclusion heartily 
and unanimously. 

The election of officers, which has in the last years 
been a critical occasion, was at this meeting of compar- 
atively slight significance. After the unanimous adop- 
tion of unanimous reports of the Committees of Nine 
and Fifteen, it was not difficult for most to agree as to 
the choice of .executive. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions brought iv a unanimous report. On countiaug up 
the ballots for the officers it was found that eighty-nine 
votes had been cast, and that all but twenty represented 
the regular ticket; and that among the immediately ex- 
ecutive officers, including three secretaries, the treas- 
urer and two recording secretaries, each had received 
89 votes, with the exception that Secretary Clark had 
received 87 and Dr. Alden 78. 

The doing of the important business to which the 
Board had thus addressed iteelf, had rendered impossi- 
ble the making of what is termed a spiritual impression. 
One might have said that the impression of the meeting 
up to the noon of Friday was, aside from the effect of 
the sermon, no more spiritual than the ordinary session 
of the ordinary legislature; but, beginning with the 
afternoon of Friday, with the communion, a spiritual 
impression and impressiveness became apparent. And 
this impression and impressiveness were deepened by 
the address of the President of the evening of Friday. 
This meeting was held in the largest auditorium of the 
city, the Swedish Tabernacle. It was crowded, admis- 
sion being by ticket. The President of the Board was 
the only speaker. He confessed privately and publicly 
that he had made no special preparation. But at the 
conclusion of the address it was often said that if Dr, 
Storrs had made no special preparation on this occa- 
sion, it was to be hoped that he would never make spe- 
vial preparation. Dr. Storrs never spoke better} some 
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culiarly adapted to his method of thought and speech. 
He had an audience that in its size and quality was fitted 
to arouse the impulse of eloquence. For an hour he held the 
thirty-five hundred people with those noble and majestic 
utterances which flow from his lips with the freedom, 
beauty and the power of the Mississippi. The four im- 
portant facts of the exploration of the world, of the in- 
creasing interdependence of each part of the world upon 
every other, of the increasing wealth of the world, and 
of the simultaneous advance of the West in all the ele- 
ments of material prosperity and of intellectual and 
physical power, were considered with a clearness of 
vision, an aptness of illustration, and embodied in a 
force of statement which are characteristic of this man 
of great eloquence. And these four facts, as related to 
the progress of Christian missions, and especially as re- 
lated to the duty of the West were considered with a di- 
rectness of appeal, which carried conviction and aroused 
enthusiasm in every man and woman of the West who 
heard it. The West is sometimes accused of boastful- 
ness. It is probable that the chargeis true. But the 
address of Dr. R. S. Storrs, the people of the West will 
probably feel isa more adequate representation of its 
powers and capacities than it had itself been able to at- 
tain, 

It may be now said that this more formal address of 
the President and all other addresses were the most 
significant speeches of the whole meeting. No one 
commands the attention of the congregation at the 
meetings of the Board, which its President commands. 
But the Board owes to Dr. Storrs a debt of gratitude for 
reasons far mvre important than consist in the delights 


and inspiration of eloquent speech. The purposes for, 


which he accepted the presidency have now been actually 
achieved or are in the assured way of attainment. If there 
ever was a reasonable fear of a division in the corporate 
organization or in the Congregational constituency of 
the Board, that fear is now removed. The two wings 
can now move together in greater unison than hes been 
possible for years. The President, Ur. Storrs, may not 
unfittingly be called the defender of the American 
Board. He is its Webster, a Webster who we feel sure 
will never make a Seventh of March Speech. 

But the spiritual impression which began Friday 
afternoon and was deepened by the address of Friday 
evening, received still furcher increment by the conclud. 
ing services of Saturday morning. The final reports upon 
the missions, the addresses of missionaries, the response 
of President Northorp to the .vote of thanks offered by 
Dr. Webb, the final words of the President caused all 
hearts to melt together into affectionate regard, aud 
brought all minds toa closer unison in sentiment. 

The meeting at Minneapolis may have for its keynote 
one word ‘ unanimity,” and this unanimity has no 
stronger manifestation than in the agreement of the 
judgment of the officers and others of the Board as to 
results. Itis hardly an exaggeration to say that each 
one was sati-fied. The President of the Board again ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the result. Professor Smyth, 
of Andover, also seemed to be satisfied. Various members 
differed as totbe degree of emphasis that they placed 
upon their satisfaction. Some in a minor tone were in- 
clined tosay,We have done the best thing. Others made 
the same remark with exultation. Bat it was difficult 
if not impossible to discover any one who ventured to 
express a dissatisfied note. 

Thus the eighty-tirst annual meeting of the Board ad- 
journed. All fears had been proved to be without re- 
sult. Uncertainty bad given place to assurance. With 
hope and the renewed confidence of the churches it 
goes into its new year, looking forward with confidence 
to the largest realization of its hopes. The eignty-sec- 
ond annual meeting is to be held with the old First 
Church of Pittsfield, on the missionary soil of the Berk- 
shire Hills. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Saturday Evening, October 11th, 1590, 

By Telegraph to Tat INDEPENDENT. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Monday Oct, 13th, 1890. 

Saturday evening, in the parlors of Plymvuth Church, 
a reception was tendered the officers of the Board. It 
gave the people of Minneapolis and visitors an opportu- 
nity of greeting personally those whom they had pub- 
licly heard in the preceding days. 

On Sunday scores of the pu!pits of Minneapolis both 
morning and evening were filled by the visiting clergy- 
men. Dr. Storrs spoke in the morning in Plymouth 

hurch, and in the evening in the First Congregational 
Church. At both services the congregations were im- 
mense. His morning sermon, on the text, Micah v, 2, 
was upon the contrast between the beginning and the 
consummation of Christianity. Among the points noted 
were the insignificance of the birth of Christ, and the 
compreherfsiveness of his system. This comprekensive- 
ness covers the world, and this comprehensivencss also 
has to do with each form of life of the nation, or of the 
individual that receives the divine message. Nothing is 
omitted which relates to the formation and development 
of human ¢oaracter, The intellectual, the emotional, 
the industrial, the commercial, the political advance- 
ment of man is included within its (pfluence, It seeks 
to make the whole earth the abode of Heavenly spirits, 
A contrast is aleo evident between the epparect cispro- 
portion of the means used and the ends desired, [tis 
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the contrast between a baby and a king; between the 
touch on the lame or the dead and the restoration to 
freedom or to life. 

The sermon concluded with an appeal of eloquence 
for each one to endeavor to accomplish God’s designs 
formoney. Such association with the divine can never 
fail: 

“There is one banner that never goes down ip any 
struggle, it is the banner of the Lord of Hosts. There is 
one army that never marches except to victory; it may be 
seeming defeat but now as in the earlier time faith springs 
up between the blows ‘of the ax, blossoms in the blast, 
flourishes in the flame. God’s designs are never baffled. 
Disaster is only the temporary incident preceding the final 
victory, and until God dies, until Christ has lost his loving 
power, until the Holy Spirit has passed out of existence 
and out of operation, this work will never fuil. But men 
appear and pass away, empires and dynasties appear and 
flourish and pass away, opposition sometimes rejoices and 
defeat seems sometimes certain; but the only thing sure 
in the history of the world is, that the work which repre- 
sents him boro in Bethlehem of Judea, but whose go- 
ings forth have been from old, even from everlasting, is 
never finally to fail. Ah, my friends, life is worth living 
when we take hold on that great truth, and death is beau 
tiful when we can come before bim saying, ‘I did but lit- 
tle, Lord, but [ did allI could.’”’ 

In the evening Dr. Storrs’s subject was ‘‘ Christ as suffi- 
cient for all of life and of duty.” 

In the morning Dr. Wm. M. Taylor preached at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church to a large congrega- 
tion from the three-fold text: ‘‘ What is that in thy 
hand?” ‘‘Whatis that in thy house?” ‘*‘ How many 
loaves have ye?” His special theme was that sufficient 
of the supernatural is given to men with the exercise of 
natural powers to accomplish God’s designs. In the 
evening he spoke for his friend, Dr. O. H. Tiffany, of 
the Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, from Numbers 
xxii, 26, on the narrowness of the way in which man 
should walk, narrow in respect to most of the experi- 
ences of life, such as temptation and death. Both 
sermons of Dr. Taylor were heard by immense congre- 
gations, and were exceedingly impressive. 

Joseph Cook spoke also to a very large congregation 
in Wayland Hoyt’s First Baptist Church. Hissubject 
related to those theological questions which have in the 
last four years commanded more public attention than 
they now receive. 

Dr. Arthur Litcle, the American Board preacher, 
spukein the Westminster Church in the evening, on the 
need of godliness in every-day life. Dr. Goodwin, of 
Coicago, andthe Rev.C. A. Dickinson. of Boston, spoke 
in the Park Avenue Congregational Church, especially 
to the young people. Prof. W. F. Fisk, of Chicago, 
spoke in the First Congregational Church. Dr. Webb, 
of Boston, spoke in the principal Universalist church, 
upon the fact that the future is concealed, and Dr, 
Noble, of Cuicago, in tne Firet Unitarian Cnurch. 

Two of the most o:thodox preachers present at the 
American Board were thus welcomed in two churches 
of a faith not held to be orthodox. President Washburn, 
of Robert College. Constantinople. pleaded for bis work 
in the Universalist church. The Rev. R. B. Howard 
preached in the Friends’ church on Coristian Missions 
and Human War. Among the other preachers were Dr. 
W.E. Merriman, of Boston. Dr. Michael Burnham, of 
Springfield, Dr. Edward H. Hawes, of Burlington, Vr., 
De. J.G. Johnson, of New London, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 
David N. Beach, of Cambridge, Secretary Ciark and 
Secretary Judson Smith, of the Board, Dr. W. V. W. 
Davis, of Worcester, the Rev, J. B. Devins. of New 
York, S: cretary Wm. Kincaid, of the Home Missionary 
Society, President Magoun, of lowa College, the Rev. E. 
G. Porter, of Lexington, the Rev. W. H. Warren, of Cin- 
cinnati, the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, of Baltimore, Dr. H. 
C. Hovey, of Bridgeport, Dr. A. R. Thain, of Omaha, 
Secretary E. E. Strong, of the Board. 

Among the missionaries who spoke in the various pul- 
pits, were the Rev. Messrs V. Z. Gutterson, J. P. Jones, 
of India, B. F. Ousley, of East Central Africa, A. E. 
Iken, of China. Ten of the pulpits of St. Paul were sup- 
plied by visiting clergymen. President Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth College, spoke at Plymouth, and Dr. A. H. 
Quint spoke aleo at Plymouth and tbe Park Church, 
Dr. A. J. F. Behrends spoke at the People’s Church, and 
Dr. F, A. Noble preached for the House of Hope Presby- 
terian Church, of which he was pastor in his early minis- 
istry. Several pulpits outside of the twin cities were 
also supplied. 

These services served to strengthen the spiritual im- 
pressions of th- meeting. As the meeting becomes more 
remote in time the importance of the action as to meth- 
ods of administration becomes more significant. 

It is alsoevident that the satisfaction with this action 
deepens. The common expression is that the American 
Board has emerged from its diffi:ulties, and that the fu- 
ture is bright with hope as its methods and duties are 
clear. 


REG@LAR REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 
BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER, 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8. 


Tae annual meeting of the American Board was opened 
at three o'clock, Wednesda afteracon, October Sth, by 
President Storrs, who read the Scriptures and offered 
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prayer. Hethenintroduced Dr. C. F. Thwing, whospoke as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Mr. President, Members of the Board and Friends:—I was read- 
ingafew days agoin my “ Parkman” that the great natural 
beauty of this part of the world was being rapidly spoiled. It 
was said that the Falls, named by Father Hennepin 200 years ago 
in honor of his patron saint, which at that time had a perpen. 
dicular hight of fifty feet, was speedily becoming a common. 
place rapids. The writer also said that, besides al! this, and 
worse, there was arising on one side of the Mississippi and of ° 
these Falls a town of 10,000 people which had twu national banks 
and an opera house; and on the other side of the river there was 
a town which had a great water-cure establishment and a State 
university. This was written in the year 1867. If Mr. Parkman 
would come here now he possibly might find the glories of the 
human brain as embodied in material structure and work were 
atoning somewhat for this spoiling of Nature. These many- 
storied commercial cathedrals, these hives of commerce, these 
railroads centering in these parts, these facilities for distribution 
and creation, represent what man has done within a few years 
in this region. 

But neither for the sake of human nature, nor for studying 
social progress are you, my brethren and my friends, here. [ 
understand that you are here to confer as to aggressive service 
among men in the name of Christ--aggressiveservice. This Board 
met here in the year 1873. Since that time the aggressive work 
of the Board has so progressed as to give abundant promise for 
the future. If the number of men on the field has known some, 
altho not large, increase, it is still to be said that the number of 
our churches in these seventeen years has increased two-fold: 
the number of pupils in our schools has increased three-fold, and 
the number of our church-members has increased four-fold. 
This abounding progress for the last seventeen years is an ear- 
nest for the progress for the future, an earnest for the hope for 
which we are assembled. 

And this work is a work aggressive in point of the building up 

of character. Whatever means or appliances or methods are 
used, the purpose and the aim of them all is the reconstruction 
of human character in the image of Christ. This purpose re- 
ceives especial emphasis by our gathering in this place. Two 
hundred y ears ago and more the followers of St. Ignatius and 
St. Francis went through these parts. They baptized the In- 
dians; they lifted the cross above the wigwam. The Indian 
burned the cross into his arrow and bow. But to the Indian the 
cross was simply a sign of magic for which he had no regard 
save as it inspired him to more daring in cutting down his foes. 
And when the missionaries disappeared the work disappeared, 
the red man was still the red man, the savage the savage. But 
the work for which we are consulting, and the work which we 
have done is a work for the formation and the reformation of 
character, of character as lasting as the virtues and as divine as 
the inspiration of God in the human heart. And since we last 
met here the opportunities for this aggressive service have 
vastly increased. Seventeen years ago Japan was indeed open; 
but those islands were not so open to the Gospel as they are now. 
At that time only one small point of Africa had been touched 
by this Board; now upon both coasts there are missions, and by 
recent glorious diseoveries the whole vast dark land may be- 
come filled with the light of the Gospel. We are not to be in 
this aggiessive work as those who heard the sermon of St. 
Anthony to the fishes. We are not to be as “the eels who went 
on eating, and the pikes who went on stealing; much delighted 
were they, but preferred the old way.” With a larger outlook 
and a clearer vision, and a warmer heart. and a wiser planning, 
we are to take up this ever new service. Whosoever looks upon 
the world as suggested by these maps hanging here and sees the 
spots of blackness, cannot but be reminded that a great duty 
as well asa great privilege is open to us. The Ear! of Shaftes- 
bury, who has just died, said upon his deathbed: “I hepe it is 
not wrong; I know I am about to die; but how can I leave this 
world where there is so much suffering?” And when one sees 
the opportunity for Christian aggressiveness and sees these 
spots of blackness—spots of blackness upon the symbolic scarlet 
—one cannot but say to his own heart, * How can I, God's child, 
redeemed by Christ, how can I think of leaving this world 
where there is so much, not only of suffering, but of sin.” And 
so for this aggressive work we are here to consult. But also we 
are here, Mr. President and friends, for the sake of peace—of 
peace, of anity of action in this aggressiveness. 

It is said that Nicollet, by birth a Frenchman, by training 
and association an Indian, came into these parts some 250 years 
ago; he had the thought that in coming hither be should find 
either the Chinamen or the Japanese. Therefore he came in 
the robes of a Chinese mandarin dressed in a flowing garment 
of Chinese damask, with figures of birds and flowers upon it; 
and he also came, it is said, bearing in each hand a pistol. He 
came to promote a peace between two Indian tribes. He came 
irto one camp and the women and children were frightened, 
saying he wasaspirit. But the braves entertained him by hos- 
Pitalities so generous that no lees than 120 beavers, it is said, 
were consumed in the festivities; there was no war and there 
was peace. And,if any one has come hither in the thought that 
there is need of intellectual weapons of warfare, defensive or 
offensive, we propose, Mr. President, so to fill you with our gen- 
erous welcomes to our hearts, to our homes, to the courtesies 
of all we have to offer, that there can be and shall be only peace 
and unity of heart, of mind and of endeavor. [|Applause.] 

May it prove here to be, as the sweet singer in ‘*‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wooing "says, “that old friends may be united, that old feuds 
may be forgotten, and old wounds be healed forever.” 

But alsoin the spirit of prayer you have come, and we wel- 
come you. I knew Joseph Neesima somewhat. He was in An- 
dover Seminary when I was an academy boy. It is said that 
Neesima commanded his assoviates in one of their missionary 
campaigns, ‘Advance upon your knees.’ We trust and believe 
that you have hither come upon your knees. We want you, if 
we may say so, while you are here to stay upon your knees; and 
when you have to go forth, we want you to go forth upon your 
knees. {nthe name of the Lord of prayer, who loves his people, we 
would ask you tostay in thespirit of prayer while here you stay. 

But also and above all, we are here for the sake of a revela- 
tion more clear, and a fellowship more sweet with our Saviour. 
It is said—you remember the words—that on the mount of trans- 
figuration, when the disciples rais2d their eyes they saw no nian 
save Jesusonly- You have come from the East and the West 
from the North and the South; you bave come from your varied 
work and planning; you have come to what wé hope may 
prove to be lifted from this prairie level, a t of transfigura- 
tion. And while you may see the Moses, while you may see the 
Elias for the time above all, above all as high as the heavens 
are above the earth, we would have you see Jesus and Jesus only. 
Above all differences of intellectual visioi or of feeling o 
the heart, above all (oliviaualities of experience, stands and 
should stead, iadividdal, distingt, bright as the rising of the 
@un cesploadent, glorious, traasheured, Jesus Carist our Lord. 

421, 5d, Me. Prasidagt, we walooma vou every ne. From 
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the Atlantic t> the Pacific coastand from beyond the seas, we 
welcome you every one. While you are here, we humbly invoke 
the presence of Him whose name we bear and whom we rejoice 
to serve. [Applause-] 


PRESIDENT STORRS’S REPLY. 


On behalf of the Board, Dr. Thwing and gentlemen of the 
committee, I beg to respond most warmly to your warm 
welcome and to thank you for the delightful and abounding 
hospitality to which you bave invited us bere—a hospitality. if 
I may speak from my own experience sumptuous as well as 
abounding, broad as the Northwest and as sunny as the South. 

We are glad to come, we are glad to see the grea‘ Northwest, 
and this rich and splendid city, on the ground where stood for- 
merly a station of tbe American Board, which has now within 
itso many Congregational churches with so numerous a mem- 
bership and so ably officered and led. We are especially glad 
that your bounteous invitation has brought together so many of 
the pastors and home missionaries throughoat this region into 
whose faces it is good to look, and into the faces of their wives, 
and whose hands we rejoice to grasp, feeling that it is to us al- 
most a prophecy of the grasping of the hand of Carist himself 
for which we look. We are glad to come becauseit is well that 
a young institution like this should be ina youngcity. [Laagh- 
ter 

4 not quite as young as Minneapolis, but the 80 years that 
are behind it are as nothing to the 800 years and more for which 
we look in the future and in regard to which we more or less 
plan. The institution is sometimes spoken of as venerable. 
Well, in one sense it is; 80 years is a considerable time in the 
rapid current of American lite. You remember the English ju- 
rist who cailed upon Mr. Longfellow. as he was sitting serene 
and majestic in the midst of a group of children and grand-cbil- 
dren, and said to him: * You know vou have no ruins in this 
country, 80 1 have come to see you.’ [Applause and laughter.] 
Now, if any one has come to see the American Board, tninking 
it a veritable ruin, he will be likely to find it strong and active 
and with an atterance going from it which is more musical than 
any melody of Longfellow’s lines. 

We have come gladly and witkout foreboding. You indi- 
cated, Dr. Towing, possibly by implicatior , some apprehension 
that there micht be symething else than peace in this Assem- 
bly. If you find anywhere a man possessing a spirit of anger. 
of personal animosity, I hope you will take that man and stuff 
him with beaver until he is dumb [laughter and applause]: 
otherwise don’t be alarmed at any freedom of aiscussion. I 
saw this meeting described asa critical meeting. Well, it is: 
every meeting of tae American Board is a critical meeting. 
Everything that is of any consequence in the world has a crit- 
ical element connected withit. A boy goes through college; it 
is acritical time; it makes a man of him. A young man, or 
maid, is engaged to be married, or is married; it is a critical 
time. Isuppose every clergyman, when he puts a ring onthe 
finger of a bride, bas some sense of the immeasurable destinies 
which are infolded 1n that small ring—destinies tbat out march 
the consteliations. Everything has » critical element in it or 
connected with it. and in that serse a meeting of the Board isa 
critical meeting. If any one supp: ses that a meeting of the 
Board nas any daiger connected with it, [think he 1s entirely 
mistaken. We believe in free discussion of opinion. We offer 
somewhat in opinion. Our differences are more of the bead 
than of the heart, and I sometimes think they are more of the 
phrase than of the meaning. But wedo differ: ana that being 
the tact, discussion 1s the thing inorder. But when discussion 
isthe matter in hand it isto be thoroughly done. Everything 
that is to be done at all ought to be done thoroughly. Bui'ding 
a house, establishing a bank, training a chile. or breaking a 
horse—I don't know of anytaing trom writing poems and paint- 
ing pictares down to brtstiog beots that should nut be done 
thuroughly if it is aone at all. Thorovgh is as geod a word now 
asit was in Cromwell's time; and we « ant 'odiscuss thoroughly, 
without personal feeling, without any anger or wrath on any 
side. 

The world sometimes makes a great deal of the discussions 
that go on in the meetings of the American Board, as if discus- 
sion was something quite unknown in civilized society [laugh 
ter]. as if every movement in free society did not go forward by 
the agency of discussion. You do not lay down a street railway, 
you do not build a line of telegraph, without discussion. You 
do not determine the policy of Government, you do not settle 
the question of the tariff, without discussion. The whole coun- 
try is to resound with discussion in regard to the policy of the 
Government and the question of the tariff in the months to 
come, and the country is oot to be upset by reason of that dis- 
cussion. In the early Church, among the early fathers, there 
were discussions, vehement and hot; the aposties, indeed, bad 
d'sputes. There was discussion among the reformers, very en- 
ergetic. In New England the theology which we believe and 
more or less represent is the fruit of discussion, going on veai 
after year in many circles. I reaiember some one asked Dr. 
Tholuck, the famous German theologian, if he had ever read 
the pamphlets of Dr. Tyler ana Dr. Taylor. ‘Oh, yes,” said he, 
“T nave read them both. They are both able men—both ot 
them rationalists.” [Laugbter.] In one sense that was true; 
they believed in ihe spplication of rational principles to the 
interpretation of Scripture texts and the formulation of Chris- 
tian doctrine. So that discussion is everywhere, and will con- 
tinue to exist in civilized scciety until the world 1s too old to 
talk. 

And the great object of our business in the world is to start 
discussion. Heathenism is stagnant everywhere. We send the 
Gospel to start discussion, and wherever the Gospel goes it 
starts it, as the swirl of a swift ship starts the stagnant waters 
into white foam. We want to bave things discussed; we want 
to nave things discussed on the platform of the Board. Nobody 
need be frightened because discussion comes. We only want to 
keep down everything that is wrong in spirit: but we want per- 
fect freedom of utterance. Out of tl.at comes ultimate harmony 
and unity and progress. So we have come together gladly, with 
no forebodings, expecting the blessing of the Master upon us and 
hoping that we may be able to leave a blessing behind us ana 
that you will be better, purer and stronger for having generous- 
ly entertained us. 

Whatever happens in the way of discussion do not suppose 
that this Board is zoing to break to pieces any more than that 
the earth is going to break in its mighty crust under the tramp 
of the railway train. The Board is too strong and solid in its 
moral integrity and Christian purpose to break into pieces at all. 
Discussion will only keep us from any danger of division. [Ap- 
plause.] You remember the man who advertised a cement 
which-would mend everything, from a cracked teacup to the 
break of day. [Laughter.] Well, we have found that cement. 
LApplause.] It is simply mutual freedom and respect, mutual 
confidence in each other’s rightness: of purpose, and the assur- 
ance in all of us that every one, no matter how he differs from 
us is laboring for the furtherance of the kingdom of God. [Ap- 

plause.] That cement will hold the Board together through dis- 
@ussion and after discussion until the Lord bas no longer any 








need of it. When that time comes, I don’t know as it is of any 
consequence in the world whether it goes to pieces or not. 

So, brethren, Dr. Tnwing, members of the Committee and 
frieuds of the city, we rejoice to be with you. We thank you for 
your cordial and bounteous invitation. We rejoice to see the 
work which you bave done here, and we hope to go hence, when 
we go, with nobler impulses in our own hearts and the happiest 
recollections. [Loud applause.) 


After the addresses of welcome the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting wereread. Then followed the appointment 
of committees, as follows: a 


Arrangements—The Rev. Smith Baker, D.D., C. H. Bull, the 
Rev. M. Burnham, D.D., the Rev. W. Gladden, D.D., F. W. Car- 
penter. 

Business—The Rev, C. F. Thwing, D.D., E. A. Studley, the 
Rev. C. R. Palmer, D.D., W. E. Hale, the Rev. H. Hopkins, 
D.D. 

Nominations—The Rev. J. G. Johnson, D.D., D. C. Bell, Presi- 


dent E, D. Eaton, Franklin Fairbanks, President H. Q. Butter- 
field. 


The report of the Prudential Committee on the Home 
Department was then read by Secretary Alden. [This we 
gave last week.] 

Prayer was then offered by President S. C. Bartlett, after 
which Mr. Langdon S. Ward read the Treasurer’s report as 
follows: [Given in last week’s INDEPENDENT. ] 

Secretary Smith followed with his annual survey of mis- 
sions in Asia Minor, Africa and the Pacific Islands. [Given 
last week.] 


Secretary Clark next presented his annual survey of mis- 
sions in India, Papal lands, Bulgaria and Japan. [Given 
last week. ] 

Prayer was offered by Jas. Brand, D.D. The Board voted 
to hear the report of the Committee of Nine the following 


morning, after which adjournment was taken until the 
evening. 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The President called the Board to order at 7:45. The Rev. 
John P. Jones, of India, read a passage of Scripture and 
offered prayer. 

‘The sermon followed by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little on 
the subject, “ The Law of Productiveness in Spiritual! Hus - 
bandry.”’ His text was. 


John xii, 24: “ Verily, verily, [say unto you except a kernel 
of wheat fall intothe ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 


He first discussed the meaning of the principle involved, 
which is life out of death, and held that the spirit needs 
to be rekindled in the interests of self-preservation. He 
closed as follows: 


There never was a moment in the history of this Board more 
heavily treighted with responsibility than the present. It may 
weliappallus. It may well humble us. It may well driveus to 
our knees. It may well emboiden and inspire us. The welfare 
of all our missionary work seems to be pivoted largely on the 
purposes and action consummated here. This is the week to de. 
vise great things, torise, in the might of a new-born faita and 
hope and enchusiasm, to a hitherto upattained hight of self sac- 
rificing devotion to our Lord and Master, to plan things on a 
scale of maximum, and not minimum, achievements. to accept 
these majestic auguries of the breaking day as from the Lord 
himself aad greet them with a promptness ard procigality of 
effort and su. render worthy of Him who honors us witb a ser 
vice sosublime. Fora pagan emperor to fiddle while the capital 
of his empire was burning wasan innocent diversion 1n compar- 
ison with theconduct of Christian ambassadors under a divine 
commission to evangelize the world who hesitate and doubt and 
dally and delay and refuse and solace their consciences with 
pleasant lullabies while miilions of immortal souls are every 
year going down to eterna! death. 

Under God it is for us who are here this evening to say what 
the harvest shall be -whether thirty, sixty or an hundred fold. 
The Congo River, whose sources are hidden among the moun- 
tains of Africa, in its swift descent over the terraces ard preci- 
pices that lie across its pathway to the coast. accumulates such 
tremendous volume and momentum that. forming no delta at 
its mouth, with migbty propulsive force it pushes 11s way three 
hundred miles out into the open sea. 

God grant that we, dear brethren, during these hallowed 
hours of fellowship and prayer, may be lifted by the mvisiole 
band to such mountain-tops of love and sacritice that the slug- 
gish current of our lives may become so surcharged with con- 
secrated energy that under its impulsive acd fructifying power, 
forsaking the little continent of self, we may push out into the 
dark, tumultuous sea and death in which our fellow-men are 
almost hopelessly immersed, and be to them the swift, eager, 
willing bearers of the water of life. 


The closing prayer and bendiction were by George W. 
Phillips, D.D. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9TH.—MORNING SESSION. 


The morning session was entirely occupied with the 
reading of papers; the report of the Committee of Nive 
by Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, and papers by the secretaries. 
The latter were given in our issue Jast week. The follow- 
ing is the report of the Committee of Nine: 


REPORT OF THE CUMMITTEE OF NINE. 


THE committee appointed at the last annual meeting of the 
Board ** to inquire into the methods of administration pursued 
at the Missionary Rooms at Boston, and to recommend any 
changes which shall appear to tnem useful or important,” re- 
spectfully and unanimously report: 

infulfillment of the duty intrusted to us, your committee have 
held four sessions,three of them at the Missionary Roomsin Bos- 
toun—two of several days’ cootinuance—have examined the 
records of the Prudential Committee and of the Treasurer; have 
tead the papers and correspondence in nearly all the cases of 
applicants for missionary appointment whose cases have been 
made the topic of pubiic comment, and of some others besides; 
bave sought and gained access to whatever documents were op 
file in the rooms which were deemed of importance as bearing 
upon the business in hand, and have conducted a considerable 
correspondence with officers of the Board, missionaries. pastors, 
college and theological professors, and others who seemed likely 
to be able to impart information of value in arriving at just 
conclusions in the delicate and weighty matters intrusted to us 
to consider. 

Invitations for personal conference were extended to the 
Chairman of the Prudential Committee and any of its members, 
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As the result of these overtures to these and otber standing 
officers of the Buard, your committee had the pieasare of meeting 
the Chairman of the Prudential Committee and two of its mem- 
bers, each of the three Secretaries and the Field Secretary for 
New England, individually, and the chairman of the committee, 
the three Secretaries, the Field Secretary and the Treasurer col- 
kctively. 

The absence from town of the editorial secretary was, we are 
informed, the only reason for our failure to meet him in com- 
pany with his associates. 

bub committees of your committee had also repeated inter- 
views with some one or more officers of the Board—secretaries, 
treasurer, editorial secretary and auditors—in the earnest en- 
deavor to obtain from ail quarters, and especially from the re- 
spcnsible functionaries of the Board itself, whatever light could 
be shed on the subject matters of inquiry. 

These investigations we have endeavored to prosecute with 
fairness and impartiality; and,so far as we are aware, in all 
cases, when the action of any officer of the Board was specifi- 
cally impugned in statements made to the committee, we have 
endeavored to give opportunity for explanation and answer. 

In these endeavors we desire to say your committee were 
efficiently aided by the representatives of the Board. The sub- 
mission to our protracted use of the Pru..ential Commitiec-room 
of the society, the tender to our access of ail documents in the 
archives, the free accordance of all necessary clerical aid or 
official explanation and guidance, indicated the readiness of the 
occupants of the Missionary Rooms to co-operate in the business 
devolved upon us, and laid your committee under sensible obli- 
gations. 

The resolution under which your committee were instructed 
toact called upon them “to inquire into the metvods o! ad- 
ministration pursued at the Missionary Kooms in Boston,and to 
recommend any changes which shall appear to them aseful or 
important.” 

In the fulfillment of this commission our inquiries were di- 
rected to these methods of administrationas manifested chiefly 
in three particulars—the method employed in making and pre- 
serving the records and documents of the Board; the methods 
used ia financial affairs; and the methods pursued in tne exam- 
ination and approvai of candidates for missionary service. 

Other collateral and subsidiary matters. some of them of con- 
siderable importance, came alsv, as your commi tee conceived, 
within the scope of their inquiries, and received a portion of 
their careful attention; but these three points, and what is in- 
volved in them, seemed to be tLe more important ones. and it 
is primarily with certain statements and recommendations 
concerning these that we especially have to do 1n tuis report. 

1. With regard to the first ot these particulars—the methods 
pursued in making and preserving the records and documents 
of the Board—we cannot too highly praise the general saris- 
tactoriness of the system employed in the documentary depart- 
ment of the organization. Sofarasthe committee bad oppor- 
tunity to test the matter, the faithfulness with which all papers 
are preserved a.d the ease with which they are referred to leave 
nothing to be desired. 

In the many cases of application for missionary appointment, 
reaching over quite a number of years, towhich there was oc- 
casion to appeal, every paper, whatever its beari: g, seemed to 
be 1n its place, and the whole correspondence capable of easy 
review. Your committee bave no reason to doubt tbat equal 
accuracy characterizes all tne many hundreds of other cases we 
had no occasion to investigate, a1 d that it is, as a general fact, 
characteristic of ail departments of the Board in 1eference to 
its documentary memortiais. 

Some suggestions regarding the single point of the present 
manner of making and keeping the Prudential (‘ommittee's 
Record—a manner which seemed capabie of amendment—we 
uave thought proper tocom municate directly to that Comm. ttee. 

II. Yurning to the Financial Depart ment cf our irquir'es, we 
find that the gene.al pian of aa ministration in the Treasury of 
the Board commencs itself to approbation. 

The usual time ot delay in clusing the books beyond tbe ending 
of the financiai year, on the 3ist of August, has been eight duys— 
in some instances a day ortwo longer. Tas bas been done that 
contributions intendea for the closiug year, but delayed 1n trans- 
niission, might be incluaed in the accounts. Such contributions 
have, forthe most part, been smal: in amount, mainly) from 
churcues, some of them from the far West. No considerabie 
objection would seem to oppose itse!f to an actual closing o1 the 
books on che 3ist of Aagust—be) oud tle Joss of the amount cred- 
ited to tne single year of the change-—except that a charch re- 
mitting its coilection late one yearan. early the next might 
have two coilect.ons inc uded in one year’s accouct a).a nove in 
theotaer. It is worthy of cousideration whether tais is an ob- 
jection sufficient to offse’ the possible misconstructions aud mis- 
understaugings incident toa deiay at al: in ciosipg the books 
atter the precise ending ot the financial year, especially wren 
an advantage would be gained 1m giving the treasurer and the 
committee on the Treasurer’s accounts the additional time 1n 
which to fultili their respective duties betore the meeting of the 
Board. 

The Otis and Swett legacies appear to have been used in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the Board. The usage Las 
been to make the appropriations of money from these legacies 
eariy in the year, for new missions and special work; leaving 
the general work to be provided fur trom contributions, lega- 
cies, and income from invested funds, the sufficieucy or insuf- 
ficisacy of waica coastitutes the treasury balance or the treas- 
ury deficiency at the close of the year. 

in the particular yearin which the Otis legacy was received, 
and before the action of the Board providing for its specially 
designated uses, considerable demanas trom the nussivnaries 
had been denied; contributions simultaneously tell off, partially 
probably in consequgnce of tiaings of the bequest, aud a serious 
disaster was threatened. When the Otis money came, the mis- 
sionary appropriations before denied were immediately allowed, 
and enougs more was drawn from the legacy to meet the year’s 
deficieacy—sums together aggregating about $1:6,000. At the 
next annual meeting the Board prescribed the conditions of the 
future use of this fund; conditions which we believe to have 
been complied with. 

In view, however, of the necessary complex and extended 
ch racter of the accounts of an institution like the Board, and 
the importance of full and accurate understanding of its affairs 
at every annual meeting, your committee cannot but feei that 
the present custom of appointing a Financiat Committee to pass 
upon the accounts of the year at the same meeting at which 
those accounts are rendered, is a custom which ought to be 
changed. 

We think it desirable that the committee on the Treasurer's 
report be appointed by the Board the year beiore they are called 
upon to act, and that the report of the Treasurer be sent as soon 
as itis ready to each member of the committee tor mspeetion, 
and that any desired information may be asked for. 

We advise also that the present by-law—By-law 17 of the last 
published edition of Charter and By-laws—which permits the 
auditorstu employ an expert in the examination of the Treas- 
Uret's accounts, be made mandatory, 
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But while your committee take pleasure in testifying to the 
fidelity with which the financial interests of the Board are ad- 
ministered, we cannot hide from ourselves, nor do we deem it 
right to withhold from you the fact that there is much in the 
general financial condition of the Board to awaken solicitude. 

An examination of the comparative tables, which are here jn- 
corporated with and made a part of this report, is suxgestive of 
serious considerations. The period covered is 1880 to 1889, in- 
clusive—the latest period for which statistics of all the benevo- 
leat organizations brought into review are accessible. 
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These tables present the receipts of the Board from all sources 
for the last ten years, in comparison with the number and 
membership of our churches, and the receipts for the same pe- 
riod of the other benevolent societies of our denomination. 
There is also joined with these statistics of our qjvn body a sim- 
ilar statement of the bestowments to the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. In these tables fractions under fifty cents 
are omitted; over fifty cents are reckoned as one dullar. 

From these tables it distinctly appears that. including dona- 
tions from the churches and the Woman's Boards—leaving out 
legacies, which can hardly be considered as indicative of the 
immediate feeling of the churches, and special gifts for partic- 
ular objects—the Board received in round numbers during the 
first three years of the decade under review — viz.. i8#0, 1881, and 
1882, respectively—tbree hundrea and forty-two, three bun- 
dred and forty-four,and three hundred and forty-one thousand 
doliars. In 188this amount was increased to three hundred 
and eighty-six thousand dollars; a figure, however. which the 
similar contributions of only two of the years since that date 
have equaled, while four of these years have falien very con- 
siderabiy below. J 

Whule this is true, we find the contributions of the Home 
Missionary Society increasing in these ten years from $2*6,000 
to $542.000; the American Missionary Association from $146.000 

= to $189,000; the Congregational Union from $37,000 to $86.00u; the 

» Sunday-School and Publishing Society from $8,000 in 1882 to 
$46,000 in 1880; the College Society from $12.000 to $19,000; the 
New West Commission from $23,000 in 1882 to $62,000 in 1889. 








Meantime, also, this decade of years has seen the increase of 


our churches from 3,745 to 4,689, and of our church-membership’ 


from 384,000 to 491,000. 

These facts seem clearly to indicate that in its relation to the 
benevolence of our churches and its grasp upon their resources 
the Board has virtually stood still, while the other agencies of 
our denominational enterprise have made an advance in the 
aggregate of about 80 per cent. With an increase in our church- 
membership of over 107,000 no corresponding increase has ac- 
crued to the treasury of this Society. From 1880 to 1889 our 
membership grew more thaw50 per cent.; our direct contri- 
butions from the churches and the Woman’s Boards grew less 
than 14 per cent. 

Our Presbyterian brethren have, in the same period, increased 
their contributions for foreign missions—not including leeacies, 
Sunday-school or special gifts—from $385,000, in 1880, to $572,000 
last year, which was considerably the smallest sum received 
for several years. 

Had the contributions of the churches to the Board increased 
during the decade in review in proportion as other Congrega- 
tional contributions have increased, we ought, instead of an in- 
come from this source—apart from legacies and special gifts— 
of the $387.000 of 1889, to have had $696,000, which, with the special! 
gifts, legacies and appropriations from the Otis and Swett be- 
quests remaining only the same, without a dollar of increase, 
would have brought up the grand total of that year to $994,000, 
instead of the $685,111 actually reported. 

Meantime the ubvious fact is before all eyes that the great 
Otis and Swett bequests, which have been drawn upon s0 
liberally for several years past to prevent what would other- 
wise have been a serious deficiency, are rapidly becoming ex- 
heusted. At the present rate of their employment this current 
year they can avail.in the case of the Otis bequest, for only 
about two and a half years more, and in the Swett legacy less 
than nine months. What is to be done then becomes a practical 
and serious inquiry. . 

Your committee refrain from any expression of opinion or con- 
jecture in reference tothe con¢ition of comparative financial 
infirmity which these facts testify. We content ourselves with 
expressing the conviction that, however explained, there is in 
them a powerful argument of urgency that ii there be aliena- 
t ons from the Board they be reconciled, and that every reason- 
able means be employed to deepen and strengthen the hold 
upon the hearts of our churches of the cause of foreign missions 
and of this its ancient representative. 

These convictions receive a powerful re-inforcement from the 
fact developed in the course of our inquiries that even this vear, 
when the hope of larger bestowals than in the few years past 
has been cherished, and to some degree realized, it has never- 
theless been deemed necessary by the Prudential Committee to 
reduce the pledges for the general work of the foreign fields— 
below the carefully made estimates of their actual necessities, 
based onthe reports of the missionaries on the ground—to the 
extent of sixteen per cent. in old fields and thirty-two per cent. 
in new work. Such a result, involving disappointment to over- 
burdened missionaries, curtailment of well-devised plans, dis- 
charge of native helpers and crippling of endeavor at its most 
promising stage, cannot, however caused, be other than a de- 
plorable calamity. 

As one way hopefully to avoid such a necessity in the future. 
your committee deem it very important that every effort be 
employed to bring home to the churches the danger and tbe 
injury of such impairment of the work. No method seems to be 
so likely to besuccessfui for this purpose as the impartation of in- 
formation on this and other aspects of missionary necessity, by the 
direct aridress of those concerned in the cause. In the past yearthe 
labors of the District and Field Secretaries have been especially 
fruitful of good results, pecuniarily and otherwise. We believe 
that a considerable increase of force employed in this manner 
would be a wise outlay both for the churches and the Board. 
Such an outlay we recommend. 

Iil Thethird point of inquiry toward which the attention of 
your committee was directed, is the method pursued in the ap- 
pointing of missionaries. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this brings us into contact 
with a subject of great interest and importance. It was the im- 
portance of this subject and the intense interest felt concerning 
it, as manifested in all the annual meetings of the Board, for the 
last four years, which primarily led to the appointment of this 
committee. Nor has our estimate of the significance of the mat- 
ter been lessened by the inquiries we bave made. However 
judgments may differ as to the causes which have led to the 
condition of affairs calling for inquiries like the present, it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that a state of disquietude exists 
in reference to the existing methods of ascertaining the qualifi- 
cations of candidates for missionary service which is detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the Board and of the missionary cause. 

Your commitiee have no desire to spread before you, unless it 
be necessary, the evidences which they possess of a degree of 
alienation from the present administration of the Board ex- 
istent among some of our churches, our pastors, our educational 
institutions, and the young men and women of our colleges and 
seminaries, which, whether reasonable or unreasonable, we all 
alike deplore. Such evidences in authentic form and to some 
considerable extent acquired from the archives of the Board it- 
self are in the hands of the committee. 

It is well known that there are divided counsels in the Secta- 
ria] offices and at the Prudential Committee table, which bave 
necessarily attracted public notice, and weakened the hold of 
this organization upon the public cou fidence. 

Your committee do not feel disposed to add to the flames of 
controversy by dwelling on matters whicn, on this platform 
and elsewhere, have been made the subject of animated, and 
even heated, debate. The task is not Jaid upon us of sitting in 
judy ment upon the officers of the Board personally, or of mak- 
ing up a verdict of censure or approval! in relation to their pro- 
ceedings. We are concerned with a system of administration, 
and not with the merits or alleged delinquencies of individuals 
—a system which, tho it has been long in use, we think may 
easily be improved. 

It is a disputed question whether the interpretation attached 
by the major part of the officers of the Board to the instructions 
given, first at Des Moines, then at Springfield, and finally in New 
York. is tenable, in view of the phraseology used on those occa- 
sions and the light thrown on the import of those instructions 
by the accompanying explanations. It is a disputed question 
whether the action ofthe Prudential Committee in dealing with 
applicants since the meetings referred to, as well as before, has 
or bas not been unduly rigid. There is a difference of opinion 
upon the question whether there have or have not been occa 
sions when a different course from that which the majority of 
the committee adopted might not have opened the way to a just 
and bonorable peace. 

Your committee do not deem it necessary to enter into these 
questions, howev r interesting they may be, or to communicate 
any impressions respecting them which may have been left on 
any of their minds in the course of these investigations. The 
materials for forming a conclusion on these points are very 








‘largely in the hands of the public. Our chief concern is withthe 


future 

Looking at the matter inthis light, we are led to remark that 
the legitimate object of an inquiry by the officers of the Board 
intothe theological opinions ot applicants for missionary service 
isto ascertain whether they are conformed essentially to the 
doctrines commonly received by the churches. 

Weare united in the judgment that it is incompatible with the 
character of the Board as a non-ecciesiastical body for its offi- 
cers to frame creeds or statements of theological belief, under 
whatever title, to be submitted to candidates for appointment. 
Such a course is not to be applied, even tho it be, as alleged, not 
to impose articles of faith upon the applicant, but simply to aid 
him in presenting his own belief. And we are happy to state 
that so far as the Home Secretary is concerned, the committee 
received the voluntary assurance that he will henceforth defer 
tothis view. 

Your committee do not feel called on to ascertain or tocommu- 
nicate all the causes which may have produced the difficulties 
and dissensions under which, of late, the Board has iabored, 
nor to determine to what extent these troubles are due to modes 


' of administration which might be improved,the system i.self 


remaining anchanged. Enough to say that, in our judgment, the 
entire existing system of procedure with candidates, as far as it 
relates to theological views, is one which requires to-be modified . 
Such modification, after earnest, and we may perbaps not im- 
properly add prayerful, deliberation on this important matter, 
we are prepared unanimously to propose. The change we sug- 
gest is one which we regard as not only better in itself than the 
method now in use, but one which we are convinced the present 
condition of the Board’s affairs renders indispensably neces- 
sary. 

Asa part of this proposed change we think it desirable that 
a modification of Questions 1 and 2, Section VI of the Manual 
for Missionary Candidates should be made, so that they will 
read as follows: 

Question |. What are your views respecting each ef the lead- 
ing doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sus- 
taining this Boar? In answering this question you may use 
your own language or refer to any creeds of acknowleaged 
weight. 

Question Il. Have you any views at variance with these doc- 
trines, or any views of church government which would pre- 
vent your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of this 
Board? 

As at present standing these questions read respectively: 

1. What, in your view, are the leading doctrines of the Serip- 
tures? 

2. Have you doubts respecticg any of the doctrines commonly 
held by the churches under the care of the Board, or any views 
relating tochurch government which would prevent your cor- 
dially recognizing as ministers of Christ the missionaries em- 
ployed by the Board? 

The object of the first of these changes—that in Question 1 of 
the Manual—is to try to secure from the candidate a fuller 
statement of his pers nal convictions respecting the Scripture 
doctrines commonly entertained by our churches than would 
necessarily be elicited by the simple inquiry, as it now stands, 
what those doctrines are. In point of fact,the question as it 
now reads, is sometimes an-wered by a bare list of names, such 
as Repentance, Faith, Atonement, Justification, Sanctification, 
and the like. The aimof the proposed change is to lead the 
candidate more readily to state in bis own way, and more fully, 
his position respecting the dovtrines ef Scripture held by him- 
self and by the churches. The change is, in a word, in the inter- 
est ort a more complete, voluntary and untrammeled explication 
of the candidate’s personal r-ligious convictions. 

The change in the second question is for the purpose of re- 
moving a form of interrogatory which, however long-continued, 
your committee cannot but deem unhappy in its tendency and 
objectionable in its use. ‘“*Have you doubts?” is an inquiry 
suited in its very nature to perplex a sensitive conscience, and 
to disquiet even an indolent one. Who bas not at times doubts 
respecting many things concerning which he is, on the whole 
and in a large practical way, nevertheJess persuaded? We think 
the interrogatory, as formulated in the Manual at present, is 
not only calculated to raise doubts and create perplexities, but 
that 1t opens the way for the possibility of embarrassing the 
candidate’s convictions and conscience, which ought to be 
effectually guarded against. 

Provision having been made inthe first question, as amended, 
for ascertaining the applicant’s real convictions concerning the 
Scripture Goctrines commonly held by the churches, it seems 
quite sufficient in the next question to inquire, ‘‘Have you any 
views at variance with these doctrines, or any views of church 
government which wouid prevent your cordial co-operation 
with the missionaries of this Board?” 

These changes in the phraseology of Questions 1 and 2, Section 
VI,of the Manual, being understood as a part of your com- 
mittee’s proposal, it is further our opinion that all applications 
for missionary appointment should be made, as now, to the Cor- 
responding Secretaries of the Board, who should ask for and 
receive from the candidate the usual testimonials respecting 
fitness for missionary service, and answers to questions proposed 
inthe Manual. But no atiempt should be made to induce can- 
didates to modify their expressed theolegica! opinions. 

The communications thus received by the Secretaries should 
be presented forthwith to the Prudential Committee. In case 
the comm tt*e should think it needtul to make further scrutiny 
into the theological opinions of candidates, this should be had 
through a1 interview with the committee as a body, or in case 
this inany specia! instance is not practicable, with a sub-com- 
mittee appointed by them from their own number, and consist- 
ing in part of laymen. At such theological examination by the 
committee or sub-committee, the doors should be open for the 
presence of any members of the Board cr personal friends of the 
candidate. 

The effect of this arrangement, if faithfully carried out, will 
be to leave the entire question of the theological fitness of 
candidates exclusively with the Prudential Committee, where 
even now the responsibility of the decision rests. Should the 
Committee at any time be thought to be unreasonably lax or un- 
reasonably rigidin the d.scharge of their function, itis in the 
Power of the Board to apply a remedy, irasmuch as the term of 
office of the Committee is but a single year. 

Your committee cannot conclude this report without reiter- 
ating their deep conviction of the gravity of the present situation 
in the affairs of the Board, and their sense of the imperative ne- 
cessity for arriving at some just and henorable basis of agree- 
ment if the Board is to continue to be the instrument of the united 
constituency it has hitherto represented in the missionary work. 
Such*a just and honorabie basis we believe we have presented in 
the recommendations we have made. In arriving at them we 
have endeavored to be solicitously careful of the convictions and 
feelings of all. We have impeached no one’s motives. We 
bave listened tono unanswered accusations. We have endeavored 
to manifest, as we certainly have felt, a grateful sense of obliga- 
tion to the members of the Prudential Committee for their gratu- 
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servioein the work intrasted to them, and 

fficers of the Board for their devotion to their ardu- 

yo panne ea It is-not in the spirit of partisanship that we have 
ous ‘ questions which bave been presented to us, nor is it now 
aap otber thao a spirit of loyalty to the Board and to the great 
i aoe cause it represents, ¢hat we leave with you the rec- 
Cawenansions we unitedly make, in the earnest hope of their ac- 

ptan d adoption. 

re the brief recapitulation of such of these recommenda- 
tions as seem to demand formal action by vote we conclude our 


report. eee 


We end the of the following resolutions. 

Beselved, first, That the Committee on the ‘I'reasurer's Report 
be appointed by the Board at the annual meeting next previous 
to the meeting at wbich such committee is called on to act, and 
hat a copy of the report. of the Treasurer be sent, as soon as it is 
vores to each member of the committee for inspection, ana 
that = desired intormation may be asked for. 

Resolved, second, That Ky-Law 17, p. 12, of the last published 
edition of the Charter and By-Laws be amended so that the last 
sentence of it sball read, instead of * they|the auditors] shail 
have authority at any time to employ an expert in tbe particu- 
lar examination of the accounts’”—** The Auditors shal! annu- 
ally employ an expert in the examination of the Treasurer's ac- 
counts.” 

Resolved. third, That there be a substantial increase of the 
force employed by the Board to bring the interests of its mis- 
sions and the cause it represents before the churches contribu- 
ting to its support. 

Resolved, fourth, with reference to the important subject of 
missionary appointments, That Questions 1 and 2, Section VI, of 
the Manual for Missionary Candidates be amended so that they 
shall read as follows: 

Question 1. What are your views respecting each of the lead- 
ing doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sus- 
taining this Board? In answering this question, you may use 
your own language or refer to any creeds of acknowledged 
weight. 

Question 2. Have you any views at variance with those doc- 
trines or any views of church government which would prevent 
your cordial co-operation with the missionaries of this Board. 

{hese questions being so amended, ail applications for mis- 
sionary appointment shall be made as now to the Corresponding 
secretaries of the Board. Without further correspondence on 
doctrinal matters the communications thus received by the 
secretaries shall be presented torthwith to the Prudential Com- 
mittee. In case the Committee desire further scrutiny into the 
theological opirions of the candidate this shall be bad through 
aninterview with the Committee as a bodv; or in case this, in any 
special instance, is not practicabie, witb a sub-committee ap 
pointed by them from their own number and consisting in part 
of laymen. At such theological examination by the Committee 
or sub-com mitiee the doors shail be open tor the presence of any 
members of the Boara or personal friends of the candidate. 

Resolved, fiith. That any rules or parts of rules inconsistent 
with any of the foregoing resolutions be hereby annulled. 

All which is respectfuliy and unanimously submitted by your 
committee. ; 

George Leon Walker, Alonzo H. Quint, Samuel Jobnson, E!- 
ihu B. Monroe, George P. Fisher, tohn H. Washburn, Arthur 

Little, Kalph Emerson, Royal C. Taft. 





THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Board convened at 3 o’clock, with President Storrs 
inthe chair. The discussion on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Nine, which had been appointed for this hour, then 
took place. 


DISCUSSION ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
NINE, 

Dr. Wm. M. Taylor: 1 rise to ask the privilege of making a 
motion, not for the purpose of making a speech. I make this 
motion, sir, with a very great sense of relief. I came here with 
some slight trepidation and anxiety in regard to the outcome ot 
the report of the Committee of Nine. I have read that report 
with as much care and attention as I could possibly give any- 
thing, and I have thanked God with a full and grateful heart 
that the report is asit is. I am prepared, therefore, to move that 
the resolutions appended to the report of the Committee of Nine 
be adopted. 1 have inuch more confidence in the wisdom of the 
resolutions than I would havein any speech of my own in support 
of them, and I feel that I, at least, am prepared to vote for these 
resolutions without any speechifying at all. If occasion should 
arise, perhaps I may claim your indulgence at a later part of the 
meeting, but I move the adoption of these resolutions. 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends : I rise to second the motion. I am happy 
to find myself in thorough accord with everything that Dr. 
Taylor has said. Ido this with special readiness because his 
motion is not for the adoption of the argument of the Committee 
of Nine, but simply the adoption of the appended recommenda 
tions. As I listened to the report, and I gave my very closest 
attention to the rec dations appended to it, | found myself 
in hearty accord with them, especially the last one, which ex- 
presses a conviction which has been growing upon me for many 
years in regard to the method in which the theolugical examina- 
tion of candidates for missionary service ought to be conducted. 
Ihave hoped that there might be no very extended debate, at 
leas¢ no acrimonious discussion, on the adoption of these resolu- 
tions, 

I therefore avoid saying anything on the subject, because while 
feeling myseif that the logic in some parts is not wholly invu!- 
nerable, I do not care much by what method the individual mem- 
bers of this Committee or the Committee collectively arrive at 

. their conclusions; but Iam ready with all my heart to vote for 
the adoption of the recommendations in the form in which Dr. 
Taylor has made his motion. 

Dr. G. N. Boardman: I voted. sir, very cordially for this Com- 
mittee, and am very happy that the result has come so near what 
Idesired. I am not intending to make a speech in reference to 
the points of the recommendation in regard to the financial 
affairs; I should certainly leave that to business men. I have an 
amendment which I will propose which it seems to meis wholly 
in accord with the design of the Committee, and it may save 
trouble perhaps in the end. I do not suppose it to be very vital, 
but I think it would be an improvement. In the fourth resolution, 
question first, ‘‘W hat are your views respecting each of the leading 
doctrines of Scripture commonly held by the churches sustaining 
this Board ? In answer to this question you may use your own lan- 
guage, orrefer to any creeds of acknowledged weight.” My only 
fear is that the creeds there referred to might by the candidates 
be supposed to be a finality. Now agreat many creeds cover 
only asmall ground. Our creed in the First Congregational 
church in Chicago is pretty good, but it does not touch all the 
Points. The Plymouth church of St. Louis has a creed which is 
excellent, but not very full New I should prefer that the candi- 
dates who are to give an opinion on each of the leading doctrines, 





each of the leading doctrines remains in force even if they substi- 
tute a creed for their own statement. 

Dr. George L, Walker: In reference to this proposition of my 
brother, Dr. Boardman, I would say that this topic was fully con- 
sidered by the Committee. The previous part of the phraseology 
of this recommendation seems to me very distinctly to imply that 
a request is asked of the candidate to communicate his views re- 
specting each of the leading doctrines of Scripture. Now by no 
means is this a finality; by no means does the candidate possibly 
regard it as a finality. It is immediately provided if the Commit- 
tee are in any degree not satisfied, that further inquiry into such 
doctrinal views may be made. Suppose the extreme case, that a 
person should present a certain creed of the Catholic Church asa 
creed of acknowledzed weight. It is open immediately to the 
Committee to inquire into his views. This does not touch at all 
the question of the acceptance of one or the other creeds, whether 
of lesser or greater importance, A large proportion of our candi- 
dates are women. Suppose in framing their own views they 
should persist in referring to the creed of the First Congregational 
church of Chicago, or the Burial Hill Declaration of Faith, or any 
other form of doctrine. All right; the privilege still remains in 
the hands of the Committee to inquire further. It seems to me 
that it would be hardly expedient, therefore, to amend this propo- 
sition. 

Dr. Boardman: That is perfectly true, and I understood it so. 
But suppose a candidate from beyond the Mississippi river is un- 
der consideration. It would not be worth while, perhaps, to bring 
such a person to Boston under these conditions. It strikes me 
that it would save a good deal of trouble and expense if the whole 
thing were brought before the candidate, wherever he or she 
might be, instead of being required to come to Boston. This 
amendment seems to me to be a great convenience. 

Z. 8. Ely: I should like very much to see qilestion No, 1 under 
the fourth resolution amended so that the phrase ‘‘what is com- 
monly held by the churches sustaining this Board” should be 
struck out. I want to see it broad enough so that a Methodist 
or a Presbyterian, or an Episcopalian, orevena Baptist, may come 
in here. [Applause.] I think the questions, Are they like Stephen 
filled with the Holy Ghost? Will they go and proclaim the Gos- 
pel without any hot bies? Are they eager to convert the heathen? 
ought to be a sufficient test. This idea of co-operation is in the 
air. I think we should not obstruct it at all. Inthe report of Dr- 
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000 to $100,000 have come from persons not connected with Con- 
from a good widow who has been for 40 years a member of the 


made a like donation to the Home Missionary Society. 


this is called the American Board. It is not denominational. 


divided, and a vote taken upon the resolutions. 


Walker he speaks of the donations of churches; that, of course, re* 
It is true that a large por- 


but I think the facts willshow that in the last 10 years $50,- 
gregational churches In this last report a legacy of $20,000 comes 


Presbyterian church, and there is more to follow. [Applause.] She 
I think 
It 
is one to which we may invite all denominations, and I hope to 
see the day come when all the missionary societies will be united, 
and I want to see this society broad enough to embrace them all 
At the suggestion of the President the question was here 


The first resolution was adopted by an unanimous vote. 


sent of all in mind and heart; letters in which you have shown us 
so wisely the distinction between conciliation and compromise; 
letters in which you have echoed so thoroughly the heart of the 
American Board as expressed in those historic resolutionsat Des 
Moines and Springfield -you have said to the public that young 
men who do not come within tne classes which your phrases of 
conciliation cover ought not to apply to the Prudential Committee 
for important positions. They are sure to be dropped, under the 
instructions of the Board. They must be. These honorable sec- 
retaries have no option. But I, holding fully to the view of Pro- 
bation after Death, must be thrust by you under this new 
rule upon the Prudential Committee. Your wise advice 
that young men who hold these views should not 
trouble the Prudential Committee to decide upon their 
cases cannot be followed on this revised manual. It is 
your duty to trust me on that committee. This is the mis- 
chief that would come from this particular clause in this revised 
manual. Now I am in California, and it is quite a journey to Bos- 
ton over the Sierra Nevadas, the Rocky Mountains and across 
this valley of the Father of Waters. It costs something to make 
that trip. Maybe there are a dozen of us in California, and our 
views must be discussed by the Prudential Committee. The 
Secretary has no right to correspond with us a syllable further 
on any doctrinal topic, so this resolution says. I therefore 
must make a long journey to Boston and present myself 
before the Committee and the Committee must pay my 
expenses according to their custom. I think that in the 
course of time you will find that this is rather a burdensome 
expense. And then when I get to Boston my friends must have 
an opportunity to listen ‘to my examination, and cor- 
porate members in any number may comein. I do not object to 
publicity if it is thought best to have it, but if the gentlemen of 
this Prudential Committee are to listen to cxaminations of this 
sort according to this plan, they will have opportunity to do but 
very little else, They will have to be in almost perpetual session 
in Boston. Your Committee will have to be occupied with doc- 
trinal matters in which they are not as e.pert as the gentlemen 
who now have those matters more or less fully in their own 
hands. I, for one, prefer the judgment of secretaries trained 
through a quarter of a century in these subjects than the judg- 
ment of laymen. I am a layman myself, [am nota pastor. I 
seek no position in the church or outside it. I certainly have no 
personal motives here; I care only for the preaching of the un- 
adulterated truth to the ends of the earth. To avoid debate as 
to the meaning of these new instructions we should avoid vague- 
ness in these resolutions. 

T have only to say, Mr Chairman, that if I had been allowed to 
make a motion I should move to amend this resolution that noth- 
ing in these instructions is to be construed ag changing anything 
beyond the instructions given at Des Moines and Springfield and 
in New York en the topic of Probation after Death. With such 
a clause added I do not see that there can be any great mischief 
arising from this resolution amended as Dr. Boardman has sug- 
gested. I wish to treat with the utmost courtesy, gentlemen who 
differ from me in opinion, and because I have often been mis- 
understood on this question I take the opportunity to prevent 
misunderstanding here. I have unlimited reverence for the 
fathers and brethren, but I solemnly believe we are in danger of 


The second and third resolutions were also adopted. On 
the presentation of the fourth resolution the amendment 
offered by Professor Boardman was presented and seconded 
by Dr. Noble. 

SPEECH OF JOSEPH COOK. 

Joserh Cook: My object, Mr. Chairman and brethren, is peace. 
There is a certain vagueness in this resolution which I fear will 
lead to debate and possible mischief. Our object. is to preach the 
Gospel—not its counterfeit. I mean to make no uncourteous 
reference to the opinions of any one when I cite Coleridge’s fa- 
mous remark, that a Unitarian or a Universalist may be a Chris- 
tian; but that Unitarianism or Universalism is not Chris- 
tianity. Now, I do not deny for an instant that a man may hold 
what are commonly called new-departure views and 
be a Christian; but this Board is of the opinion that 
the doctrine of Probation after D2ath ought not to be 
preached on the basis of funds gathered by your committees. 
It is the opinion of this Board that the doctrine of Pro- 
bation after Death ought not to be presented within its field as 
Christianity. Notice, that Ido not say that this Board says that 
that doctrine is not Christianity. Laffirm that the Board by repeat- 
ed resolutions has placed itself on record as unwilling to teach that 
doctrine as Christianity. Now let us be careful, whatever we do, 
that we do not undo any portion of our glorious past [Applause.] 
1 do not think that the Committee that made this report has any 
sinister intention—far from my thought be any such conception, 
for the conservative members have made this report unanimous. 
But we are legislating for the world of missions within our 
special fields. Presbyterians are watching us, Methodists are 
watching us, Baptists are watching us, and Episcopalians have 
their eyes upon us. 

Now let us see whether there is any dangerous vagueness in 
the phrase, “creeds of acknowledged weight.” I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am speaking to the point. This is the resolution under 
discussion. As Mr. Webster said in reply to Hayne, “ If a thing 
can be done, a clever man can tell you how it can be done.” Now 
I did not irtend to make a speech here this afternoon, but to 
effect acertain clearance of the atmosphere. Let me suppose 
myself to be a new-departure candidate for the position of a mis- 
sionary. Iam in California. I believe thoroughly in the doctrine 
of Probation after Death. Mr, Chairman, you are the Home 
Secretary. The manual has been amended according to this 
resolution. You have a right to ask if Lagree with all the doc- 
trines commonly held by the churchessupporting the Board. You 
say, if I do not choose to make a personal expression of my views 
I may use any creed of acknowledged weight as such an expres- 
sion. Very well; for the sake of illustration, let me suppose that 
Iselect what is commonly known as the Commission Creed. That 
is a creed of acknowledged weight. I have been a critic of 
that creed. I think it has certain omissions; and for one I should 
hate to see it adopted as any other than an incomplete statement 
of the doctrine commonly held by our Congregational churches. 
Bu‘ for the present I am supposing that I accept that creed as 
my own. It cannot be denied that it has weight. This resolution 
does not say that the creed shall have acknowledged authority. 
I send to you that creed as an expression of my views, and you 
can ask me but one other question: ‘‘Have you any views at vari- 
ance with these doctrines as expressed in the Commission Creed?’ 
Any man who holds the doctrine of Probation af:er Death can 
sign that creed and say honestly, ‘I have no views at variance 
with that creed.” You as Home Secretary can ask him no other 
question. Your power is ended, according to this revised manual, 
when you have put that second inquiry. Has anything been 
said on the topic of future probation in our correspondence? 

Nothing whatever; the whole matter has been passed over in 

silence, and yet I am a full-fledged believer in that doctrinal 

hypothesis. Now, what next must you do, Mr. Secre- 
tary, according to this resolution? You must forthwith thrust 





even if they refer to creeds, should understand from the first that 


falling into debate about the meaning of these new instructions, 
just as we have fallen into debate about the Des Moines and 


Springfield and New York resolutions. Let our Des Moines 


decision, and our Springfield reaffirmation, and our New York 


reiteration not be followed by a Minneapolis collapse. [Loud 
applause.] 

DR, QUINT’S KEMARKS. 
Dr. A. H. Quint: Mr. President and Brethren: I do not like 
to talk—never did. [Laughter.] But I am glad to find myself in 
accord with so much that Mr Cook has said, and to find that we 
differ so little. On the matter which is now before us I wish to 
say, first of all. that this Committee meant to make ttis matter 
much stronger than itis in the present manual. Instead of let- 
ting down the bars, they have strengthened them. That was my 
object in advocating this change in the Committee. This propo- 
sition submitted by your Committee asks of each of these candi- 
dates a statement of his views on each of the several doctrines of 
Scripture commonly held by the churches sustaining our missions. 
The former manual simply says, “‘What do you think of the 
leading doctrines of the Scriptures?” and that could be answered, 
as it frequently was, in seven or eight words. We said we want 
candidates to state their views fully, without evasion, and we 
want an answer on each of the doctrines—every one 
of them. Now the report refers to the doctrines com- 
monly held by our churches. I don’t know what other standards 
we have, so far as standards go, outside of the Scriptures.but the 
doctrines commonly beld by our churches. These doctrines are 
the same as those held by the Presbyterian Churches. I think 
they are only rather stronger since that revision business came 
up. [Laughter.] The doctrines commonly held by our churches 
have been the guide of this Board from the beginning, and it is not 
now proposed to put in a new phrase, but to continue an old one. 
Do we want to strike out that safeguard, and say the “Doctrines 
of the Scriptures,” when half a dozen different denominations will 
say that they hold the doctrines of Scripture, and leave out the 
Atonement and the ity of Reg ation, etc.? We have a 
good standard inthe doctrines held by our churches, and I do 
not see anything bad about that. 

Now we come to the point where a person in giving his views 
can e*press them in his own language, or may refer to any creed 
of acknowledged weight. That is rather rhetorical, tre word 
“acknowledged,” I suppose. But there 1s a vagueness about it in 
one sense, that no two creeds are just alike. But here was the 
idea: Many persons as have already been alluded to are women 
who are not accustomed to draw up any full statement of their 
doctrinal views. Such persons can refer to the creed of the church 
to which they belong, as is done frequently among candidates for 
missionary work among the Baptists. I am very sorry to learn 
that some of these Western creeds are not sound, especially in the 
city of Chicago, under the very eaves of the theological seminary 
of which my brother, Dr. Boardman, is a professor. [Laughter.] 
I am very sorry and hope attention will be given to them, and 
that they will be stiffened up. [Laughter.] 

Now, after that, our friend who has spoken says that there is 
but one question more that can be asked, and that is, ** Have you 
any views at variance with these doctrines? Everybody can see, 
I think, that the Prudential Committee can ask a thousand ques- 
tions beyon@that. Itis perfectly at their option; they can ask 
any number of questions. Mind you, this “ acknowledged 
weight” of the creed is not conclusive. Nobody will imagine it 
conclusive any more than if a candidate stated it in his own 
words. !tis convenient for some people. We shall probably get 
fuller answers than we now get. Instead of vagueness in this 
question, it seems to me the old question is a vague one : ““ What 
do you consider the leading doctrines ?”—Sin, the Atonement, 
Regeneration, Perseverance, Final Judgment—there is an answer 
to it. The old question does not ask for a person s views on these 
doctrines. That is what.we have been working on, and it has 
given us a good deal of trouble. Now we want the candidates to 








my case before the Prudential Committee. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
in the remarkable series of letters that has commanded the as- 


give us their views on each one of these doctrines and thus stiffen 
up this thing in the interest of sound theology. My friend said 
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here, that if the secretaries are not satisfied with this statement 
of views they have got to push the matter on the Prudentia: 
Committee. They have no option but todo so under this new 
rule. My friend has not studied the by-laws of the American 
Board, I am afraid. Under the present system those 
secretaries have not the slightest option. They must 
report to that Committee the name and status of every 
person who makes an application, good, bad and indifferent. 
Under the present system they have got to force it. This makes 
no innovation in the slightest. I cannot see any difficulty in this 
matter. My friend here has referred toa particular doctrine to 
which this Committee has not referred. He and I agree exactly 
on that doctrine. That doctrine is one which I hate to allude to 
here. Weare not here to discuss doctrines. At Des Moines I 
voted for the resolution; I voted for it at Springfield and again at 
New York. Lagree with him in every word which he has said 
about sending persons to preach the Gospel who hold that doc- 
trine; and there is not a thing in the report of this Committee 
which makes the change of « hair's breadth in that direction. 
There is not the slightest chamye in this report of a doctrinal basis 
on this point or of doctrinal examination—not in the most remote 
degree. It was not in our province to discuss this question. The 
board has settled it and that was the end of it, and we were loyal 
to the instructions and vote of this board. 

Now there is one other thing, though it is a little off from the 
amendment. It is this: This Committce has considered no ques- 
tion conscientiously which was not referred toit. It has not re- 
opened the doctrinal basis which was established at Des Moines. 
It has not re opened any method for examination by il which 
was condemned by the Board. It has not made the slightest 
allusion to that system, pro or con? But on the score of a sound 
and square and healthful orthodoxy and the good practical work- 
ing of he Board, I say that these proposed amendments make it 
plainer instead of vaguer. Ido not understand the amendment 
proposed by our Brother Boardman. I am perfectly willing to 
let it pass on the ground that it is perfectly harmless and per- 
fectly useless. [Laughter.] I do not object to that amendment 
in the slightest; but in regard to that matter of the man who is 
obliged to cross the Mississippi, etc., and who is going to be 
brought before the Prudential Committee, there has been 
only one case, so far as I know, which has been 
under controversy, which would have required a per- 
son to come any considerable distance to Boston. These 
cases have all been within a very short journey, only a 
few hours’ ride, such as Hartford [Laughter]—not much farther 
than Hartford anyway. That case was from Chicago Seminary, 
and it possibly may have required him to come to Boston. Do 
you think that there is going to be an eruption of people who do 
not hold our views? Our churches are orthodox, our people are 
orthodox; they are sound in the faith, and they are tired of this 
talk about the new departure. [Loud applause.] They do not 
believe the thing itself has any substance. It is a perfectly 
shadowy thing, of no particular use in this life or in the life to 
come. ({Laughter.] Therefore they are tired of it. Now this 
avoids everything of that kind. It does not reopen the question 
and it makes a good orthodox platform. In regard to this open- 
ness of the examination, one of the great troubles has been the 
talk about the “secrecy of star chamber business.” Now, we 
propose to have it all open business. And if it is necessary, and 
the committee’s rooms crowded with spectators, why they will 
adjourn to Boston common and preach the gospel to candidates 
on Boston common. [Laughter]. 

Dr. F. A. Noble : I should like the information from Dr. Quint 
which requires, under the present rule, that so soon as a candi- 
date has made his application in writing the Home Secretary is 
to have no further correspondence with h'm, but must bring the. 
case imme diately before the Prudential Committee. 

Dr. Quint : That was not the statement; but that it must go to 
the Prudential Committee. There is no such rule that the appli- 
cation must go the committee immediately. The rule adopted 
at Cleveland was that the application of every cand-date must go 
to the Prudential Committee in due time. The objection of Mr. 
Cook was as to why it should ever be forced upon the Prudential 
Committee. 

Mr. Cook: 





I will ask the speaker to explain the word “forth- 
with.” That means immediately in Boston. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Quint: There is no man who knows more the value of words 
than my friend, Mr. Cook. He hasan unbounded supply gener- 
ally-—-a remarkable supply in this matter. I said I did not under- 
stand that objection was made to immediate action, but only 
that the Prudential Committee could not be relieved from con- 
sidering the case. AsI understand this “forthwith,” it means 
not this afternoon, but when the papers are prepared they are to 
be presented to the Prudential Committee, and no attempt is to 
be made to induce the candidate to alter his views a hair’s 
breadth. This simply says that whatever further examination is 
wanted it is to be done by the Prudential Committee, and no in- 
ducement made for the condidate to alter his views. 

The President: I will ask the last speaker whether the secre- 
taries to which the applications come are understood by the com- 
mittee to have liberty. in case the first statement of a candidate 
is not satisfactory, to ask of him another and a fuller statement 
on other points, not for the purpose of changing his views, but 
for the purpose of bringing out a fulier exposition of his opinion 
on questions which he has not touched. 

Dr. Quint: Ican hardly answer that question. My only im- 
pression is that they had better take the papers for just what 
they are worth and carry them to the committee and let that 
committee decide upon them. 

The President—Is that the understanding of the committee? 

Dr. Quint: Yes, I think so. If a student in one of our theolog- 
ical seminarics cannot present a fair stater-ent of his views to go 
before the Prudential Committee, he is not fit to be sent out as a 
missionary. 

Dr. Behrends: . It seems to me that upon that there is nothing 
in this resolution to hinder the Prudential Committee when these 
papers are presented to them, if they are deemed to be insufficient, 
to authorize the secretaries to secure at once a fuller statement; 
because it is left in the hands of the Prudential Committee, and 
they are authorized to appoint a committee to conduct a further 
examination. It seems to me to be the better plan to leave the 
matter as it is. 

Dr. Noble: I am exceedingly Sete: for my own part, to get 
all the wisdom that it is possible for us to receive on this ques- 
tion. Weare right at the focusof the whole businsss, and there 
are men with us who have had a very wide experience in the 
matters of the Prudential Committee. We have a man on this 
platform who has been a member of this body for a great many 
years—if I recollect right he has beena member of this Commit- 
tee for 41 years, who is as familiar, I suppose, with _missions ani 
the operations and the philosophy and the success of missions as 
any man living on the globe to-day. Before we come to a final 
conclusion as to the matter now before us, I should like to hear 
from Dr. Thompson, President of the Prudential Committee. 
[Applause.[ 

Dr. Thompson: Mr. President, the friend from Chicago has de. 
scribed a person with whom I am not intimately acquainted. 
(Laughter) I am not prepared to give any opinions or to make 
any remarks.extemporaneously. I have for many years been in 





the habit of writing from week to week upon matters of import- 
ant business with which I have official connection. I have done 
that in connection with the visit of the Committee of Nine at the 
rooms in Boston during the financial year just closed. I was not 
aware that a call would be made upon me in this way. It is not 
by concert or appointment. If it is the pleasure of the Board and 
other friends to listen to what I have prepared in manuscript [ 
will be glad to read it to them; otherwise, I should rather delay 
at least, and not keep the attention of the Roard in any vague and 
rambling way, such as would be necessary if speaking extempo- 
raneously. 

The President: May I ask Dr. Thompson if the manuscript 
which he has bears upon the subiect of this fourth resolution ? 

Dr. Thompson: [ think at various points that it does. 

The President: We should be glad to hear the paper. 

STATEMENT BY DR. A. C. THOMPSON. 

The appointment of a Committee of Nine at the last meeting 
of the Board to investigate the methods of administration at the 
Missionary Roomsin Boston was a measure which awakened 
large expectations. The size of the Committee and the 
eminence of gentlemea composing it were circumstances 
sufficient of themselves to attract special attention. The 
fact that at the last of their series of meetings, quite 
recently held, it was agreed, as is understood, that tie 
tenor and recommendations of their report should not 
be made known to any one till communicated to the 
meeting at Minneapolis, leads to some reflections and some in- 
quiries. A brief review is required. 

I. OCCASION FOR THE COMMITTEE. 

A certain doctrine, dogma, hypothesis—for it is variously des- 
ignated—which has never till recent years been heard of in the 
history of the Board, came up for consideration. Some time be- 
fore any offer of service embarrassed by that dogma, was pre- 
sented. remonstrances against appointments thus embarrassed 
had come to the Board’s Rooms.* At length such a case was 
presented. Those who claimed that the doctrine in question 
should be no bar to appointment, admitted that it was not the 
belief of churches operating through the Board, or of the Board 
itself. Notwithstanding this novelty in speculative belief, young 
men were urgently pressed upon the Prudential Committee for 
appointment. The Committee, not feeling prepared to take fav- 
orable action, voted that it was inexpedient to appoint at pres- 
ent, the expectation being that the Board might, at Des Moines, 
indicate its pleasure concerning this limited class of cases. That 
expectation was fulfilled. The caution which had been exercised 
was distinctly approved at the meeting of 1886, and similar caution 
in future was advised.t Conformity to that advice having been 
maintained, the Board at its next meeting, that in Springfield 
(1887), listenened to an exhaustive statement of certain cases— 
including those specially referred to the year before—and the 
Prudential Committee at the same time announced very dis- 
tinctly that their action on said cases was their interpretation of 
the advice given at Des Moines.t With this detailed statement 
before them the Board recognized that interpretation as correct, 
and recommended undiminished care on the same line.|| 

When the Board adopted Dr. Storrs’ letter accepting the presi- 
dency (1889), as a basis of interpretation concerning the ap- 
pointment of missionary candidates, it was done harmoniously 
with its action two yearsand three years before; for that letter 
declares: ‘‘ What I have desired and sought to do in writing this 
letter has not been to formulate any scheme of evasion or com 
promise, or any ingenious reconciling device, or any policy to 
which others should be implicitly pledged.” 

Conformably to these instructions the Committee has exercised 
uniform carefulness, with no more and no less loyalty to require- 
ments enjoined. Neither prior to this series of instructions, nor 
since, has a commission been issued knowingly to any young man 
or woman, nor withheld, except consistently with the foregoing 
three-fold expression of the Board’s wishes. Disregard of their 
instructions is not the method of administration on the part of 
the Board’s servants at Boston. 

IIl.—MISAPPREHENSIONS AND MIS-STATEMENTS. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the term Administration 
is used in two senses, denoting sometimes the executive proceed- 
ings, and sometimes the collective oficials who are intrusted 
with executive affairs. The Administration of the Board con- 
sists of three coordinate departments—the Corresponding Secre- 
taries, the Treasurer, and the Prudential Committee. These meet 
once a week or oftener, to discuss jointly items of business on the 
docket, the right of suffrage and decisive voice residing with the 
Committee alone. The Administration thus constituted, and its 
several duties defined by the Board, has for several years been 





*“ One reason why it has been regarded Spospetions is that 
ever since the subject has been acitated, antedating by several 
months its presentation directly to the secretaries or the Commit- 
tee, remonstrances have been coming almost continuously to the 
Missionary Rvoms, protesting in the strongest language against 
aay act on the part of officers or Committee which could in 

y be interpreted as committing the Board to the new view 

of Probation after Death. Of late these remonstrances have in- 

Sieaeal in number and in earnestness, several of them from 

large contributors, many from pastors of churches, many from 

missionaries. In one case an entire association of ministers sent 

pad —_ > of — oA its members.” — Home etary’s State- 
oines, Vi 

mane pote eee and ae character of that doctrine 
having been affirmed, it was added: “If they [Committee and 
ae ay are mistaken in this interpretation, they should be 
otherwise nstructed.” 

t ‘““The Board 1s constrained to look with ve apprehension 
upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of Probation after earns 4 
which has been recently broached and diligently aay ee 
that seem divisive and perversive, and dangerous to the churenes 
at home and abroad. In view of those tendencies, they do heart- 
- E BO eg BT of the action of the Prudential Committee in carefully 

ing the Board from any committal to the approval of trat 
doctrine, and advise a continuance of the caution in time to 


co. 

t “This action of the Board was laid before the Prudential 
Committee at an early day subsequent to ‘heir organization, 
October 18, was taken ine careful consideration by a sub-com- 
mittee and afterwards by the full prey and the following 
minute in relation to the subject was ad ted February 8 8 [1887]: 

“*(1L.) The question of appointing contain eauditanes whose ap- 
plication for missionary service indicated that the) accepted 
under some form of statement the hypothesis of a probation after 
death for those who have not had the Gospel revelation of Christ 
during the earthly life, came before the Committee last year, and 
the Cummittee decided that it was not expedient at present to 
make the appointmen 

“*2.) “his action of ‘the Committee was severely criticised in 
certain quarters, and was brought before the Board at its last 
Annual a accompanied by a definite statement as to the 
—- pursued by the Committee, with the reasons for that 


Oa.) The Board, after prolonged deliberation and discussion, 
voted with emphasis that they approved of the caution exercised 
by the Committee on the matter ander debate, and recommended 
the exercise of the same caution in the future. 

**(4.) The present Committee therefore has no option in this 
matter, except to follow the istrnctions of the Board and to de- 
cline to appoint candidates who hold these views.’ 

“Jn accordance with this minute the Committee has acted dur- 
ing the year which has now closed.”— Annual Re » 1887. 

i “That the Board adheres to the position taken at the last 
Annual! Meeting at Des Moines concerning the doctrine of future 
probation, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and accepts 
the interpretation of the Prudential Committee as the true inter- 
mt of its action. 

= spocmmend, to the Prudential Committee an 
od oareruin Board 
oval of 
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the object of severe criticism inthe form of damaging insinua- 
tions and grave charges. 

The Prudential Committee meanwhile published nothing in 
self defense. Moved by the censure heaped upon the Home 
Secretary, which proceeded partly, no doubt, from misapprehen- 
sion of facts, the Committee published, June 20, 1887, an officia] 
statement that all responsibility for decisions relating to forma] 
applications for missionary service rests entirely with them; that 
secretaries and treasurer have no vote, and never decide the case 
of a candidate.* The Prudential Committee, as well as the Home 
Secretary, have for the most part refrained from going before 
the public with corrections of mis-statements. But the perver- 
sity of slanderous distortion in the line just illustrated had be- 
vome so gross and so frequent, it could no longer be endured in 
silence. 

In the rising vote at New York, by which the Board adopted 
the President's letter as an exegesis of its position, none sprang to 
their feet with more alacrity than members of the Admininistra. 
tion. Only a handful of corporate members did not rise. If any- 
thing is plainer than daylight, it is that there has been fidelity in 
thus adhering to instructions. At meetings of the Prudential 
Committee the opinion has been expressed repeatedly, “Our only 
alternative is obedience or resignation.’ 

In all the ample criticism offered, the Administration has not 
been charged with disregarding instructions. Notwithstanding 
fidelity to truth and duty on the part of Joshua, the son of Nun 
and Caleb, the son of Jephunneh, the congregation bade stone 
them with stones. From that day to this is there an instance in 
which fidelity has met with eimilar treatment more obviously 
than that of the Prudential Committee and the Home Secretary ? 


Ill, COMMITTEE OF INVESTIGATION, 


Having remained silent under fire themselves for several 
years, and having seen an associate officer of the Board yet more 
vehemently assailed, all who are connected with the Administra- 
tion hailed the appointment, one year ago, of an Investigating 
Committee. Such commit.ees have always been welcomed to the 
Board’s official rooms. In the present instance, those who had 
been acting in accord with instructions had nothing to conceal, 
knew of nothing in their own proceedings, or in those of the 
Home Department, which required examination, and hence anti- 
cipated that an appropriate and adequate inquiry would result in 
a report which should remove misappreben3ions and silence un- 
founded allegations. When the resolution providing for the 
appointment of such a Committee was under consideration at the 
sessioa of Thursday, in New York, the chairman of the Pruden- 
tial Committee expressed the wish that the phraseology should 
be such as would include th- duty of the proposed Committee to 
visit the Missioaary Rooms, and make comprehensive and thor- 
ough investigation of the several departments which constitute 
the Administration. A member of the Board remarked, “The 
resolution covers all that.’”” The chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee said that the object of his rising was to secure a distinct 
understanding as to the duty referred to by him. The President 
of the Board gave assent to that as a matter well understood, 
and a few minutes after drafted the vote for the appointment of 
a committee of nine, “to inquire into the methods of administra. 
tion at the Missionary Roomsin Boston.” But for the accepted 
understanding that had been thus announced before the Investi- 
gating Committee was appointed, or even the resolution itself 
was drafted, an amendment would have been moved to the effect 
that the inquiry should embrace every department of the Admin- 
istration, and should be thorough. The Administration was aware 
of no very special need of any such appointment; but as it was to 
be made, the agents of the Board at its executive center had a 
right to expect that the investigation would be comprehensive 
and searching. The interests of the cause demanded it. But for 
the raising of such Committee, the gentlemen in Boston and 
vicinity who are appointed each twelvemonth to act for the Board, 
might or might not perhaps suitably have refrained longer from 
making public explanations and from denying unfounded charges. 
The Board, however, not deeming it wise to refuse to the criticis- 
ing element an opportunity tu look into the affairs of the Aminis- 
tration, those satisfied and those not satisfied with the methods 
and results hitherto were presumably interested alike to have 
thorough work done. The appointment of this Committee put the 
whole matter into a new position. It brought it into court. To 
be satisfactory the range of investigation must be adequate. All 
pertinent testimony must be sought and weighed. A good deal 
of time might be needful, but if not prepared for that, the Com 
mittee should have declined the required task. Great interests 
were involved—fidelity or unfaithfulness in the Administration; 
conviction or acquittal was the only alternative. Servants of the 
Board, if honest and honorable, having labored under journalistic 
and platform impeachment, month after month, year after year, 
may not unreasonably be expected to feel some degree of right- 
eous indignation thereat, and to feel a surprise not less deep, if 





* The following minute was adopted June 20, 1887: “The 
Prudential Committee have desired to take no part in the current 
iscussions in the public prints respecting the enna of 
candidates. It does not, however, comport with our sense of 
justice to remain silent while an officer of the Board is openly 
censured respecting matters the responsibility for which rests 
with us, and for action he has either not taken, or has taken only 
at our direction, and which is therefore our action, and not his. 
We would, therefore, make the following statement to the 
Christian public ; 

*(1) The responsibility for all decisions seqpecting applications 
for missionary service rests entirely with the Prudential Com- 
mittee. No retary or other Executive Officer who shares our 
deliberations has any vote, and the Committee has sometimes 
voted on these matters, as on others, in opposition to the recom- 
mendations of all the secretaries. No Secretary ever 
decides a candidate’s case, either by accepting, rejecting, 
or indefinitely deferring it. Tovthis rule there has never been 
an esception. Of course reference is_ made to such formal 
spolies ons as could, by any possibility, be entertained by the 

mmittee. There have always m persons who have had in- 
formal conferences with the Secretary, with a view to possible 
missionary service under the Board, in which conferences the im- 
possibility of such service soon appeared, Some defect in health, 
some misconception as to the nature of the work of the Board, 
some manifest incompetence in faculty or education, or wide di- 
vergence of religious belief, or some domestic complications, 
made the matter clear. In all cases the necessary preliminary in- 
quiries have been in the hands of the secretaries, and ever since 
the establishment of a distinct Home Department, some fifty 
hay ago, these inquiries, by action of the Committee. 
ave been in the hands of the Home Secretary. The state- 
ment? that any one of the secretaries has ever decided 
any formal offer of service, concerning which there was 
any real question, is entirely incorrect. No case turning upon 
the question of future probation has ever been decided by any 
Secretary. All such cases, when matured, like other matters 
soqyenng actiee. are submitted to the Committee by the Secre- 
tary, with or without recommendations. The method then has 
been to consider every ease in all its features, and solely on its 
own merits. The action when reached is always the action of 
the Committee. 

a The service of the Home Secretary in the preliminary pre- 
paration of the cases of missionary candidates has nm inti- 
lke known to us in its various steps, and it has seemed to us, 
. service in other official duties, faithful, % 


like h kind and wise. 
**It is necessary for him to inform us, among other things, 

ansi the doctrinal views of candidates. To do this, 

must ing into them. In his manner of doing this we have 


never had evidence that he has exceeded the limits of his yroper 
responsibility, or that his action has not been considerate, respect- 
ful, and adapted to the requirements of the case in hand. 
Pat was voted that this 5 statement be in behalf of the 
by the Chairman and Secretary 


a clerk pro 
Qa are to the public.” ” 
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the aspersions of long standing and éontinued iteration are ig- 
nored when the appointing body orders inquiry. 

Can a question be asked by any one with more propriety; can 
any question suitably precede or supersede this—In the methods 
of Administration for some years past has there been fidelity to 
the immemorial traditions*and the explicit instructions of the 
Board? if in equity any set of men on the face of the’earth may 
demand either vindication or condemnation with grounds there- 
fore, is it not the officials of this Board, whose‘methods of proced- 
ure have been ordered to be examined? Simply as servants under 
prolonged censure have they not that right? Mere per- 
sonal considerations, however, are comparatively of small 


the Committee of Nine is at the farthest possible remove from our 
thought; but a grave failure would seem to stand out conspic- 
uously. 
: VI. CERTAIN ALLEGATIONS SPECIFIED. 

Some of the aspersions cast upon the Administrative Staff should 
receive attention unless the Board, having ordered an investiga- 
tion and having received no light on these points, is either ready 
without report thereon to pronounce them unfounded, or is 
willing to have its officers still assailed in the same way. 

a. The odium of secrecy is one of the imputations frequently 
cast in the teeth of the Administration, and freely spread before 
the public. The term secret usually carries with it—and in this 





moment. The welfare of a noble institution and of the grandest 
cause in this world is involved, and that lifts the demand for an 
adequate deliverance after an adequate examination, ontoa 
plane of supreme importance. 

IV.—ATTITUDE AT THE ROOMS. 


Immediately upon the first communication from the Commit- 
tee of Nine, which was received at the Missionary Rooms, word 
was sent in reply (November 1, 1889), that their visit would be 
welcomed, and all aid afforded them for examining methods of 
administration to the fullest extent.* A month later a strong 
wish that the whole Prudential Committee might meet the Com- 
mittee of Nine was placed on record.t 

All the numerous printed documents that were asked for, and 
some additional ones, had been promptly forwarded, and the 
same with all tabular and cther written statements, Whatever 
in the archives of the Board would facilitate inquiry into the 
methods of administration, present, recent, or earlier, was at 


boot. ald perhaps be repetitious to add here that officials at the 
Missionary Rooms having, in all honesty, shown all readiness for 
co-operation,and having at heart nc less than others the interest 
of the Board, anticipated corresponding frankness on the part of 
the Examining Committee. 

V.—PROCEEDINGS OF THE INVESTIGATION. 


The first meeting of the Investigating Committee took place on 
the twenty-first and twenty-second of May last. The chairman 
of the Prudential Committee and the four executive officers were 
at the Rooms of the Board during those two days, awaiting an 
expected interview. Only the first named of these officials was 
summoned. It was in the afternoon of the second day. As direct- 
ed by the Prudential Committee, he communicated three written 

ducuments.t He also read all extracts from the minutes of the 
Prudential Committee which related to the pending ecamination 
and then retired. No one else officially connected with the admin- 
istration was invited to an ingerview during the six sessions of 
that first meeting. 

At the next meeting of the Committee of Nine (August 21 and 
22), a request from them was received by the Prudential Commit - 
tee, while in session Tuesday afternoon, to the effect that the 
former desired the executive officers and the chairman of the 
Prudential Committee to be at the rooms ready for a call the 
next forenoon; also an invitation to any member of said Commit- 
ten who might wish to make suggestions, to be present at or after 
tee o’clock. Two members only availed themselves of the offer 
in the course of the session. Afterward the chairman received 
notice that his presence was desired. A few questions having 
been put to him, he retired. In the course of the day each of the 
Corresponding Secretaries, and the Field Secretary were called in 
and examined separately. One of them having made repeated 
remon:trance against this separate individual scrutiny when 
others were personally concerned, these last-named gentlemen 
together with the Chairman of the Prudential Committee, were 
at length invited to a joint interview. Said Committee, assuch, 
has not at any time been permitted to enjoy that privilege. In 
the course of the joint hearing just referred to, a brief statement 
was read by the fore-named Chairman, together with the follow- 
ing requests: 

“In behalf of the Prudential Committee, and others connected, 
I would hereby respectfully make three requests, viz.: 

“1. That all allegations in the hands of the Committee of Nine, 
which reflect upon the Administration as a whole, or upon any 
one department thereof, or upon any incumbent in office, be com- 
municated to us in writing, 

“2. That alldocuments containing complaints, criticisms, or 
allegations, as hereit before indicated, be also communicated at 
the earliest convenience of the Investigating Committee. 

“3. That after we shall have had time for the due examination 


of such documents, opportunity be given fer any required ex- 
planations and other remark3.” § 


No response whatever has been received to any one of the 
fore-mentioned requests. It is well understood from outside 
sources that numerous complaints relating to the administration 
had been lodged with the Committee of Nine; that, before 
assembling, the Committee hud opened the way for only three 
out of seven theological seminaries of the Congregational body, 
as well as one female college, to communicate facts and opinions; 
that criticisms from individual sources had been inquired after; 
yet thuse officials of the Board most severely censured, and having 
most at stake, and whose methods of administration were required 
to be examined, have had no adequate opportunity to hear these 
grievances, or to make explanations. - 

After the minutes of the Prudential Committee that have re- 
spect to the investigating visit were read to the Committee of 
Nine (May 22), they, through their chairman, addressed a note to 
the chairman of the Prudential Committee, announcing that they 
claimed “the privilege of conferring with any one of the officials 
individually.” Intentional discourtesy or injustice on the part of 


* “November 1, 1889. Voted, that all documents contemplated 
in the request be promptly forwarded as desired, and that with 
no less readiness than, under similar circumstances, in former 
qeoms, the Prudential Committee and Executive Officers welcome 

he pro visit, and will gladly afford every facility for 
Te all departments of the administration to the fullest 


+“On motion of Dr. Storrs, it was a: that the room of the 
Committee be placed at the disposal of the Committee of Nine, 
and the secretaries and also the Treasurer, and the Chairman of 
the Committae will be ready to meet them at the time named, 
and that the whole Prudential Committee will be not only happy, 
but desirous to meet the Committee of Nine either at that time. 
or at such other time as the Committee may prefer.” 

+ (a) A paper describing the processes and amount of work 
done at the Missionary Rooms. 

(b) An elaborate statement relating to the Otis legacy. 

mA similar statement relating to the Swett legacy. 





“I desire to supplement my answer to one of the questions put 
to me yesterday in the interview with the Committee of Nine by 





tie It was the desire and expestation of the Prudential Commit- 
rj that they would, as such, and collectively, with the Executive 
cers, meet the Committee of Nine. e administration, with 
_ to its personnel, is a unit. No individual constituent in 
t unit can, in the absence of the rest, speak for the whole, or 
even for himself adoquabey. The relations of the three depart- 
ments composing the administration are so intimate, so inter- 
having so much responsibility in common, that no testi- 

Penge from any one of them can be complete in itself. or ought to 
bed ape the cognizance, immediate or subsequent, of 


a n Office. 

“For , the treasury de ment is administered under 
the supervision and control of ee Pradential Committee, within 
limits and accoraing to regulations prescribed by the Board.” 


tion always carries with it—the idea of something the op- 
posite of creditable. The Board’s Administration holds, indeed, 
private sessions, and carries on private correspondence, but does 
nothing in secret. Its business sessions are held in the same 
appropriate way as by other similar bodies among us, and by the 
trustees of educational institutions, and by various business cor- 
porations. 

b. The misuse of trust funds has been more than insinuated. 
The funds thus referred to have the special character attaching 
to trusts no more than other and ordinary income of the Board, 
and those same funds have been administered in exact accord 
with orders from the Board. 
ec. An invidious discrimination between theological seminaries 
n accepting candidates has been alleged. If there were founda- 
tion for such a charge, it would deserve severe censure. If, upon 
inquiry, opportunity had been given for testimony, a prompt and 
most emphatic denial would have been made, probably by every 
individual in the Administration, and proof would have been de- 
manded. 

d. A recent inferior type of missionaries has been suggested.* 
Thus one writer affirms,t “Itis said that of all the ordained 
missionaries sent out by the Board this year [1888-89] scarcely half 
a dozen were graduates from any college.” Due inquiry would 
have disclosed the fact that all of the twelve ordained men re- 
ferred to, except one, pursued college studies for some years, 
and seven of them appear to have been graduates. They 
represent Yale, Middlebury, Oberlin, Drury, Manitoba, McGill 
University, and the University of Aberdeen. The average of 
their academic equipment was not below the general average 
of our missionary staff. But if the imputation were authorized, 
was it not cruel to fling it at them? What must be the effect on 
these young friends, and on the missions to which they are des- 
tined ? 

e. Unfairness in the preparation of the annual report for 1889 
was alleged. That report was from the Prudential Committee, 
and with their unanimous approval]. The slightest proof of inac- 
curacy has not been adduced. Inaccuracy is denied. The charge 
of misrepresentation in such a document, and on the platform of 
an annual meeting, is quite too grave an impeachment of the 
method of Administration to be passed over in silence. 

JS. Criticism has been freely bestowed upon the methods of learn 
ing the theological views of missionary candidates. What is 
that method? The candidate is invited to state frankly, and in 
his own way, what he regards as the chief doctrines of the gospel 
which he is to teach and to preach ; also whether he has any 
doubts about “ the doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of the Board.” To aid in 
the answers a summary of the doctrines thus held has often been 
given. No candidate has, in later years, ever been asked to sign 
any creed. When practicable, a personal interview with the candi 
dateissought. Ifthe answers are not altogether clear, or when 
doubts are expressed regarding one or more of the doctrines com- 

monly held,such a personal interview is a valuable opportunity for 
clearer statements and good mutual understanding. Nointerview 
of the kind has ever been conducted otherwise than in a kind and 
Christian manner. The object is to ascertain the candidate’s 
views of Christain truths, and his way of stating them, in order to 
judge of his fitness for the service desired. That service is to be 
rendered at great expense, in a distant land, and where the mis- 
sionary must rely for the most part on his own resources. He is 
to be not only an authorized teacher of the gospel, but is totrain 
native teachers and preachers. The good sense of all must admit 
that the chief question arising here is not about the need of such 
inquiry, but about the method thereof, Any method leading toa 
full and clear statement of a candidate’s theological views to those 
who are held responsible for appointments, serves the real pur* 
pose. The end in view, not the methods, is the chief thing. Of 
the latter there may be many, and these may be influenced by 
one’s taste. In the experience of this Board results justify the 
means used. A more worthy or abler missionary force is, by 
common consent, nowhere to be found on the foreign field. The 
main point to be kept in mind is that no method can be satisfac- 
tory which fails to bring out a candidate’s real views. Adequate 
acquaintance in that line is indispensable to a safe and wise ad- 
ministration of the Board. No candidate worthy of appointment 
will resent such inquiry. No Board, with proper self-respect or 
due regard to the character of its work abroad, will consent to 

forego adequate inquiries. No modification of methods ought 
to be contemplated which shall interfere with the chief aim in 
view. 

gq. Excess of scrutiny in the examination of candidates as some- 
thing recent has been charged. 

Due inquiry would have brought out the fact that the immedi- 
ate predecessor of the present Home Secretary, Mr. Treat, was in 
the habit of drawing out the views of candidates on doctrinal 
points whenever there seemed to be occasion. He endeavored to 
correct errors when discovered. That was done both by corre- 
spondence and personal interviews. Those who apply the hateful 
and slanderous epithet inquisitorial to existing methods, seem 
not to be aware that examinations at present are less searching, 
and the results less restrictive than formerly. Half a century 
ago the Prudential Committee adopted a vote more stringent 
than the practice now is.t The Board adopted the following: 

“ Resolved, thatit is the solemn duty of the Prudential Com- 
mittee to exercise the utmost caution not to accept any one as a 
missionary who does not. in their st judgment, after careful 


ef and close examination, possess the requsite qualifica- 
ons.” 


At one of their early meetings—the next year, indeed, after the 
sailing of our first missionaries—the Committee approved of the 
following minute, which is almost the only sentence in their re- 
cords. from the outset to the present time. that is underscored : 
“The Committee wished to establish a rule of great dliberation 





* “Such a policy of restriction and illiberality will prove, 
indeed already has shown itself to be, preiudicial as to the quality 
of the service which it can command.”—Andover Review, 1887, 

age 630. 
° At the meeting of the Board in New York (1889) a member re- 
marked: “So far from being a year signalized by the number and 
oo of men sent out, it has been a year with much to de- 
plore.” 

+ New Evglander, December, 1889. page 416. 

¢ February 26, 1839. “Resolved, that with reference to a more 
thorough personal acquaintance on the part of the officers of the 
Board with those who offer themselves as candidares for employ- 
ment as missionaries and assistant missionaries, and in order, as 
far as possible, to prevent error both in the appointment and _ the 
location of such, candidates generallv, not, however, including 
females, be expected to visit Beston before any decisive steps 


shall be taken as to their appointment; and that the exception to 








and caution in respect to applicants.” A year later they sent 
these—one of them a theological topic—to candidates who had 
made offers of service, “with a request that they should write on 
the subjects assigned to them respectively. within three months, 
and forward their papers to the clerk.” One year later still (i815 
the following vote was taken : 

“Resolved, that Mr. ——— be placed, as soon as convenient, un- 
der the theological instruction of the clerk of this Committee.” 
The next year discloses this vote : 

“ ved, that Mr. —-——, who was formerly received asa 
candidate for the missionary service, and afterward discontinued 
on account of difficulties in his mind on the subject of baptism, 
but who has since become settled on pedobantist principles and 
signified his earnest desire of being restored to our patronage, be 
accordingly restored.” 

The articles of faith and covenant, consented to by the first 
missionaries to the Sandwich Islands, were prepared by the Pru- 
dential Committee. Even appointments were sometimes revoked. 
Thus: 

January 3, 1837. ‘Resolved, That the Rev. , in consequence 
of his views on the subject of infant baptism, be, at his own 
request, dismissed from the service of the Board.” 

The following minute ( April 2, 1839) is worthy of notice: “When 
ne mention is made to the contrary in the minutes, after record- 
ing the reading of offers of service and testimonials, it is ex- 
pected the candidate will visit Boston before there is any decisive 
action on his case. in accordance with the resolution on the sub- 
ject adopted February 26.” : 

A second visit was sometimes requested of a candidate : 
October 16, 1849. ‘‘Mr. is to be invited to visit the mission- 
ary house once more before receiving notice of his appointment 
as a missionary.” 

In the early times of the Board’s history a method in the ad- 
ministration—tantamount to what afterwards, down to the pres- 
ent time, became only occasional—was the rule, viz.: young men, 
whatever their character and recommendations, were not ap- 
pointed as missionaries, but by vote were accepted as candi 
dates for service: 

“‘Resolved to receive the above named applicants, not as mis- 
sionaries actually engaged to us, and under our direction and 
patronage, but as candidates for our missionary service, held 
affectionately in our view, subject to particular inspection and 
nenyy and to be attended to further as Providence shall di- 
rect.” 








In view of embarrassments, postponement of final action took 

place till after a meeiing of the Board (1820): 

“Resolved, that the cases of the several applicants not accepted 

be deferred until the annual meeting of the Board.”’ 

The benefit of delayed appointments on account of question- 
able doctrines, and of labor with candidates to bring them onto 
the ground commonly held by churches supporting the Board, 
has often been so apparent. One individual with whom Secre- 
tary Clark corresponded in that way received a commission at 
length, after the case had been pending for more than two years. 
h. INACCURACY IN THE RECORDS OF THE PRUDENTIAL COM- 


MITTEE IS ALLEGED. 


A letter was received from the chairman of the Committee of 
Nine, Sept. 29, addressed to the Prudential Committee, and was 
read to them at their meeting next day, the last meeting for the 
year. The letter contained serious criticisms on the method of 
making up the records of the Prudential Committee, a method 
which has been in use for more than half a century, and has se- 
cured what the Committee has always regarded as an exceed- 
ingly careful and accurate record, every sentence of which has 
been deliberately read to the Committee; and changes, if neces- 
sary, have been made under its direction before the record was 
approved. The Committee of Nine in the letter referred to calls 
in question the accuracy of the records thus prepared, extending 
over a long period of years, but presents no evidence of this grave 
charge which affect so seriously the honor of the committee and 
of its successive clerks. The language of the Committee of Nine 
upon this important matter is as follows: “That there must be 
inevitable doubts as to the accuracy of a record so compiled is 
evident. . . . No clerk, however intentionally honest, can 
make a _ colorless record of rexsons which influence the 
m‘nds of six or a dozen men, or even of all the 
circumstances attending action in a given case. He will 
inevitably. infuse his own personality into the record. 
This danger should be particularly guarded against in times of 
controversy.” Such a serious implication as this against the cor- 
rectness of the recorded action of the Prudential Committee and 
the integrity of its clerks extending over so long a period, cer- 
tainly deserves the most thorough investigation on the part of 
the Board It should have been brought to the attention of the 
Prudential Committee by the Committee of Nine, with the evi- 
dence to sustain it, prior to the last meeting of the Prudential 
Committee, held only three days before some of its members were 
obliged to start for the annual meeting to be held the succeeding 
week in a distant city, when their term of office would expire. 
The matter certainly calls for a thorough examination on the part 
of the Board at the present time, as the accuracy of the records 
of the Committee and the honor of all those who have constituted 
its membership, as well as of its successive clerks for a prolonged 
term of years, are called in question with no proof presented. 
Neither the clerk of the Prudential Committee nor any one of its 
members was called upon by the Committee of Nine for a state- 
ment concerning this important matter, but only a female copyist. 
This is another illustration of what must be already evident, that 
the Committee of Nine needed to meet the Prudential ‘committee 
and the executive officers face to face in order fairly and thor- 
oughly to fulfill their trust, namely, “to inquire into the 
methods of administration pursued at the Missionary Rooms.” 

No response whatever has been received to any one of the fore- 
mentioned requests. It is well understood from outside sources 
that numerous complaints relating to the administration had 
been lodged with the Committee of Nine; that before assembling 
the Committee had opened the way for only three out of seven 
theological seminaries of the Congregational body, as well as one 
female college. to communicate facts and opinions; that criti- 
cisms from individual sources had been inquired after; yet those 
officials of the Board most severely censured, and, haviag most 
at stake, and whose methods of administration were required to 
be examined, have had no adequate opportunity to hear these 
grievances or to make explanations. 

After the minutes of the Prudential Committee that have re- 
spect to the investigating visit were read to the Committee of 
Nine (May 22), they, through their chairman, addressed a note to 
the chairman of the Prudential Committee, announcing that they 
claimed “ the privilege of conferring with any one of the officials 
individually.” Intentional discourtesy or injustice on the part 
of the Committee of Nine is at the farthest possible remove from 
thought; but a gvave failure would seem to stand out conspicu- 
ously. 

~aalh of the aspersions cast upon the administrative staff should 
receive attention unless the Board, having ordered an investiga- 
tion and having received no light on these points, is either ready 
without report thereon to pronounce them unfounded, or is will- 
ing to have its officers still assailed in the same way, 

Due inquiry would have brought out the fact that the immedi- 
ate predecessor of the present Home Secretary, Mr. Treat, was in 
the habit of drawing out the views of candidates on doctrinal 
points whenever there seemed to be occasi He endeavored to 








the rule be determined by special vote of the Committee.” 
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correct errors when discovered. That was done both by corre- 
spondence and personal interviews Those who apply the hateful 
and slanderous epithet inquisitorial to existing methods seem 
not to be aware that examinations at present are less searching 
and the results less restrictive than formerly. Half a century ago 
the Prudential Committee adopted a vote more stringent than 
the practice now is. 

The benefit of delayed appointments on account of questionable 
doctrines, and of labor with candidates to bring them onto the 
ground commonly held by churches supporting the Board, has 
often been apparent. One individual with whom Secretary Clark 
corresponded in that way received a commission at length. after 
the case had been pending for more than two years. 

SPERCH BY DR, G. L. WALKER. 

Dr. George L. Walker: Mr. President, it is with a feeling of 
deep regret that I rise to savy anything upon this report, and upon 
the recommendation contained in it, from which we have con- 
siderably diverged in the remarks that have been made. It is 
with still greater regret that I feel called vpon inany degree to 
reply to the remarks of my beloved and venera‘ed friend who has 
just spoken tous. There was from the outset, as was very nat 
ural, perhaps, a somewhat different conception of the duties and 
functions of your Committee of Inquiry entertained by the Com- 
mittee itself, and by the Prudential Committee. Thatis not un- 
natural. We were met pretty soon after our meeting at Boston 
with what purported to be a resolution of the Committee that it 
was desirable for our Committee of Nine to take a certain course 
of investigation. What purported to be an extract from the 
Prudential Committee records and a vote of the Committee ex- 
pressive of the desire that all communications that should be 
made to our Committee should be made in the presence of all the 
secretaries of the Board and of all the members of the Prudential 
Committee, was presented to us. "We may have been wrong, but 
it did seem to us somewhat desirable to have individual confer- 
ence with separate members of the secretarial force and of the 

Sommittee as a whole if they desired to be present with us. We 

thought that there were objects to be secured through inquiries 
which might be addressed properly to certain individuals 
which could not be addressed to the Committee 
as a whole. We may have erred about that, but 
that was the view we took, that we might be alone in the pres- 
ence of the members of the secretarial force and of the Pruden- 
tial Committee; that we might as Christ‘an brethren meet these 
brethren face to face, individually as well as collectively, and 
make inquiries of them respecting the object for which we be- 
lieved it was understood you had commissioned us to inquire. 
This leads me to say that a so newhat different conception from 
that which you have just heard presented as the function of your 
Committee was entertained by us, as stated in the report which 
was read this morning. ‘“ The task is not Jaid upon as of sitting 
in judgment upon the officers of the Board personally, or of mak 
ing up a verdict of censure or approval in relation to their pro-- 
ceedings. Weare concerned with a system of administration 
and not with the merits or alleged delinquencies of individuals— 
a system which, though it has been long in use. may easily be 
improved.” That was the view we took of the object of the ap- 
pointment of your Committee, not to inquire into the personal 
administration of these individual members of this secretarial 
force or Prudential Committee to pass judgment upon them. If 
you will notice, there is not an allusion in the report whica has 
been made to you this morning reflecting in any degree upon 
the motives which have influenced any of these beloved 
brethren in the discharge of their duty. [Loud ap- 
plause.} Wee addressed ourselves simply to the me- 
thods which were in use, and we thought that we did 
it with a considerable degree of thoroughness. We had four 
meetings. three ot them of several days’ continuance. We could 
not read all of the records that are in the archives of Boston; it 
would have been simply impossible; it would have taken the 
whole year. But we did, as we have said in our report, “read 
the papers and correspondence in nearly all the cases of appli- 
cants for missionary appointments, whose ca-es have been made 
the topic of public comment, and of some others besides, Those 
were the ones that you wanted us to inquire about, and we 
sought and gained access to whatever documents were on file in 
the room at Boston which were deemed of importance as bearing 
uyon the business in hand. We conducted a considerable corre- 
spondence with officers of the Board, missionaries, college and 
theological professors and others who seemed likely to be able to 
impart information of value in arriving at just conclusions in the 
matters entrusted to us to consider. Invitations for personal con- 
ference were extended to the Chairman of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and any of its members. As the result of these overtures 
to these and other standing officers of the Board, your Committee 
met the Chairman of the Prudential Committee, and two of the 
three secretaries and the Field Secretary, etc.” 

Now with respect to the statements which have been made by 
our beloved and honored friend, that to these requests no answers 
were made, a prompt and immediate answer was made that no 
allegation had been made respecting individual members of the 
Committee or the secreta:1es which bad not been inquired into and 
an opportunity given for reply. We signed that statement, nine 
of us, and it isa fact. We did not intend at all to bring before 
you the question which has been here brought before you with 
regard to the accuracy of the records of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. Bear witness tome that this subject was not introduced 
into the report. A vague allusion was made to the fatt thata 
communication had been made to the Prudential Committee re- 
specting the methods of keeping the records of the Committee, 
which we believe was capable of improvement. Why was that 
communication made to the Prudential Committee ? It was made 
precisely to avoid any trying of the feelings of the brethren by 
bringing the subject before you herein this public manner. A 
sub-committee, whose carefulness of investigation I do not know 
any reason to question, took up the subject of the method of keep- 
ing these Prutiential Committee records and found, as they be- 
lieved, reagons for criticising it, for doubting in some respects its 
accuracy, considering the method in which it was made—throw- 
ing no reflection upon any individual member of the Board in 
making it, but criticising the method by which it was made. We 
thought it Cristian and courteous to bring this matter privately 
by a communication to the Chairman of that Committee that it 
might not be exploited on this Board here to-day, We may have 
erred in that respect, but that is a fact 

I do not care, brethren, to follow the suggestions far! her which 
have éspecially grown out ofthe paper which has been read 
by the beloved Chair.nan of the Prudential Committee before us 
here to day: but coming more especialy to the particular point 
which is, 1 think, before us, the two points in this report which 
seem to me especially to demand your notice in this resolution, 
allow me, though regretfully, tosay a few words. I think this 
report was characterized by an ironic spirit. You, Mr. President, 
in one of your Jetters referred to the fact of the existence in this 
Board.ot wings. These two wings were to some extent repre- 


sented. upon your Committee as you intended them to be. I do not 
-think that there was any man. upon the Committee that re- 
presented the extreme tip of either wing, but we endeavored, as 
far on possible, fo bear the fact in mind that we stood in this 


representative character, and we attempted. as far as possible, to 
get our minds together upcn tome basis upcn which fair-minded 
men who stood within either of the great extremities of this body 
might stand. It was inthis spirit that we met; it was in this 
spirit that we inquired; it was in this spirit that we prayed; it 
was in this spirit that at the end of our investigation and the 
conclusion, somewhat unexpected, of our report that we lifted up 
our hearts to God in thanksgiving that He had enabled us to reach 
some middle ground, and fair ground, upon which we thought 
we could stand together. I would call to your attention that the 
report which has been made to you, and the resolutions. which 
are appended to it, in nowise touch or allude to the theological 
question which has divided us. [Loud applaure.] We did not 
feel ourselves called upon to go into those questions. We had no 
disposition to go into them. I do not suppose that there was a 
member of that (Committee who had any sympathy with the par- 
ticular phase of doctrine which has troubled the Board in these 
recent years. We were as one on the subject; it lay outside of our 
province; and from end to end of that report and that recom- 
dation there is no allusion to it. [Applause.] 

But it seemed to us that there was a necessity for certain ad- 
ministrative changes which were important to be made. Two 
especially of them; they lie at the heart of this resolution which 
is now before you. A change in the line which has been sug- 
gested here, or an alteration in this respect, will take out the 
vital portion of the resolution which has been made to you. 

In the view of the Committee the alteration which has been 
suggested, to leave the matter of correspondence with candidates 
where it now is and where it has been, will simply eviscerate the 
report and the resolution of all its significance. I desire, my 
brethren, to state to you.a fact that I have evidence before me 
going to show that this matter has reached a point where there 
isan absolute necessity for the change which we have recom- 
mended. That change is to invite the most careful statement on 
the part of the candidate of. his theological opinions, and thence 
straightway, forthwith, at once, however you please to phrase 
it, to put the matter into the hands of the Prudential Committee 
for consideration and a determivation by the responsible officers 
whom you elect from year to year for this purpose. For the 
chief part of the difficulties by which we are environed have 
grown out of the fact that this correspondence has been con- 
ducted by the secretarial officer of the Bcard, sometimes pro- 
longed, intermediately between the candidate and the Prudentia 
Committee, who are the responsible officers for his appointmont. 
[Applause.] 

I am asked, brethren, in vindication of some of these facts, to 
call your attention to one or two cases which have brought the 
difficulties of the present situation very distinctly before us. 
One of the cases that I shall refer tois the case of a young lady 
who was mentioned in the report at Des Moines as “ Miss A.,” 
the case of a young lidy well recommended, but whose health 
was such that she could not go to a warm or debilitating climate. 
That young lady was not appointed. It is interesting to read a 
few of the documents in this case. The young lady herself was 
an esteemed member of the college at Wellesley—a young lady 
of singular gifts, of deep piety, of great influence among her as- 
sociates. She made application to be sent as a foreign mission- 
ary. Her letters were directed to the Home Secretary. She went 
on to say in one of her letters: “In regard to matters of doctrine 
I am still a disciple, trying to learn in Christ’s way by doing His 
will. These seem to me to be the most important which T have yet 
learned: That God, in bislove and wisdom,created man with a per- 
fect nature in Hisown image, but witha will to gu‘de the nature 
and a conscience to direct; that each man, by his own choice, has 
estranged himself from God; that God, in his love and wisdom 
sent bis Son to reconcile us to the Father through the death of 
bis Son; that through faith in Fim we can be lifted up above 
our sins, and receive an inheritance of sonship; that through the 
Holy Spirit in our hearts we are in communion with God: that 
the day will come when we shall be judged for our life here 
and be rewarded or punished. In regard to the declaration of 
faith held by the Board” - where is the declaration? Where has the 
Board ever madea declaration of faith? The young lady had in 
hands a declaration of faith, ora statement of doctrines which she 
had received from one of the officers of the Board, in connection 

with other documents sent out by that officer, which she natural- 
ly and almost inevitably interpreted to be the d-_claration of 
faith held by the Board. : 


“In regard to the declaration of faith held by the Board, in re- 
gard to some articles I have only tosay that Ido not know. In 
Article Fifth, nerbaps I do not quite understand what is meant 
by ‘in eonsequence of the disobedience of Adam.’ [Laughter ] 
As I understand it, sin entered the world thiough Adam, but it 
reigns over me only as I choose wrong. [Anplause.] I am free to 
refuse to let sin enter into my heart as Adam was. In Article 
Eighth I do not know whether those who are regenerated will 
persevere to the end. In Article Eleventh I dare not sav that all 
wL », through the present lif-, remain sinners will remain so for 
ev.ir. ltis not that I disbelieve it, but I am not quite sure. 
though the weight of Scripture evidence seems to point in that 
direction. In such a declaration of fai h as this, the fruit of many 
years of Christian study and conference in regard to questions 
which are the subje>t of m»ch discussion, there is material for 
much thoughtful study, but it seems to me to express my present 
belief well with the excention I have mentioned. I hone you will 
not regard my failure to have arrived at certainty in all questions 
of — as a diqualification for Christian service.” [Ap- 
plause. 


In the report at Des Moines the question was stated to turn 
upon the young lady's health. Upon that question we have the 
records.. This letter is from Miss Alice Freeman, now Mrs. 
Palmer, wife of a professor of Harvard College, at that time 
President of Wellesley College: 


“ My DEaR Docror: lam made most happy on my return to 
find that Miss has mn to see you to offer herself to the 
foreign field. This step she has taken in answer to manv prayers, 
and I believe is the opening of a wide influence and power. She 
has been here four years. and often during the vacations has 
worked in the library, so that I know her very well indeed. We 
all feel that she possesses in large measure the qualities which 
will insure marked success in this country or wherever she is 
vlaced She has good health and extraordinarv endurance [ital- 
icized in the letter], though she does not look robust. In the re- 
ligious work of the college she has always lent a hand. She isan 
honest member of the Christian Association, a helner in the col- 
lege prayer meeting, an enthusiastic Bible student, and she 
strives everywhere to be a faithful follower of the Lord Jesus. 
You see that [ write strongly of her, but I feel more strongly 
than I write.” 

From the report of the medical examiner: ‘‘Is the candidate 
especially sensitive to the heat of the sun in summer? No. Do 
you consider the state of her health such as would make her an 
acceptable risk in any first-class life insurance company? Yes, 
in a temperate climate. 

Mrs. Paaline Durant, who was, as vou know. the wife of the 
founder of Wellesley College. had aninterview with the Secre- 
a7 concerning this young lady, and this memorandum is on file. 
“Mrs. Pauline Durant called and gave her testimony respect- 
ing this younglady. Was with her at ber medical examination 
by Dr. Townsend; testifies to the tor’s reputation and abil- 
ity; speaks very highly of the young lady, who knows how to 
work with her hands as well as her brain; thinks she can endure 
a missionary life. except ina hot climate: regards difficulties as 
doctrines, minor, as she is thoroughly loyal to the Scriptures, and 
hopes she will be appointed by the Committ ‘e.” 


That young lady was not appointed. I cantiot say absolutely 
why she was not appointed. Reference was made in a document 
at Des Moines to her not being appointed on account of the del- 
icacy of her health. I may say there is no scintilla of evidence.on 
the records of the Board that she was not other than she isrepre- 








sented to be by Mrs. Pulmer and Mra, Durant and the physician, 





Furthermore, I have received within a few weeks past a letter 
from that young Isd@y saying that she has been in continuous 
work ever since, asa teacher in a school, with only the exception 
of four weeks, when she was confined at home by Scarletina, for 
the sake of not communicating the infection to others. Other. 
wise, she has stood up to the rack of her work with perfect health 
during all the period since. 

But the impression which was made by the declination to ap- 
point this young lady you will gain from a letter which I 
now read. It is from the present President of Wellesley College: 
“fam perfectly willing to give you my impressions as to the 
effect of the management of these cases by the officers of the 
Board upon the missionary spirit of the College. Although we 
do not encourage discussion of these cases, yet a few students, 
notably children of missionaries, were outspoken in their expres- 
sions of dissatisfaction and alienation. I know that the daugh- 
ter of one of our missionaries had sowed the seed which in the 
good soil of Miss Judscn’s heart sprang up into the purpose to 
devote herself to foreign missions, and I shall not soon forget her 
surprise indignation when Miss Judson was refused. If this 
other young Jady, with her warm love and great zea), could not 
be trusted, and Miss Judson, eager and wise and devoted to 
Christ, was not worthy, and Miss Bissell, born in India and 
trained for service there, of such a royal Cbristian character and 
fully consecrated life, must be given privately to understand 
that the Board could not send her, then could our girls fai} to 
ask, Who then can go? These were among our best. I write it 
with sadness; we have no heart, indeed, we’ have deemed it not 
wise to recommend to any of the Secretaries of the Board to 
come out here and make an appeal to the girls under the circum 
stances, for we had no more devoted disciples of the Muster to 
offer than those the Board refused. The statistics furnished by 
our books offer their testimony. Before these cases arose, during 
the ten years which had elapsed since the founding of ' he college, 
eleven of our students had been sent out to foreign fields under 
the care of the Board. Since that time not one has offered her. 
self. 

{Dr. Storrs here interrupted the speaker, suggesting 
quietly that the matter be not continued further.] 

Well, brethren, I leave this matter here. I say that these things, 
and a good many more like them, illustrate the unwisdom of the 
intermediary correspondence which has hitherto prevailed. the 
attempt to get a person having once expressed his position to 
modify that position, change it somekow, to use some specific 
word. Isay these things to illustrate the inexpediency of the 
continuance of this course. The whole aim and purpose of this 
rec‘ mmendation which we make, is to prevent this by bringing 
the candidate at once to state in hisown language, in the simplest 
and directest nos-ible way, his own religious views, and then let 
he Committee judge, without further inquiry, whether it is ip 
accordance with the doctrines held by our churches. [Pro onged 
applause.] Brethren, it is time that we came to some conclusion 
upon this matter. It has turmoiled these meetings long enough. 
It has disquieted our churches long enough. I have no disposition 
to read to you the quantities of letters which I have taken from 
the archives of the board itself, from pastors cf churches conse- 
crated to this service, just as much interested in it as you or I or 
anybody on this platform, who, nevertheless, wrote out of the 
the sadnessof their hearts, wrote not to me but to the officers of 
the Board itself, expressing their sorrow and their regret at the 
continuance of the present system of affairs. I sa: , brethren, 
that without criticism and without personal allusion, until it was 
dragged out unwillingly on this floor, we have made a report 





- which seeme to me honorable and Christian men and women and 


the officers of this Board can stard upon: and if these recom- 
mendations are adopted and carried out in their sincerity they 
will remove the difficulty without casting a reflection upon any- 
body. They will remove the difficulty under which we have so 
long labored. [Prolonged applause.] 

Dr. Thompson: I simp'y want to make a correction, or at any 
rate remove a misunderstanding. It is not possible that there 
should be any conflict in testimony as to facts between the vene- 
rated and beloved brother who has just-sat down and myself. I 
want to have aclear understanding; there is nothing in the least 
nnpleasant in regard to matter of facts. I understand the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Nine to give a square contradiction to 
this statement. I beg now just to read three sentences with the 
question in order to leave nothing in the rear. This was the mat- 
ter in hand: “In behilf of the Prudential Committee and others 
connected, I would hereby respectfully make these requests, 
namely: First, that all allegations in the hands o f the Commit- 
tee of Nine which reflect upon the admin‘stration of the whole or 
any one department thereof, or upon any incumbent in office, be 
communicated to usin writing. Second, that all documents con- 
taining complaints, criticisms or allegations, as hereinbefore indi- 
cated, be also communicated at the earliest convenience of the 
Investigating Committee. Third, that after we shall have had 
time for the due examination of such documents, opportunity be 
given for any required explanations and other remarks.’’ Now, 
that there may be not the slightest misunderstanding or unplea- 
sant recollections, I beg to ask our brother who has sat down 
whether any one of these requests was responded to, and, if so 
when, where and how ? 

Dr. Walker: I will say that we did’ not communicate to the 
Board in writing copies of any allegation which had been made 
to us. 

John H. Washburn: I wish to correct the memory of our good 
brother. I remember distinctly that the request was made that 
any allegation against any member of the Committee or against 
any of the Secretaries should be communicated with the name of 
the author and the statement of the facts and an opportunity 
given for their refutation. l myself stated distinctly in the pres- 
ence of the gentleman that no such allegations were in our hands 
other than we had shown to them. We had two or three state- 
ments before us which were evidently susceptible of explanation. 
Unexplained there seemed to be charges reflecting upon some 
one of the officers personally. but they were stated to them and 
explanation was promptly made and acted upon, and we said to 
them positively that we had no allegations whatever in our hands 
and that no charges had been made against any individual mem- 
ber of the Committee or any Secretary. I think the three ques 
tions were as fully answered as they would have been if we had 
given them a pile of correspondence. I wish to say further, if! 
may be pardoned one word, that I had hoped that the Committee 
had been able to remove from the minds of the Prudential Com- 
mittee and its honored Chairman the impression that w* were 
there as a Committee of investigation of some malfeasance 0D 
their part. We certainly endeavored to impress that upon them. 
that the Committee were there for no such purpose; that we be 
lieved there were members of the Board who believed that some 
of the principles of administration were faulty and could be im 
proved, and that the purpose of the Con nittee was simply to 
ascertain if such was the fact and what improvements could be 
suggested as should tend to the harmonious and successful work 
of the Board. That was the sole purpose of our inquiry and to 
that all our efforts were directed. __ 
~ Dr, Quint; I desire'to add a single word on that same point. In 
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much newspaper stuff, It isnot supposed that we were going 
into that; we had too much respect for the Secretaries and for 
the Committee. There has been nothing so far alleged against any 
person that has not been presented to him and an opportunity 
given to him to reply. 

Dr. E. B. Webb: How about this case which has just been 
presented to us? 

Dr. Quint: ‘'hese papers were all brought out. I am sorry to 
refer tothem. The papers regarding that case were there on the 
table. The statement was made to the Secretary that they did 
not seem to justify his decision. He was asked if he could ex- 
plain the matter, and he made an explanation. Other papers were 
produced—but I will not go into this matter. Everything was 
said that was necessary; but I want you to get rid of the impres- 
sion that there was anything alleged against any person where 
there was not given an opportunity for replying. If any state- 
ment was made in regard to a candidate who had not been treated 
fairly that letter was read to the Secretary, every word of it. 
There never was a fairer treatment in this world. Nothing was 
done in private: everything was inquired into and talked about 
freely and frankly. Was not that so, Dr. Walker? 

Dr. Walker: It was. 

Dr. Storrs: The president has felt entirely unwilling to arrest 
or interrupt any statement made here by the Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee, whether bearing upon the point at issue 
or not. He has felt equally unwilling to arrest or modify any 
statement made by the Committee of Nine, whether bearing 
upon this immediate amendment before us or not. Each of these 
bodies should have, in his judgment, the amplest opportunity for 
the expression of their opinion and feeling on this subject; but he 
feels it necessary to call the attention of the Board to the fact 
that the debate is to proceed upon a narrow question. The ques- 
tion is as to adding the words “as to the doctrines contained in 
such creeds,” to the concluding statement of the first question. 
“You may use your own language or refer to any creeds of ac- 
knowledged weight as to the doctrines contained in such creeds.” 
The gentlemen will please confine their remarks to the question 
before us. 

Prof. Boardman: I wish to assure the brethren that I under- 
stood the statement at New York that there were no theological 
differences here, and I[ accepted that statement in good faith. 1 
accept it again to-day from my brother here. The only thing I 
desire iz a matter of convenience in this matter of correspond 
ence I wish that amendment adopted for the purpose of being 
explicit. 

Dr. Quint: There is no objection on the part of the committee. 
They accept the amendment. 

The President then put the amendment to a vote, and it was 
adopted. 

The question was then put upon the adoption of the question as 
amended. The vete was again in the affirmative. 

The second question was then read by the President. 

Dr. Noble: I submit that if there is to be discussion upon this 
question we should hear from Secretary Alden, if he has any re- 
marks that he desires to make. These are vital things, and he 
ought to have the opportunity right here and now to make these 
remarks. 

Secretary E. K. Alden: May I say one word Mr. President? As 
I understand the discussion, confining it to the topic before us, 
objection is made to this question which has been used for fifty 
years: Have you doubts? A strong point is made that it is inju- 
rious and not healthful to put that question. I have some facts 
to present here that are so important that, as I wish to be accur- 
ate, I have put them in writing, and at some point I wish to state 
the actual workings of our present methods. 1 can bring it in 
now or at a later period, whenever you shall think best. 

Mr. President: We should be glad to listen to it now. 

Dr. Alden: It is a brief statement, but it isto the point, and it 
touches the great question of the success or failure of the present 
method. Before we can decide the question of a new and untried 
method, let us have all the facts of the present method; that. is 
fair, and we all understand it. That 1 might make this statement 
brief I have put it in writing and in print as well. It is headed: 
A Brief Statement by the Home Secretary. It is necessary to 
allude to the doctrine, as the doctrine is the one thing in relation 

to which this method is charged to be in any way a troubje to us, 
I cannot omit reference to the one thing, and the only thing which 
in a large correspondence has ever made the least inquiry neces 
sary as to general method. You will, therefore, excuse the brief 
allusion. It will be very brief. 
STATEMENT BY THE HOME SECRETARY. 


1. “Careful investigation” in relation to missionary applicants 
before their cases are presented to the Prudential Committee is 
one of the trusts committed by the-by-laws of the Board to the 
Home Secretary. This investigation, as has been the custom at 
the Missionary Rooms for more than half a century, he makes by 
the use of the printed Manual, by conference, correspondence, 
inquiry, by any method which may seem to him wise in ascertain- 
ing the qualifications of the candidate. 

The method pursued with particular candidates can be 
learned by reference to the Domestic Letter-books, beginning, so 
far as the present Secretary is concerned, November 6, 1876, cov- 
ering to the present time (fourteen years) about 1,200 cases. An 
examination of these books will show that in 1877 one case came 
up involving the method of dealing with a person who had doubts 
in relation to the decisiveness or the earthly probation as related 
to destiny and the question of the eternal existence of the wicked. 
The correspondence of the Secretary and the action of the 
Committee in this case, in relation to which there was no dif. 
segues of opinion, were reported tothe Board at Springfield in 


So with all cases from 1876 to 1885, nine years. Several of these 
c ses involved the question of doubts as to eternal punishment, 
the endless existence of the wicked. and connected subjects. ‘he 
correspondence shows how they were dealt with by the Secretary, 
and the records show their final disposition by the Committee. 
There was no difference of opinion in relation to these matters— 
nothing was objected to—all was commend 

3. The public avowal in certain infiuential quarters between 
1882 and 1885 of the error that the Scripture gives no definite 
sg = | as the decisiveness of the present life as related to 
the fina a. and that this is not one of the commonly 
received doctrines of the churches supporting the Board, mad2 
this an important matter whenever it should enter into the ques- 
tion, as it began to do in 1885 and 1886, of missionary appoint- 
ments. The error was so serious, and so contrary to the whole 
previous views of the churches and missionaries, that special 
carefulness became the duty of the Secretary and the Committee 
—a carefulness which they endeavored to exercise by personal 
conference and correspondence, and which was afterward ap- 
proved when it was repo to the Board. 

4. The method of this conference and correspondence in relation 
to portiontes cases invo'ved was presented neral and in de- 
tail to the Board at Des Moines in 1886, and at Springfield in 1887. 
It was officially approved at those meetings, and recommended as 
the method to be continued, with the same caution asto the 
erroneous doctrine. 

The particular cases alluded to in those annual reports, and in 
relation to which inquiries have since been made, were eight in 
number: (1) One was appointed by the Committee; (2) the doc- 
trinal statements of one were satisfactory, but he was not ap- 

inted on account of the ill health of a sister who, with a 
mother, desired to Ro with him; (3) one was declined entirely on 
account of her health, the conversation as to doc’ matters 
not wens up before the Commitee; (4) one withdrew his papers 


e re 
mt. All this was reported to the 
in 1887 Soon with emphatic 


-ENTIRELY. I emphasize that word, and would put it in large 
capitals if [could. 1 can prove it inthe most incontestable way 
from the records of our Prudential Committee. One was declined 
entirely on account of her health, the conversation as to doctrin- 
al matters not coming before the committee. That is the cae 
which has been alluded to. [Loud applause.] 

This is not the place to go into those things: they are too tender 
and delicate, but I could bring the most overwhelming evidence 
to this audience that this is the exact truth, that it was told to 
that Committee of Nine as definitely as could be. [Loud Ap- 
plause.] 

We did our utmost not to have it brought up here, by simply 
saying, gentlemen, give us the opportunity to meet you face to 
face, and let us have the President of the Board with us, whom 
we so rejoice to have as an ex-officio member, and let us talk these 
matters over together, as you, Mr. President, said you wanted to 
be done at New York. That is what we wanted for that case and 
for every case. Have I nota pile of letters as high as that on the 
other side, which would not be read and would not be heard? I 
could go on with these cases particularly in this way. [Loud Ap- 
plause.] 

5. Since this action of the Board in 1887, the method of ad- 
ministration at the Missionary Rooms had continued in con- 
formity with the instructions then given. Correspondence has 
been had with 275 applicants, whose names have been presented 
and whose cases have been acted ppon by the Committee, the 
srme method of corpespondence being employed which was pre- 
sented to the Board at the meetings in and 1887 and then 
approved. The result has been that the action of the Committee 
in all these new cases, resulting in the oes of 150 and 
declining to appoint 125, has been entirely harmonious, with on 
one exception, a case which came before the Committee 

November last and has been substantially given to the public. 
Let me repeat this statement. Cut of 275 new cases since October, 
1887, the same method being followed, there was perfect harmony 
with only one exception; and as to this one exception, there was 
no difference of opinion in reiation to the principle involved, that 
having been decided by the Board itself and heartily accepted by 
the Committee, but only as to its personal application. bn this 
matter of the personal application, there being a serious difference 
of opinion among the members of the Committee themselves, the 
Committee acted in accordance with its usual method in such 
cases » postponing decisive action toa 
later day. hus giving tual for further thought and inquiry 
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rd at the annual meeting of those years. 
188, coming up after an interval of over two years, is the fifth 

case Suring the four years illustrating this principle upon which 

the Committee has acted, namely, declining to appoint when the 

difference of opinion in the Committee is so serious that an ap- 

pointment would be, in the judg nent of several of the Commitree 

and of the Executive Officers, a betrayal of trust. In these cases 

it has seemed wiser to delay, waiting for further light. 

This covers the history of the fourteen years, during which 

period, as already stated, more than 1,000 cases have been con- 

sidered and acted upon pertaining to the inouiry and appoint- 

ment of missionary candidates, conducted in accordance with the 
same general method the details of which are upon our Letter- 

Books and records, and in relation to which there has been entire 
harmony of thought and action. 

This fact is significant if we are to judge fairly as to the metb- 
ods pursued. Less than one case in a hund has caused any 
friction, and this extraordinary exceptional case can be fu'ly 
explained without any just criticism bay the method pursued— 
a method which has been reported to the Board itself, and after 
‘prolonged discussion substantially approved. 

These statements make it plain that the action of the Commit- 
tee and of the Executive Officers has been their honest endeavor 
to be faithful to the instructions given them by the Board. If in 
any particular they have failed, it has been from a misunder- 
standing as to these instructions. Their interpretation of these 
instructions was given to the Board in the report of 1887, and 
was then formally accepted by the Board “‘ as the true interpre- 
tation of its action.”” So it abides to-day, having been ratified by 
the action of the Board in 1889 giving approval to the platform 
laid down in the President's letter of acceptance in 1887—this 
platform reaffirming with emphasis the action of the Board in 
1886 and 1887. 

6. The main and the only vitally important question has been 
the same from the beginning of this discussion, five years ago, 
namely: Shall inquiries continue to be made to missionary can- 
didates, with the clear understanding that it is one of the com- 
monly received doctrines of the churches sustaining the missions 
of the Board that the issues of the final judgment will be deter- 
mined by the deeds done in the body, and that abiding sin with 
its attendant woe is the final condition of the incorrigib y wicked? 
If this has been the understanding of the Board hitherto, of 
which abundant evidence can be presented, then the course pur- 
sued by the Secretary and the Prudencial Committee has n 
their honorable endeavor faithfully to fulfill the instructions 
given them by the Board itself, and will, without doubt, receive 
the commendation it deserves. Or, if they have been mistaken 
as to their understanding of the position occupied by the Board 
in this particular, the Board itself, without doubt, will so define 
it- position that it cannot hereafter be misunderstood, either by 
the constituency of the Board, or by the Executive Officers and 
the Prudential Committee. 

These and all other facts connected with the conduct of the 
Home Department, accompanied by a detailed statement from 
the Secretary as to every applicant for missionary service, with 
access to the entire correspondence, it was the desire of the Home 
Secretary to present to the Committee of Nine in the. presence of 
his assuciate Executive Officers and of all the members of the 
Prudential: ommittee, including the members ex officio, where the 
fullest p aggeae would be furnished for inquiry, reply, and 
explanation, wherever it might be ded. The pr tation of 
these facts under such circumstances it was believed would correct 
all misapprehensions, and would show how faithfully this depart- 
ment of work has been carried on in conformity with the instruc- 
tion of the Board, and how successful it has been for the ends 
proposed. Since this minute and thorough examination, under 
these favorable circumstances, has been declined, nothing remuwins 
but to present this statement to the Board itself, as an important 
part of the facis in the matter under consideration. 


Now, Mr. President, I submit to you s'r; I submit to gentlemen 
on this platform, and to any audience, is it the fair thing to bring 
that printed report—which I have not yet had the time even to 
read through, and as far as I have read it I have marked it all up 
with inaccurate statements—here to this Board without giving 
us the first intimation of it—[Cries of No! No!] not giving us the 
opportunity to correct e-en plain mistakes, some of which they 
would admit in a moment if they were told of them? Is it a fair 
thing to put that report before us before we have had time to 
read it, and pour it out here, not only before this audience, but 
before the whole country? I only ask the question; will you 
answer it? All of you would give the same answer. This report, 
every man knows, should have been given tous. The Pruden- 
tial Committee should have had an opportunity to go over it care- 
fully; we should have met together in the committee rooms, with 
you sir, in the chair, and we should have talked this over all to- 
gether, and it would have been all settled on our knees before 
God, and we would have come to some unanimous conclusion 
with the kindest of feelings. 

Now may God help us to use this sad interposition in some 
way, for hecando it—he once walked on the troubled waves 
when the disciples were pretty weak, and they were still. He can 
doit agam. I have no personal consideration; any man who 
knows me knows that I have none. But I have loved this Board 
from the day when my mother and my honored tather, whom 
you knew, sir, laid their hands on my head and gave me to some 
form of missionary work, and I know its history. 

My one thought is, can this Board be saved after what has hap- 
pened? I not only believe it will be saved, but I believe some- 
how, at this moment, asI speak, that whatever has happened 
here this afternoon, much of which we all regret, God is going 
to lead us just as those old saints were led when they stood at 
the Red Sea. They did not know how it was going to happen, 
but it did happen; and a mighty God, a little rod, and the band 
of his servant Moses did it. He will do it again, God help us! 





Dr. Storrs: The question now comes on the method of meeting 
candidates. There isa difficulty at the point where the word 
“candidate” comesin. “In case the Committee desire further 
scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candidate, this shall 
be had through an interview with the Committee asa body.” That 
is, there can be no further correspondence on the part of the Com- 
mittee. I should like to ask Dr. Walker, as Chairman, whether 
an interpolated sentence like this would, in his judgment, evis- 
cerate the report as he says: “In case the Committee desire 
further scrutiny into the theological opinions of the candidate, 
they may address to him such supplementary questions as ap 
pear to them important; and if further hght shall still be needed, 
aoe be had through an interview with the Committee as a 
y.” 

The Committee, after conference, accepted the sugges- 
tion of the President, and it was adopted by the Board. 
The question was then announced to be on the adoption 
of the proposed method as amended. 


Dr. J. L. Withrow : This is the first time in 14 years of my mem. 
bership in a Congregational church—for I wish you to understand 
that I am still a Congregationalist—[applause] that I have spoken 
at these meetings of the Board except that I took a few moments 
of your time at Des Moines. I came here with the profoundest 
desire to see a finality of this distressing affair which has been so 
long on hand. I hoped before this report was read this morning 
that there might be nothing in it which would deepen old sores or 
open new ones. Now I am not going into that matterat all, but 
I rise to notice, in the firet place, that we are now voting upon 
the resolutions which are appended to the report. This does not 
involve an approval of the report! . 

Dr. Quint: No, sir, it does not. 

Dr. Withrow: Apart from the approval of the report, it does 
seem to me that there is a duty lying upon us as Christian breth- 
ren that we cannot possibly shrink from. If we have the man- 
liness that I am sure we all have—and we ought to be ashamed 
to look into the glass if we did not have it—there is a duty lying 
at our doors. This good brother {the Home Secretary] has been 
long under fire. He has suffered what few men have the grace to 
suffer and be as quiet. Now, we are men, and we want to do the 
manly thing. [Applause.] For a long time our brother has borne 
this thing with much meekness and Christian patience, and 
never replied to accusation. 1s it not for us to express ourselves 
distinctly so that he and the Prudential Committee may go away. 
not feeling the doubt that he and they must now feel of your con- 
fidence in them? [Applause.] Now, at the proper time, Mr. Pres- 
dent, I shall offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, In vie w of investigations made as to the methods of 
management in the missionary rooms in Beston, the Board is 
hereby glad to express its unabated confidence in the Chri-tian 
character, official fidelity and constant loyalty of the Secretaries, 
the Prudential '‘ommittee and the Treasury Department to their 
high trusts and specific instructions which they have received 
from the Board. [Applause]. , 


Dr. Walker: When the time comes, Mr. Chairman, I shall be 
happy to second that resolution. [Applause]. 

Dr. Storrs: Brethren, we are getting at the roots of this thing. 
There is no question of any change from the theological basis of 
the Board—not the slightest. There is no question of leaving any 
case to a local council—not the slightest. The only question is 
whether, instead of the method which has heretofore been adopt- 
ed, of a long, intermediate correspondence with the candidate by 
the Home Secretary, exposing the latter to all manner of suspi- 
cion and accusation, as we have seen, the corres ‘ondence shall 
go at once invo the hands of the Prudential Committee, which 
Committee has the responsibility of deciding and giving it the 
opportunity of instituting further inquiries according to the 
amendment j-st adopted. The question is on the adoption of this 
method. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb: I have just one word to say. I heartily 
agree with our honored Home Secretary that this method has 
worked well. I cannot share in the feeling that has been so 
prevalent, that it has been wrong. I have consulted with a num- 
ber of members of the Prudential Committee, and I think I 
speak their mind when I say, for myself certainly, that, suppos- 
ing that method is unobjectionable, if there are methods that 
can be proposed now that bid fair to secure a more cordial unan- 
imity, I am ready for one heartily to assent to them. 


The question then came upon the adoption of the last 
resolution. Some question arising as to this action being 
inconsistent with the byl-aws, it was voted to suspend the 
rules. 

President E. D. Eaton offered the following substitute : 


Resolved, That no rule or rules, now existing. shall be so con- 
strued as to impair the force of the foregoing resolutions. ~~ 


Dr. H. M. Dexter: I move that the matter be referred 
back to the Committee of Nine and they be instructed to report 
as soon as may be precisely what changes are required in the by- 
laws by this resolution. 

The amendment was adopted and the Committee in- 
structed to report the following morning. 

On motion of Rev. Dr. Taylor the first four resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Withrow then presented his resolution, which was 
heartily adopted. 

The following resolution was presented by Rey. Dr. H. 
A. Stimson aud adopted: 


In accepting the report of the Committee of Nine and placi 

it on file, which is the routine method prescribed by the p= = cr 
the Board, in view of the fact that the report is presented in print 
and will be widely read. in order to prevent misunderstanding, 
the Board deems it necessary to state that the Board must not be 
held to approve the repor beyond the portion contained in the 
appended resolutions, in its implications, its tone or its state- 
m 


ents. 
The doxology was then sung and the Board adjourned. 


THURSDAY—EVENING SESSION. 

The evening was devoted to addresses by missionaries 
and leading members of the Board. Plymouth Church was 
far too small to accommodate the immense crowd that 
wished to listen to the proceedings, consequently an over- 
flow meeting was held at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. E. W. Blatchford, of Chicago, Vice-President of 
the Board, presided at the Plymouth Church gathering. 
Rev. W. H. Chambers, a missionary from Eryroom, Turkey, 
was the first speaker. He spoke of the progress of mission 
work in Turkey during the past 50 years, giving special 
prominence to the fact that freedom of religious belief is 
rapidly on the advance in that country. ; 

The Rev. Harlan P. Beach, of China, described the work 
in that country, and Dr. Doremus Scudder told of his la- 
bors in Japan. 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends,. of New York City, was the last 
speaker. He enlarged upon the idea that it is not advisa- 
ble to disseminate sectarianism in mission work. 











(Tremendous and prolonged applause, | 


At Westminster Church the same speakers and several 
others addressed the audience, ; : 
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FRIDAY. OCTOBFR 10—MORNING SESSION. 


The Secretary desired vpanimovs consent to change the 
resolntion presented by h m at the last session, leaving out 
the last three words ard changivg the word “ approve” to 
“adopt.” The consent was given and the resolution so 
enrolled upon the records. 


The Rev. Dr. Palmer: I wish, sir, on the part of the Business 
Committee, to introduce an item of business just now. I feel 
that there ought to be. by the Board. a vote of thanks to the 
Committee of Nine for their services, in consideration of the 
fact that we al) recognize that they were all admirably per- 
formed and entirely at their own charges. I think, when we 
consider how much we owe to the services of these gentiemen, 
that we shall be ready to offer them a very sincere vote of 
thanks. 

Tois motion was put and unanimously carried. 

The Rev. James E. Tracy, of Madura, India, made an ad- 
dress in which he dwelt upon certain interestidg phases of 
the work in that country. 

The r-port of the Committee of Fifteen was then read by 
the Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Behrends. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, 

Your committee wasappointed two years ago under instruc- 
tion * To consider the relations of the Board to the churches 
and individuals who make it their missionary agent, and the 
expediency, in view of the facts which they may ascertain, of 
securing acloser uni on bet ween them, especially including the 
subject of the selection of corporate members.” While the 
scope of the resolution was indefinite and gencral, the specific 
question of a change in method of nomination or election to 
corporate membership has practically been the only one which 
seemed to demand attention. We have endeavored to abide by 
the letter of our instructions, and to elicit such information as 
might serve as the basis of conference and of recommendation. 
Last vear we reported that the small percentage of replies to 
the circular which was issued ard the indefiniteness of these 
replies clearly made it impossible for the committee to recom- 
mend any changes. The number of circulars then sent out was 
1,508, one being sent to the pastor of every church which bad 
contributed $25 or more io the treasury of the American Board 
during the preceding year. Only 5270 enswers were received, 
over 1,000 making no response. Of the replies received, 325 fa 
vored a change, 206 opposed ali change, and 39 expressed no 
judgment. Not less than 30 substiiutes were proposed. 
Upon its continuance for another year the committee 
decided to enlarge the field and the method of its cor- 
respondence. A new circular was prepared and is 
sued, reciting the results of the previous correspondence, 
copies of which were sent to the pastor of every Congregational 
church in the country, which within either of the two preced 
ing years had contributed to the funds of the Board; or to the 
clerk of the church, when such contributing church seemed to 
be without a pastor, with the special request in each case, that 
the judgment of the church be ascertained and forwarded. How 
far these suggestions were followed we have no means of know- 
ing: while many churches which reported last year did not re- 
spond to thesecond call. We werealso embarrassed py the repe- 
tition of last year’s experience in receiving no reply from some 
of the largest and the strongest churches, whose annual gifts 
have been most generous. The number of circulars sent out was 
2,296, five of which were sent to churches in Canada. The num- 
ber of replies were 677, of which 891 favored a change, 238 op- 
posed all «hange, and 48 expressed no judgment. An increase 
of over 700 circulars brought only 107 additional responses, aug- 
mented the column of those fayoring a change by 66, and of 
those opposed to all change by 82, while the silent list rose from 
1,023 to 1,618. Considerably more than two thirds, over 70 per 
cent. of the churches failed to express any judgment, whiie the 
number of churches recommending a change was found to be 
only 17 per cent. of all whose opinion had been solicited, as 
against 20 per cent. of last year. It is this silent list which 
has caused the embarrassment of yourcommitiee. Some of our 
number would have been in favor of proposing some method by 
which the contributing churcnes sbould be more directly repre- 
sented in the election of members of this Board, some would 
bave favored the ciasses relation of honorary to corporate mem- 
bers, and some would have been in favor of submitting to the 
State and local bodies of the Congregational churches, the de- 
sirableness of nomination by such bodies, while others were op- 
posed to any and ali of these suggested changes. Under these 
circumstances, tnerefore, we deem it wise to make no proposition 
for action by the Board at the present time, and we unanimous- 
ly join in the recom mendation that the committee be discharged, 
believing that whatever desire the churches or donors may en- 
tertain has not yet found sufficient expression to command at 
present any modification of our system. 





A. J. F. BEHRENDS, 
A. H. Quint, 
RALPa fF MERSON, 
G. HENRY WHITCOMB, 
E. W. BLatcurorp, 
JAMES B. ANGELL, 
CHARLES Ray PALMER, 
F. A. NOBLE, 
C. F. THWING. 
A motion to accept the report and discharge the com- 
mittee was carried unanimously. 
The report of the Committee on Secretary Alden’s paper 
on Missionary Motives was then read by toe Chairman, 
Prs.5 C. sartletr, 


After reading bis report President Bartlett said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this pressure of trme | will not make any prolonged re- 
marks. Kut il will say that itis a pleasing thing sometimes to 
be abie to reconcile seeming difficulties; and I happen to know 
how a seeming contradiction that took place here yesterday is 
easily and satisfactorily reconciled. Tnere was a statement 
made that a certain candidate was not appointed and that the 
sole ground presented and acted upon by the prudential com- 
mittee was the health of that candidate. There appeared to 
bea direct contradiction that made a strong impression. The 
fact is that in certain aspects both statements were correct, 
So tar, perhaps, as appears on the record, which in that 
respect is deficient for r which I may indicate, the mem- 
ber of the committee who made the statement is correct. So 
far as the facts are concerned they are of such a nature that if 
I were to state them here and the evidence, every individual! in 
this house would recognize the impropriety of bringing them 
before the public, There would be a unanimous decision on 
this point. The Secretary was right in bis statements. [Ap- 
piause.) They were sustained by evidence, and {| could state 
the evidence, only | say again thatit would be contrary to all 
the proprivties of the situation tostate them nowand here-before 
the public. They could not be well made a matter of distinct 





" Tecord, altho, pertiaps, it might bave been well if, in some way, 
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they sbould have been indicated or implied ontbe records. 1] 
think the reconciliation is complete; at least the report of the 
Secretary is complete. 

I would also add in this same connection that, tho I bave 
taken no part in this discussion since first, at Des Moines, the 
subject was presented and | had the honor of presenting the re- 
port which covered these grounds, I have watched the discus- 
sion and investigated the statements; and while it is not worth 
while to re-open exploded things, I bave found again and again. 
as I did on my journev here, that a statement. publicly made in 
the presence of college professors. as a thing that the informer 
declared that he knew, is pronounced bv men who have been on 
that committee eight years and fourteen years and twentv years 
to have been absolotely without foundation: and in time it wil) 
be ascertained that the doings of this Prudential Committee and 
of its secretary stand, as Webster said of Lexington and Con- 
cord: “There they stand,” and the community and the world 
can see that they have been engaged in doing their Master’s work 
with a clear copscience. an earnest faith, and a spirit of pro- 
found fidelity. [Loud applause.] 


It was moved that the report be accepted. 


Mr. Ralph Emerson: In obedience to the will of the Board, I. 
with several other members of the Committ+e of Nive, was al- 
sent during the statements which were made yesterday; but i: 
view of what was reported to me as having been said I consider 
that it is, perhaps. not improper. on bebalf of myself and my fel- 
low-members of the committee who have left town, to state 
that it bas heen our desire, when implied censure was made on 
members of the committee, to refrain from any remarks whicb 
woruld promote angry debate. If we had made errors we pre- 
ferred to stand responsible ourselves for these errors. If we bad 
not made errors we preferred—at least I did—not to make any re- 
mark in respect to the statement made by our brothers, Dr. 
Thompson and Dr.Alden. We preferred tostand absolutely,if you 
please, with censure upon us ratber than to open acrimonious 
discussion which would only do harm and not good. If any accu- 
sation has been made against any of us we have refrained—at 
least I have,and I know other members have—from remark, not 
because we did not consider ourselves justified in what we 
bave said and what we have done with reference to the com- 
munications of the Prudential Committee and on other matters, 
but we preferred to remain under implied censure rather 
than open the floodgates of angry discussion; and there, for 
one, I propose to stand. [Loud applause.] 

The Rev. David N. Beach: I was overjoyed, Mr. President, 
yesterday to see with what a spirit of forbearance the Committee 
of Nine bore itself. It seems to me that after the Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee had made this accusation against this 
committee with regard to the lack of thoroughness, etc., and 
after the Home Secretary bad made such charzes as he made, 
for them to remain silent was a wonderful example of quiet and 
conciliation, and I rejoicein it thoroughly. It is well known 
that this committee had with it further information that it 
could have given, but our President by his wisdom requested 
that the information should not go farther. I am sure that we 
were glad that it did not go farther. But I wish to submit that 
itis not in accordance with precedent orin accordance with 
what is fair and conciliatory to seize the opportunity of a report 
onthe Home Secretary’s paper to open up a matter like this. 
and especially to put it in this way. [Loud applause.] I wish, as 
one member of this Board, to enter my protest against any such 
proceedings, and I am almost ready to move—but I will not ao 
it, for it would not be proper, all things considered—that all this 
information which has been put in shape,as I understand it, 
should be given to the public. I do not make that request, and 
I hope that it will not be done. But to take a single instance, 
the only instance in the case, and when the committee is not 
present to attempt to reconcile differences in this way, I submit 
is hardly the thing to help along Christian unity and Christian 
cenciliation. [Appluuse.] 

The Rev. Dr. Quint: I only wish to saya word upon the matter 
before us, notin a spirit of cortroversy. I think every one will 
bear witness that I endeavored yesterday to be as king, and as 
Christian, and as bearty as possible in the feeling that we can- 
not afford to quarrel in the American Board. It is timethat all 
difficulties should cease. It takes a great deal of grace for me not 
to be fighting. [Laughter.] I am about one-quarter as pugna 
cious as the distinguished president, whom | bave the honor ot 
serving under, he being the president. and | being atrustee otf 
the same institution. He likes to have his way and I lke to 
bave mine, but he is a magnificent president for all that. I do 
wish to say that | greatly regret it. if there has been anytbing 
said here pn the whole matter which would re-open any difficul- 
ties. I did not bear what wassaid, and therefore! am not goirg 
to reply to it. I only wish to say that in the case reterred to the 
com mittee did not present the entire facts in the case. I my- 
self did not supPose it would be brcught in here. If tnere is any 
impression here ttat the committee did pot understard the case 
fully I wish to state that they did understand it fully. I wish to 
sta’e that it was an unpleasant affair, an unpleasant episcde in 
the history of the Roard. Certain stateme: ts were made before 
the committee on this case, and there was no end of the papers 
which were sent to them. I do not wish toreflect upon anybody. 
but the idea was tLat this committee d'd not believe that the 
statement regarding the health of that person justified the re- 
su'ts. As tothe matter of judgment, I have nothing to say. As to 
some other matters connected with the whole correspondence, | 
have nothing to say; and | make no insinuations whatever. The 
only point of importance with us was that we had no papers be- 
fore us which seemed to justify that decision. | am now obliged to 
state that we did not believe that the ora! statements justified 
that decision, or at least that the oral statements ought to have 
justified it. Now itis of no use to go into any investigation. I 
simply say for the benefit of the committee that the Committee 
of Nine believe that. Thatis all thereis about it. I am sorry 
that the subjoct has been re-opened. Wh tI believe is that the 
Prudential Committee acted in that way according to their best 

light. We think we had a little more light than they dia. 
(Laughter.] I am very sure that we did after a complete exam- 
ination with all the papers beforeus. Nowthat isasmall matter 
to-day. Those things have gone by. I only regret that thev are 
brought up again to-day. lam not quitesure that it was wise 
to bring the matter up yesterday, or anything of that kind. 
Now, Mr. President, you started on this matter, as President of 
the Board. with the magnificent determination to secure, if pos 
sible, the unanimity of our churches and people on this Board. 
A great manyof us havetried to act with you in this thing, 
and we want to act on that basis; and I believe that the ac- 
tion of yesterday is calculated to satisfy all reasonabie 
people, and unreasonable people I do not want to sat- 
isfy. Mr. Moderator and brethren, we unite on these 
modeyate recommendations. We can say. let the past-go by. 
We are sick and tired of controversy. [Leud applause.] I stand 
here to speak in behalf of that committee and of myself for 
peace. I do not want another word of discussion on past issues, 
Let the dead past bury its dead, and we: will start on in this 
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ing, of course, to re-elect every one of these officers. if that 
noninatirg commitiee understands its business, with a hearty 
and unanimous vote. We are going to carry out the platform 
on which we stand. We are going to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ and him crucified. SoTI say do not let us bave any more 
urmoils over these past matters. If the committee did wrong, 
brethren. forgive us, and we willown up. We did the best we 
could. The Prudential Committee has done the best it could, 
and the Secretaries have acted accordirg to their best judg- 
ment and their consciences. and have done all they could. Now 
let usdrop the whole thing. If Tam not presuming too much 
to lecture, let us drop all this and unite heartily, and say we 
wi'l not have another word of discussion on past issues. that 
our faces ars forward and not backward. [Loud applause.] 
President Bartlett: Allow me one word of explanation. This 
statement that b made was in the interests of reconciliation, and 
rhe distinct staterent which Dr. Quint did not bear, was that, so 
far asthe committee are concerned, they had resson to hold 
the view that they did and that there were facts on which the 
Prudential Committee acted which were decisive in the view of 
that committee. Tae only question now is whether the weight 
of those facts was sufficient to justify the Prudential Committee 
ornot. It wasa matter simply of difference of opinion. 


The question of accepting the report of the committee on 
Dr. Alden’s paper, as read by President Bartlett, was then 
out to vote and carried uvavimously. 

Tbe renort of the Committee of Nine upon the revision 
of the By-laws was thus presented by Jobn H. Washburn. 


Mr Washburn: [ will report at Dr. Walker’s request. There 
are three amendments to the By-laws which seem to be neces- 
sary in carrying out the recommendation of the committee. 
The first is: To amend Section 3 of Article 23 by adding to the 
third line after the words * on the Treasurer's report,” the fol- 
lowing, viz.: “of the next following year to each member of 
which Committee an early copy of that report sball be sent by 
the Treasurer.” Second: To amend the third paragraph of 
Article 15 by erasing “as after careful investigation they have 
been able to obtain,” and substituting in place thereof the 
words, “as in accordance with the By-laws and other instruc- 
tions of the Board they have obtained.” Third: To add to the 
fourth paragraph to Article 15 as follows: “ All applications to 
missionary service shall be addressed to the Corresponding Sec- 
retaries of the Board. In all cases the communications re- 
ceived by the secretaries shal! forthwith, without further cor- 
respondence on doctrinal matters, be presented to the Pruden- 
tial Committee. In case the Committee desires further scrutiny 
into the theological opinions of the candidate, they may address 
to him such supplementary questions as appear to them im- 
portant, and if further light shall be still needed, this shall be 
had through aninterview with the Committee asa body, or in 
case this in any special instance is not practicable, with a sub- 
committee appointed by them from their own number and con- 
sisting, in fact, of laymen. At such theological examination by 
the Committee, or sub-committee, tne doors shall be open for the 
presence of any members of the Board or persona] friends of the 
candidate.” 


lt was moved that this report of the Committee of Nine 
be accepted. 


Secretary Alden: I would like to ask a question in relation to the 

1 t proposed on page 11. It is there stated that the Secreta- 

ries shall present to the Prudential Committee the names of all per- 

sons making written applications for appointment to Missionary Ser- 
vice, and such information as— 

Mr. Washburn: Omitting the words ‘after careful investigation 
they have been able to obtain,” and substituting instead the words 
“as in accordance with the by-laws and other instructions of the 
Board they have obtained "— 

Dr. Alden: Then, ** according to the instructions of the Board, ” re- 
fers to the instractions of Des Moines, Springfield and New York, 
that farther inquiries are to be made by the Home Secretary before 
pre-enting the matter to the Prudential Committee? 

Mr Washburn: It refers everything to the Prudential Committee 
after the first papers have come 1p. + 

Dr. Alden: That is, the secretaries in the Home Department are to 
c form to the instructious of the Board already given at Des Moines, 
Springfield and New York before presenting the case to the Praden- 
tial Committee? ; 

Mr. Washburn: The by-laws are now so amended so as to read that 
all applications for appoir'ment to Mistionpary Service shal] be 
addressed to the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board. In all cases 
the communications received by the Secretaries shall forthwith, 
without further correspondence on doctrinal matters, be presented 
to the Prudential Committee. 

Secretary Alden: If it is understood that the by-law last presented 
10 any way forbids tne Secretaries following those instructions of the 
Board—— 

Mr. Washburn: These are the instructions of the Board as I under- 
stand, that all applications with the answers inthe Manual and such 
restimonials as are sent 1p connection with the candidate shall, with- 
out further corresp n-ience on doctrinal matters, be reterred to the 
Prudential Commi'tee at once, 

Or. Alden: One fur‘ ner question: whether to ** correspondence” we 
would add ** and conference.” A large part of our work is dene by 
conference, and I notice that that itis not putin. That is,can the 
Secreretary confer in his own way conversationally, with candi- 
dates on these matters? 

The Rev. Dr. Taylor: I think that the instructions at Des Moines 
were not given to the Secretary, but to the Prudential Committee. 

Dr. Alden: The Prudential Committee acts through the Secretaries, 
to whom they commit the care of the Home Department. 

Mr. Washburn: But they refer the whole thing to the Prudential 
Committee. 

Judge Nathaniel Shipman: That is the precise truth of this whole 
thing. The object is to divorce the Home Secretaries, and other Sec- 
retaries, from this theological debate with the candidates. [Loud ap- 
plause.] And the Board desire by the resolutions which they passed 
yesterday afternoon, to make that divorce complete and eternal [ap- 
plause], and not to have continual interrogatories and cross-interroga- 
tories and conferences between Secretaries and candidates upon theo- 
logical subjects; but to transfer that discussion, if discussion is neces- 
sary, to the Prudeutial Committee with open doors. [Loud applause.) 

Dr. Alden: I only wish to state that there was an impression that it 
might be otherwise. For example, last night a candidate, desiring to 
vonfer with me and Dr. Clark, met us, and we talked a little while. 
Dr. Clark left the candidate with me, and my first interview on the or- 
dinary system would have been in the shape of a personal conyersa- 
tion. : 

The President: There is no objection to that. If a man comes to 
you socially and. says he wishes to be a missionary, your business is 
not to stop your ears, or Knock him-down. Correspondence comes in 
afterward. 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur Little: I understand it to be true that before an 
application has been formally made, Dr. Alden can spend.a week con- 
ferring witn-that brother. é 7 

’ Dr. Alden: As I umdegstand, the Home Secretary bas opportunity for 
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conférence on these matters in all thelr minute detaila before any ap- 
plication is formally made, and during the application. 
Beveral Members: No: no. 

i dike Before the application then. Is it an application when 
a man meets us here, as last night, and desires to be sent out as a mis- 
sionary? 

The President: It is the beginning of one. 

Dr. Alden: This young man wanted to go out by November; we 
want to talk about it a little together to-day; is it an application? 

The Rev. Dr. Little: In the understanding of the committee after 
the usual papers have been put in‘o the candidate’s hands, and he has 
answered the quetions concerning his life, ms health, his education, 
his relations to his family and all those questions, that is a formal 
application. 

The President: It is not understood that there is any refusal of lib- 
erty of conference before the application is made. 

Dr. Alden: Then I thivk that ought to be put in writing. A large 
part of the complaint has ari-en from that, as I can easily show. 

Judge Shipman: We do understand, at least some of us,in voting 
for the resolution, that there is to be no theological deDate, examina- 
tion or cross-examination, under the guise of the word conference. 
That theological examination is to be transferred tothe Prudential 
Committee with open doors. That is what we understand; and we 
do not understand that under the pretense or representation that an 
application has been formally made, there is to be this same cross- 
examination of the candidate which rumor says has beea indulged in. 
{Loud applause.) I protest, sir, in behalf of many of those who voted 
for these resolu'ions, against any construetion which shall surrepti- 
tiously introduce into the secretarial methods a cross-examination, 
or examination under the guise of a conference. 

Tne Rev. Dr. Behren‘s: It does not seem to me to be a proper thing 
that tnig body should be caled upon to sit in judgment in the way of 
interpretation upun this by-law. That is not our function. This is 
plain English. Ido not believe that ope man out of ten here has any 
doubt as to what we are really trying to 1each, and I think the true 
thiog is to omit these questions, which I confess seem to me to bea 
little casuistical, which the Home Secretary bas started. It seems to 
me the only proper thing to do, 1s to refer those questions to the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

They have hitherto interpreted the instructions at Des Moines, at 
Springfield, and at New York, differently from the way in which 
those instructions have been interpreted by others; and they have in- 
sisted, as being the administrative body of this Board, upon their right 
todo so. I think they have a right to do so. It was the only thing 
that could be done. Now then, it seems to me the only way out of the 
difficulty is to put these by-laws into their hands, and say to them, 
Now you have the whole body of instructions before you with thisap- 
pended by-law. Make your o¥n interpretations; aud if it should come 
to pass that that interpretation of the Prudential Committee did not 
meet with the commendatory judgment of this Board, we could very 
soon take it upand then pass our own judgment upon the interpreta- 
tion of the Prudential Committee. But J see no reason for our con- 
suming any time here this morning. We area legislative body just at 
present, and we are not to be called upon in so hasty a manner to put 
an interpretation upon the meaning of these words. The only thing 
for us to do is simply to pass this last resolation, and leave the respon- 
sibility with the Prudential Committee. 

Dr, Alden: I do not wish to be in any way minute in my criticism. 
This is a practical matter with me. I was called upon last night to 
ac on one of the most vital matters. Dr. Clark and I together. We 
talked with the young man a few minutes. Now what should I do? 
{ asked myself, Am I authorized by the new proposition to do anything 
before consulting with the Prudential Commutee? I said to myself, 
No, I will be a strict cons'ructionist, and I will report to the Pruden- 
tial Committee, if I am in office to do it, and ask them aboutit. But 
here is the young mav. Dr. Clark wants him to go the firstof Novem- 
ber, or about that time. I saw enough about him to see that he was 2 
fine young man. [ said to him, Give to me your address and I will 
have these papers sent to you from Boston. I respectfully ask, why 
could I not sit down with this young man and talk with him? Why 
could not this Board permit me—haven’t they confidence enough in 
me—to sit down and taik with a young man aboot his spiritual life 
which touches doctrine, the atonement of Christ, the nature of sin, 
the great truths that he is to talk about as he speaks to those in foreign 
lands? Is that the idea, that even the applications which we receive, 
three or four at every annual meeting, are to be treated in this way? 

Have you not covfidence in your Secretaries to allow them to sit down 
with candidates in this way—not to debate? Why, Judge Shipman, I 
wish you could be present at one of these ‘‘debates.” There are 
more tears shed of tenderness over the Word of God than any debate 
We donot know apything about it. The Judge is all wrovg. There 
has not beea any’ hing of the kind, I have veen a pastor twenty-five 
years, andit is the kind of an examination a pastor gives in talking 
with candidates for churc.i-membership. And so this morning I 
wanted to sit down and talk with this young man, but I could not do 
it, 
Dr. Quint: Why not? 

Dr. Alden: I am forbidden by this resolution. 

Dr. Quint: Not at all. 

Dr. Alden: I must go to the Prudential Committee. 

Dr. Quint: Nobody said so. ‘ 

Dr. Alden: Then the whole case is all before us again. 

Dr. Quint: No; you have got common sense. 

Dr. Alden: I know I have got common sense; but I will say here be- 
fore you and before God, that there is nothing surreptitious in my 
method. Everybocy knows that who knows me. Bat I say here 
solemnly that I shall act for the future, if this trust is committed to 
me, precisely as I said three years ago, when I presented my resigna- 
tion, [ shall do it with strict fidelity to instructions and with prayer 
to God, and with a kind, personal, Christian conference, with no kind 
of debate. 

But my dear friends, this distresses me. Mr. President,I put it to 
you; how would you feslif you were in my place and your course 88 
President were to be marked out in that way, and you found that ihe 
Board would not trust you to corfer with candidates, as you kindly 
did last year, until you had brought the matter to the Prudential 
Committee and they had given you instructions? Why not try it on 
the Foreign Department? As I said tothe Committee of Nine,and they 
know it, there are five difficulties id the Foreign’ “Department to one in 
the Home, and on these very matters. Why not instruct the Foreign 
Secretaries when they talk about doctrines, and these same doctrines, 
as they have to do. If these gentlemen of the Committee of Nine will 
examine our papers, they will find more in tne Foreign Department 
than inthe Home. Why select your Home Secretary and say, When 
you would sit down and ask these questions you must go to the Pru- 
dential Committee and get written instructions, and be sure not to de 
anything until you have gone to the Committee. [£ have no objections 
atall. I only ask the question now for information, because, asI un- 
derstand by this discussion, for the last five years the main trouble 
has been that the Home Secretary has personally talked, conversed 
and correspoodended before going to the Prudential Committee. Now 
you say that thia must be changed,and that the Home Secretary must 
not do anything of that sort; he must go to the Committee and they 
will tell him what to do. Well, perhaps he will. 

Tne Presidept: The Board, if I understand it,has determined em- 
phatically to change the method by which candidates come before the 
Prudential Committee, in order, partly, to relieve the Home Secretary 
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against him; in order, partly, to relieve the mind of the candidate of 
any emburrassment and perplexity which-he may feel growing out of 
the fact that rumor says he is to be subjecied to 

They desire to relieve the Board as well of the various controversies 
which arise in connection with cases of that kind. Their purpose is, 
therefore, that when the formal application of the candidate is made to 
the Home Secretary, or to either of the Foreign Secretaries, that for- 
mal application is to come at once, without further correspondence on 
the part of the Secretary, to the Prudential Commitree. But that for- 
mal application, as the President understands it, and if Dr. Alden de- 
sires, we will take the sense of the Board upon it, may be preceded 
but it cannot be foliowed by any personal cnnference connected with 
the making of the formal application which will ascertain the motives 
of the candidate in making his application, and show him precisely 
what further course he is to follow in regard to it. The conference 
may precede the formal application, but it cannot follow it; and that 
is all the difference. [Applause.) 

Dr. Alden: If that is the understanding. I hope it will be put in writ- 
ing. The reason for it is this: The case is a practical one, and our 
good friend Judge Shipman declares that he does not want anything in 
the shape of discussion under the word conference. Now, all of our trou- 
ble has arisen from that. 

Dr. Quint: Not at all. 

The Rev. Dr. Behrends: I rise to a point of order. We are now de- 
bating the fourth resolution, which states the new instructions in re- 
gard to the examination of candidates, which has been adopted. The 
fifth resolution is a purely formal thing, to bring the instractions con- 
tained in the foregoing resolutions into harmony with the existing By- 
laws. There is no subject for discussion, and I raise the point that all 
this debate is out of order, because it takes us back to the discussion of 
a resolution already adopted. 

The President: The point of order is well taken. 

Dr. Behrends: We confine our discussion to the question whether 
these resolutions are in exact agreement or not with the by-laws of 
the Board which hitherto have constituted the Manual. 

The President: The question is, whether these amendments as pro- 
posed are adequate and appropriate to carry out the purposes of the 
four resolutions which have been adopted and which are now under 
discussion. 

Rey. Dr. Thompson: I do not propose to enter into detail on this 
matter, but just to make a single suggestion, if itis not out of order, 
The Secretary presumably has not only some common sense, but also 
some sense of honor. 1 would hope that our distinguished friend 
from Hartford would withdraw two of the terms employed in b’g 
late remarks, namely, *“‘pretense” and “‘surreptitious.” I think that he 
did not, at the moment, consider the trend of such remarks. The 
implication is somewhat serious, and I hope that those may be with- 
drawn, 

Judge Shipman: 1 disclaim the use of the word surreptitious, as 

applied to past or present methods. I said with regard to the futore 
that there should be no theological discussion under the pretense (» 
guise of aconference. I hope so still. 
The Hon. James White: I think this discusston must show to us al, 
that it would be far better to pass the vote which, in such cases is almost 
always passed in deliberative bodies when such a change as this is 
made, that all by-laws which are inconsistent with these rules should 
be repealed. If that had been done this discussion would have been 
largely avoided. The Home Secretary says that instructions were 
given at previous meetings as well as at this. Now since this is the 
sense of the Board, these resolutions whica have been adopted, why 
not pass the customary resolution which was here presented by the 
committee that all by-laws, inconsistent with this should be repealed ? 
Then there 1s no question as to the instructions of the Board at this 
meeting because all by-laws, inconsistent with these resolntions which 
have been adopted should be repealed. Can there possibly be any 
objection to it? 

President Bartlett: I move to substitute for the motion now before 
us the amendment in the form originally presented, that any 
rules, or parts of rules, inconsistent with any of the foregoing rese. 
lution be hereby annulled. It is only a matter of universal practice 
and common sense. It simply means that we do not go back on what 
we have done. 


The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Washburn: That is al] proper, Mr. President, as far as it goes; 
but the by-laws require some additionsin order to make them con- 
form to the recommendations of the committee; and the simple reso- 
lution to repeal is not sufficient to put these clauses into the by-laws. 
Itis perfectly proper to pat these clauses into the by-laws, and after 
that this repealing clause. I trust the mover will withdiaw his 
motion. : 

Tce motion was withdrawn, and the question being put 
on the adoption of the recommendations presented by 
the committee, the same were adopted. The resolution 
was then adopted by a unanimoas vote. 

The motion was then renewed, that the clause ‘“‘that any 
rules, or parts of rules, inconsistent with any of the fore- 
going resolutious are hereby annulled,’ be added to the re- 
port of the committee. 

The motion was carrfed. 

Reports were then read on the Missions in China, by 
Pres. J. B. Angell; on Secretary Clark’s paper, by Pres. F. 
Carter; on the Home Department, by the Rev. Dr. L. Pratt; 
and on India, by the Rev. G. R. Merrill. The Committee 
ou Place and Preacher recommended Pittsfield, Mass., as 
the place, and the Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., asthe preacher, 
with the Rev. Dr. E, B. Webb, of Boston, as alternate. 

A resolution from the Business Committee deprecating 
the proposed opening of the World’s Fair on the Lord’s 
Day was adopted. 











FRIDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The business of the Board was suspended the first half 
of the afternoon; and the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
administered. Tne seating capacity of the church was 
taxed toaccommodate the large number of couumunicants. 
The Rev. D. Z. Sheffield, of North China, administered the 
bread, and the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., New York, the 
wine. 

At4Pp.™M the business session was resumed. The Com- 
mittee on New Members presented the following list of 
names of gentlemen who were duly elected corporate mem- 
bers of the Board: 


Maine~Galen G. Moses; New Hampshbire—E. P. Kimball, 
J.J. Bell; Vermont—Charles W. Osgood; Massachusetts—Hen- 
ty D. Hyde, the Rev. D. Gregg, D.D., the Rev. J. R. Thurston, 
D.D., the Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D., Edwin H. Baker, Thomas 
Weston, the Rev. H. W. Lathe, Ezra H. Stevens; Connecticut— 
The Rev. Leroy Blake, D.D.,the Rev. Edwin C. Bissell, D.D., 
N. D. Sperry, the Rev. 8. H. Howe, D.D.; New York—The Rev. 
W. A. Robinson, D.D.. the Rev. S. H. Virgin, D.D.;: New Jersey 
~The Rev. W. W. Jordan; District of Columbia—The Rev. J. 
E. Rankin, D.D.; Onio—Walter Mahoney; Illinois.T. D. Robin- 
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D.D.; Minnesota- George H. Rust, the Rev. A. H. Heath, D.D. 

South Dakota—The Rev. H. D. Wiard; North Dakota—The Rev. 
G. B: Barnes: Oregon- The Rev. T. E. Clapp. 

The Rev. Chas. O. Brown reported on papal lands. He 
reviewed the work in Mexico. Spain. Austria and other 
Catholic countries. The field presented a gratifying out- 
look. The churches had increased, the pumber and char- 
acter of the missiou schools had risen, and the grand work 
had moved on ina gratifying degree. The main feature 
of the work in Spain lay in the fact that Protestantism is 
rapidly receiving recognition. 

The Committee on Nominations then presented the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year, all of whom were duly 
elected: 


President, R. 8S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D.; Vice-president, Eliphalet 
W. Biatcbford; Prudential Committee—Augustus C. Thomp- 
son, D.D. Joseph 8. Ropes, Edwin T. Webb. D.D.. Charles C. 
Burr, Eldridge Torrey, Albert H. Piumb, D.D., William P. Elli- 
son, the Kev.Charles A. Dickinson, Francis E. Clark, D.D., G. 
Henry Whitcomb; Corresponding Secretaries— Nathaniel G. 
Clark, D.D., Edmund K. Alden, D.D., Judson Smith, D.D.; Re- 
cording Secretary, Henry A.Stimson; Assistant Recording Sec- 
retary, the Rev. E. N. Packard: Treasurer, Langdon 8. Ward; 
Auditors—Arthur W. Tufts, James M. Gordon, Samuel Johnson. 


The list isthe same as that of last year. Upon the an- 
nouncement of the ballot, Dr. Storrs made an address ac- 
cepting the presidency. 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE. 


I hope you willallow me to say one word. This illustrates 
afresh tomy mind—what I have had illustrated a good many 
times—the danger of saying yes. I have never said yes in my 
life without finding that it involved something beyond. 
(Laughter]. I said yes at Springfield very reluctantly, under the 
urgent counsel of some of my dear brethren in the ministry. I 
said yes at Cleveland because it seemed to be necessary. I said 
yesagain at New York because the Board did me the honor to 
adopt a letter of mine as practically a document of the Board; 
and I say yes again to-day. [Loud and repeated applause.] 
But I want to add a word or two. I was elected President of this 
Board partly. at any rate, because my theological convictions 
were recognized as strongly and very freely expressed. They were 
convictions which have never changed. I never expected to be 
the president of a party in the Board, but of the entire Board. 
LAppiause.] My policy has certainly been frank and cordial and 
continuous in allowing every member of the Board liberty to ex- 
press his thought and feeling with perfect treedom, and every 
opinion represented in the Board to have its fair chance in com- 
mittees and on the platiorm, and everywhere else. That, of 
course. is the policy which commends itself to my judgment and 
conscience, and will be continuously pursued. I have sometimes 
been blamed—I have here—for allowing too large liberty in de- 
bate. Brethren, I am constitutionally unwilling ana habitually 
averse to limiting debate. I believe there are a great many 
things which are better outside of a man than they are foment-' 
ing within him. [Laughter and applause.] I believe that the 
freest expression of opinion generally contributes mest to har- 
mony. The atmosphere is a great disinfectant. [Laugbter.] 
Moreover, no presiding officer ever knows to what point exactly 
a speaker has come. My rule has been very much that of the 
shooting ..zaster who was asked by an unskilled pupil, ** You 
want me to point my gun atthat black spot in the target?” 

“I don’t care where you point your gun. You can point it up 
the chimney or at the lamp-post around the corner, but that 
black spot on the target is the one I want you to hit.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Iam after practical issues in this business of the Board and 
nothing else; and anything which helps on toward a practical 
result in the utterances made on the platform is to me legiti- 
mate and timely. Weare after a practical result now, allow 
metosay. In the letter of acceptance which I wrote three 
years ago I said there were four things which I thought ought 
to be keptin view. One was that the theological question bad 
been so emphatically decided that it was not to re-appear upon 
the platform of the Board. Another, that the reference of the 
theological competency of candidates for missionary service 
had been so emphatically refused to local councils that that 
question was not again to appear before the Board. certainly 
at present. Also, that the question of recognition, so as to 
bring the Board into more immediate connection with the 
churches, ought to be considered. and some result reached. 
That has been considered and the result reached in the report 
of the Committee of Fifteen to-day. That goes over for consid- 
eration at some other time and other circumstances. The 
tourth thing was the investigation of methods pursued at the 
Missionary Rooms in Boston, with which! have no quarrel, of 
which I had no complaint or suspicion, but which it was de- 
sired by some toi:vestigate. That was ordered at New York 
last year; the investigation has been completed. the action has 
been confirmed by the Board and is benceforth a part of its 
personal rules. I regard these four questions, recognized in 
that letter of acceptance, as having been settled. We have 
come to practical results. 

Now I could say. it is enough; all that I anticipated has been 
accomplisbed, and I am at liberty to release myself from further 
service. But if you wish.as appears from your vote that you 
do wish, that lshould continue another year in this office and 
in connection with the Prudential Committee, partly in order 
to see that the method, which bas been adopted here by this 
Board is frankly, cordially, effectively and completely carried 
out in the Prudential Committee and by the Secretaries, | am 
willing to stand there. [Loud Applause.] I Lave not the 
slightest idea that there will be on the part of any one anv dis- 
position whatever to evade or misinterpret or resist that 
method which you have adopted. Some wise man at the East 
the other day said that Dr. Storrs had made a great mistake in 
appointing seven radicals on the Committee of Investigation 
and two conservatives. Seven radicals? Dr. Walker—about 
as much of a radical as Dr. Littie. Professor Fisher a radical? 
We might as well be suspicious of Bunker Hill monument as 
being the m»gazine of an enemy. [Applause.] Brother Wash- 
burn, Dr. Quint and all the rest radicals? No; the majority 
was appointed from the side which favored an investigation, 
which was parliamentarily correct and morally necessary. 
They were all fair men, representing ‘airly all the opinions of 
the Board, and their result seems to me to have been guided by 
divine wisdom. [Applause.] It seems to me to give promise of 
relief to the Home Secretary and the Prudential Committee; it 
seems to give promise of greater efficiency to all the secretaries 
and of relief to the Board from the questions which have come 
in here so Jong to disturb our quietness. | honor the Committee 
for the work they have done, for the carefulness and thorough- 
ness and temperateness of their work and of the results in 
whieh it is inoofporated; and I rejoice with all my heart that 
this Board adopted this morning a resolution of thanks to them 
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tion to the business which had beea committed to them. [Loud 


} : | 

Brethren, it is a sacrifice to me to occupy this place. I have 
said it before, and I cay it again—it is a sacrifice of comfort and 
convenience, of ease and strength. Railroad traveling to me 
is an abomination of desolation, going where it ought not. 
(Laughter.} I never see a night train particularly without 
thinking of a picture of Apollyon which used to be in an edi- 
tion of “ Pilgrim’s Progress” which I had when a boy, with the 
dark sweep of tremendous power and glittering and phospho- 
resceut wings. I always feel as if I were tempting his Satanic 
majesty unduly when I enter one of these trains. [Laughter.] 
But it is not that so much, and it is not the nervous strain of 
these meetings so much. I have to sacrifice time, which is 
more and more important to me as I go on in life and the years 
pass swiitly—and there are not many more of them. | want time 
for other work. But I will stand in my lot. Having said yes 
once, I say it again. 

It is a tremendous comfort to me to know that a very influen- 
tial journal in the East. with which I always like to agree, aid 
the editor of which has been a friend of mine for almost fifty 
years, laid it down as a maxim, the other day, that a man must 
retire from public life when he got to be seventy years old. 
{Laughter.] I have no doubt the editor had my case in mind 
(laughter); and I give him tair warning and all the rest of you 
that [am within ten months of that age. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

After the election of officers, Dr. C. O. Brown spoke at length 
on the report ont e work in papal lands. A. W.Tuftsthen re- 
ported for the committee to whom had been referred the treas- 
urer’s report, commending the system employed by the treas- 
urer, and stating that the Board’s finances were in an excellent 
condition. 

Dr. Parker, of the Committee on Place and Meeting, reported, 
recommendirg thatthe next annual meeting be heid with the 
First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, Mass., and that the 
preacher be the Rev. John K. McLean, of California. An invi- 
tation was given by J. L. Jenkins, pastor of the church in Pitts- 
field, and accepted. 

The Rev. EliCorwin made a brief oral report on the condition 
of the work in the Pacific Islands, after which the Board ad 
journed. 


FRIDAY—EVENING SESSION. 


The evening session was held in the Swedish Mission 
Tabernacle, which was crowded with an immense audi- 
ence. After the opening exercises Dr. Storrs delivered the 
following address: 


DR. STORRS’S ADDRESS. 


My dear Christian friends, it is with the most unfeigned sim- 
plicity and sincerity of spirit that I express my regret thatT 
have no address to give you this evening which is adequate to 
the occasion, or which is suitable to so immense and powerful an 
audience as is bere assembled. I had not anticipated any occa- 
sion of this kind, but had supposed it probable that in the church 
in which we had been holding our meetings I should be expected 
to make a brief address. I had not thought of occupying the 
evening, and especially of occupying it in so large a building as 
this, and with an assembly so immense. A tired man at the end 
of a day of considerable nervous strain can hardly be expected to 
face such an assembly as this without some tremor of the nerves. 
And yet there are some things which I shall be glad to say. 

There is a feeling not uncommonly entertained by men of the 
world that the impulse to missions is principally speculative and 
sehtimental, that it belongs to the thoughtful, to the sensitive, 
to ministers, and to those who are officers in the Women’s Board; 
but that it has comparatively no relation to men of general prac- 
tical sagacity and success; and that therefore we are, as it were, 
ballooning in aerial heights when we come together to consult 
for the interest and progress of the cause of Christian missions in 
such a meeting as that now being held in this city. 

I do not so conceive of the subject, and I desire to suggest some 
things which may tend to show that this work has its rightful 
claim upon the attention of all who are interested in the history 
of their times, and in the progress of civilization in the world. 

I assume, of course, that we are under the command of our 
Divine Lord; that our highest impulses are to come from Him by 
His spirit; that we are under constant and peremptory obliga- 
tion to preach his gospel to all mankind wherever mankind can 
be reached by us. But, then, it seems to me clear that the on 
going history of the world shows the privilege and the power 
which belongs to this function of preaching the gospel of Christ. 

The astronomer calculates the orbit of a moving world from 
observation of it at three different points. When he has its 
course clearly before him, as it appears at those different points, 
he can follow it in its course through the untraveled tracks of 
light. Somewhat 80 we may follow the missionary car in its 
progress in the world? Start from the point where the Master 
addresses His disciples just before His ascension from the earth; 
going on from thence and from the immediately subsequent 
preaching of the gospel at Antioch and Ephesus and 
Corinth and Rome to the time of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, which empire had first been converted to 
Christ by the energy of preachers, by the zeal and intensity of 
martyrs, and by the holy living and the peaceful and triumphant 
dying of those who were his followers. Take that point with the 
subsequent conversion of the barbarian tribes who poured down 
upon the empire, shattering it and commingling among them- 
selves in perfect collision and confusion, but who were led also to 
discipleship of Christ, and goon to the time of the Reformation 
when for the first timea free gospel of salvation for every man by 
faith in the Son of God was prepared to be preached to the world. 
There you have two of these points. Thence go on farther tothe 
immense missionary developments of this present century, in 
which all Christian communions are interested together, and the 
results of which we see in the extension of Christian missions on 
all the earth. There you have the three points from which you 
can reckon the progress of Christian missions in the world on- 
ward in the centuries to come. 

There are four facts which suggested themselves to me as I was 
journeying thither, and which have impressed themselves more 
arid nore upon my mind as I have been tarrying here for a day or 

two, which seem to bear directly upon this onward course of 
Christian missions in the world. They are familiar facts; they 
are singular facts; and yet they:are significant facts; and while 


facts are said to be stubborn things—as they are, for argument _ 


cannot change them and remonstrance cannot destroy them— 
they are also suggestive and significant things. Sometimes a 
series .of facts converges in influence ona given point until it 
gives the mightiest force of reason and appeal. It is like the fire 
of converging batteries, against which no granite walls and no 
iron plates can permanently. stand. 

One of these facts, for example, is that which is familiar to us 
all, and which was referred toin the paper of Rev. Dr. Smith 
Jast evening in the meeting of the. Board; and that is the univer- 
sal exploration of ihe world inour time, There was no passion 


tiquity, in Egypt or in Greece. The Grecian looked on all outside 
of the Greeks as barbarians, and he did not care to know about 
their countries or their manners. No country was lovely if it was 
not like Greece, and no manners were delightful, if they were 
other than the Hellenic. Nor did the Egyptian care about the 
peoples who lived outside, or about the territories which they in. 
habited. The Roman Empire had no passion for geographical 
exploration except as that was connected with plans of military 
conquest. The early middle ages knew nothing such desire for 
information concerning other countries. That desire came 
in with the Crusades, and it was one of the noblest 
fruits of the Crusades— perhaps, we may almost say, 
the very best—that people learned to desire to know 
more of lands which they had never seen, and even the rumor of 
whose existence had hardly reached them. Also the Crusades 
gave the impulse which sent Marco Polo to the East, and which 
sent Columbus to the West on that voyage of discovery, the ter- 
mination of which our friends in Chicago are expecting to cele- 
brate three years hence. That passion sent out subseqvently the 
Italian, the Spanish, the French and the English navigators to 
circumnavigate the new part of the world, and finally the world 
itself, That has been a growing passion in the civilized world 
until this time, and was never more intense than it is at present, 
There is as intense a curiosity about foreign countries to-night 
which we have never seen as there is to know who was the man 
in the Iron Mask, or to know if anybody can explain to us the 
meaning of considerable of Browning's poetry. [Laughter]. 

I remember fifty years ago that I introduced a classmate of 
mine, a very capable man and a very good student, but extremely 
shy, toa very charming young lady. with whom it turned out 
that he was to take a walk of half a mile in a moonlight night. I 
was rather interested to know what the subjects of conversation 
were, how animated the conversation was, and particularly 
whether any special effect had been produced upon his suscepti- 
ble heart by that moonlight walk. So when he came back 1 said 
to him: “Well, how did the talk come off?’’ Oh, v ry well,”. said 
he, “I don’t think we went a rod without one of us saying some- 
thing [laughter] and the last question I asked her was whether 
she did not think geography was a pretty interesting stuay.’’ 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Well, my fears were entirely relieved with regard to the state 
of that man’s heart. But the question he asked is one to which 
the world responds now with great emphasis. Yes, geography is 
one of the most interesting studies in the world, and there are 
very fewin any community who are not more or less drawn to 
its pursuit. So it is that we know the world as we know the pages 
of a book which we are reading. Wego with the explorer; we 
climb the mountains with him while we sit in our libraries; we 
thread the forests; we slip dcwn the sliding rivers or 
float on the broad lakes; we follow the explorer in his 
camping and in his journeying, and the regions which 
he has explored are open to our eyes without 
fatigue and at smal] expense. Africa, the last of the countries to 
be explored, is now almost as well known to us as the regions 
which stretch from here to the Pacific. We know the passes of 
the Himalayas; we know almost as much about the immense 
realms of the Czar as that frightened man, in terror of his life 
every hour, knows himself. The very bottom of the sea has been 
searched; i{s mountains and its submarine valleys, and its vast 
plains have been acclared to us. Every coral reef has been marked 
upon the map. We know the world; it is all open before us. 

Missions and missionaries have contributed largely to this 
effect; and the effect has an immense bearing, of course, obvions 
to every man, on the prosecution of the missionary work in time 
tocome. There is one thing then: the world is to us an open book 
explored on every side. We know it in its totality, and we know 
it in its parts. 

Another fact is the increasing interdependence of each part of 
the world upon every other, which is also a familiar fact, and also 
a singular fact, but one which has relation to this entire work of 
Christian missions. It grows, of course, with the extension of 
the machineries for rapid locomotion over every civilized land, 
and into many lands where civilization has first thrust its prongs, 
and makes itself seen and felt. Fifty years ago, as we know, the 
entire railway system of the world reached over about 5,000 miles. 
Now it reaches 360,000 miles, 16 times the entire circumference of 
the globe, and travel increases as rapidly as the railway lines run 
out. Why, in New England, which our friend, President Carter, 
represents, so delightfully the people transported on the railways 
of New Englana for a single year outnumbered about 16 times the 
entire population of New England. So with the steamships. 
Fifty years ago they were scarcely known, and now the whirl of 
the propeller and the splash of the paddle are heard on all the 
waters of the world. Telegraph lines were then undreamed of, 
Now there are 600,000 miles of telegraph lines on the globe—enough 
to reach out to the moon and back again, with a remainder suffi- 
cient to go five times around the world. 

These facilities for intercourse are generating intercourse all 
the time. In 1886, I have seen it stated, there were 70,000,000,000 of 
letters interchanged between the inhabitants of the earth. And 
the process is going on into countries, as I have stated, which 
have hitherto been entirely barbarous. In Japan, not entirely 
barvarous, but shut out from civilization by its own election until 
recently, there are many miles of railway already established. 
Very soon all peoples reaching after these increased facilities of 
locomotion from point to point will be knit together in corse- 
quence; so that now every part of the world is dependent on 
every other part. 

THESE GREAT FARMS 


in Dakota and Minnesota oppress the English and French agri- 
culturists. They cannot help doing it. They say it costs less to 
carry the product of five acres of wheat from Chicago to Liver- 
pool than it costs to manure a single acre of wheat alone in Eng- 
land, The result is of course a tremendous competition, against 
which the English and French farmer can hardly maintain him- 
self. Out in Dakota they say the labor of one man for a year is 
equivalent to the production of 5,500 bushels of wheat, and here 
inyourcity of Minneapolis the labor of one man for a year is 
equivalent to the transformation of that wheat into a thousand 
barrels of flour, and the labor of two men it is calculated for 
a year will transport that flour from here to the docks of New 
York. But then Dakota and Minnesota are not to have all of 
this to themselves. In India they are raising wheat which is to 
compete, and does compete, in the markets of the world with 
these great grain fields of the Northwest. Every country has 
sotmething to give which other countries want. One effect of 
this is, of course, that a general famine becomes henceforth im- 
: possible. In China a few years ago five millions of people died 
of starvation ina year in which the crops of one part of the 
courtry were unusually abundant, and the only reason was that 
there were no facilities for transportation which eivilization 
would have given, by which the ‘supplies, abundant-in' one 
quarter, could be sent to the destitute districts not far off ; but 
they could not be transported by man or by horse power, Such a 
danger is hereafter impossible, every part of the world ¢eon- 
tributing sonjething to every other part. 











far goagraphicnl exploration among the culiured nations yf any 


very interesting, suggestive and fruitful book, in which he speaks 
of the curious fact that the allowing of bounties:on the produc. 
tion of beet sugar in Germany and France multiplied pirates iy 
the Malay Straits, the explanation being that by that offer of 
bounties on the part of the German and French, and I think, the 
Austrian, governments for the production of beet sugar, the pro. 
duction of that in Java was disturbed; the market for the Jaya 
sugar was no longer open; laborers had to be discharged, and the 
easiest resource for them was to turn to piracy. It is a curious 
fact as illustrating this interdependence of distant peoples upon 
each other. Lord Brougham said years ago that not an ax fell in 
the American forest but it set in motion a shuttle in Manchester, 
and we may say almost literally that there is not a farm, there js 
not a city staked out anywhere here on the prairies, but a thri)} 
goes f omit throughout the civilized world. The earth is one 
great neighborhood; human society is one great cosmical organ. 
ization, and every member of this great society has relation to 
every other. 

Then the third fact is that the wealth of the world, and espe. 
cially of the civilized and Christian world, is increasing with 
immense rapidity. We see it among ourselves and we need not 
go elsewhere to find an illustration. In 1861 the production of 
silver in this country was $2,000,000, in 1888 it was $59,000,000. Ip 
the 35 years between 1850 and 1885 the entire gold product in ciyijj. 
ized countries was multiplied four-fold over what it had ever 
been before. In 1868 the value of uncut jewels importéd into this 
country, largely consisting of diamonds, was $1,000,000. Twenty 
years later, in 1 88, it was $10,000,000. 

Statistics show that in the savings banks and in the other insti- 
tutions for deposit, paying interest on such deposit, in thir- 
teen states of this Union, the deposits were fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars last year. This shows the immense increase 
of wealth among us. 

But this wealth is not confined to this country. You know how 
the English wealth is flowing out in all directions and into aj) 
lands. They are buying flour factories here in Minneapolis and 
beer factories in Brooklyn, and iron foundries in Pennsylvania, 
and great ranches in the Southwest. France is a richer nation 
to-day than it was before Sedan, with all the disasters of the war 
and all the tremendous war tributes which she had to pay to 
Germany; and Germany is simply feverish and almost riotous in 
the new riches which have been poured upon her. > 

The same thing goes on in lands which the Gospel has only be- 
gun totouch. In India such is the multiplication of the machin- 
ery for cotton spinning and weaving that India begins to supply 
Japan and China as well as herself. And the Lancashire manu- 
facturers complain that not only has their market in India been 
closed to them practically, but that India is intercepting them in 
lands beyond. The cultivation of the cinchona tree in India has 
wiped out the traffic of Columbia and South Africa and made 
quinine, in more thaa one sense of the word, a drug in the mar- 
ket. |Laughter.] India sends us better teas, because stronger 
teas, than we get from China. In Japan, with its thirty-six 
millions of population, on an area as large as the Scate of Cali- 
fornia, only a very small part of which has been hitherto under 
cultivation, the area of cultivation is extending, and the wealth 
of the people is continually increasing. 

The world is growing richer witn every year, by every stroke 
of labor, by every touch of the genius of invention, by every swift 
wheel of commerce; and the discontent of labor comes out of that 
fact, paradoxical as it seems at first. The laborer has higher 
wages to-day than he had two years ago. The price of commodi- 
ties is 30 per cent. less than it was twenty years ago, and the 
laborer has more money with which to buy cheaply, and he lives 
more comfortably. But man is a creature, as it has been said, of 
progressive wants. He wants something better than he has. If 
he has broadcloth he wants furs. If he has a comfortable house 
he wants a library, pictures, and. perhaps, a billiard room, and 
very likely a lawn and stable. If a man had a house built of gold 
and floored with silver, he would want it ceiled with mother of 
pearl and with diamond plates in the windows, [Applause.] The 
laborer sees this 

IMMENSE INCREASE OF WEALTH, 

and while he knows that he is more comfortable than his fatler 
was before him and his children are likely to be more comforta- 
bly placed than he is himself, he does not feel that he gets his fair 
share of the immensely increasing accumulation of wealth which 
he sees all around him. The unrest of the laboring classes is 
simply a sign of this immense accumulation of wealth in all 
civilized countries. 

And it isto goon. The earth has not yet put on her beautiful 
array of civilization. There seems to be no limit to this indefinite 
advance. Wesee in patches and in fringes here and there what 
the final superb garments are to be, but they who live a hundred 
years or two hundred years after us, will see such beautiful orna- 
mentation of the earth with the power of this wealth as we, as 
yet, can scarcely conceive. 

There is another fact which comes in connection with this, and 
that is the immense simultaneous advancement of this great 
West in all the elements of wealth, of intelligence, of n .terial 
prosperity, of intellectual ana physical power. Remember that 
when this Board was organized there was no West beyond the 
Ohio; that was the point where the sun descended on this conti- 
nent from the eyes of civilized men. Fifty years ago there were 
only a few scattered beginnings of the West asitnowis. The 
advance has been not by steps, but by leaps; not by gradual mo- 
tion, as of a softly flowing current, but a swift motion of the cur- 
rent over rapids. So it is that we have this prodigious territory. 
which passes our understanding almost, so largely and so rapidly 
occupied as it has been, and is, and is to be. Why, look at New 
England on the map of the country and see how easily it could be 
tucked awey in some corner of this great Northwest. I almost 
feel like apologizing for having been born there [laughter and ap- 
plause], but it was not my fault. [Renewed laughter.] You have 
not only this immense extent of prairie and these vast lakes and 
rivers, these wealthy mines, these mountain ranges, but you have 
all the comforts of civilized life in their completeness; all the 
railway systems, all the beautiful mechanisms, all the social in- 
stitutions, libraries, colleges, universities, thousands of churches, 
hundreds of thousands of Christian homes. With all this ma 
terial advance you have the moral advance keeping in line with 
it, and not infrequently keeping in front of it. It is a great fact 
in the history of the world that this splendid town should be 
bui'ded on thecamping ground and the fighting ground of 
heathen tribes, and that the bivouac of the immigrant is now the 
site of cities; that the bison has disapp2ared only that the West- 
ern boomer may take his place. [Laughter and applause.] 

Here then are these four facts going together:—Our perfect ac 
quaintance with the world at large;.the interdependence of 
every people upon every other people; the enormously increasing 
wealth of the civilized world, and the rapid ‘development of 
_power and wealth, intelligence and culture and moral life in this 
vast region of the West, . ; ge 

Now there are some things that it seems to me a man of the 
world must see if he looks at these font facts, and admits that 
there is any authority in the Master of Chfiétendom or any power 
in the world which he gave to the world. One is that Christian 
Missions only moye in fhe line of the world’s‘ progress, and that 
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“One of the Most curious. illustrations of this that I have seen is. 
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civilization. Of course the Gospel encounters oppos'tion where- 
ever it goes. the opposition of the human heart, the opposition of 
great institutions antagonizing the Gospel, the opposition of liter- 
ature and the priesthood. and the opposition of tradition and 
settled and d-minant habit. It has encountered that opposition 
everywhere as it has done from the commencement of the 

higtory, but it is helped by the streams of civilization 
on every side and in every land. It simply goes with civilization. 
The Gospel had to break into India by a spasmodic and 
almost convulsive endeavor. It had to break into Bur- 
mah in the same way. It had to break into the 
Indian tribes in this Northwest in the same way; 
but now it is carried upon the great vehicles of civilization. The 
trend of the world’s progress helps it forward in every direction 
and the very ships which carry rum and powder to savage shores 
have to carry missionaries and Bibles with them. 

Another fact is that the progress of Christian missions, signal 
as it is, does not at all keep up, as yet, with the progress of the 
world in its machineries and in its rapidly accumulated wealth. 
Does not keep up, did I say? Why, it is a mere sluggish rill 
beside the mighty Mississippi current. The world is rushing for- 
ward, and the Church is limping forward in the work of missions. 
Secretary Smith said the other evening that eleven millions of 
dollars were annually contributed to foreign missions. What are 
$11,000,000 a year compared with riches piled up in the hands of 
the children of God on the earth with every succeeding year 
Men of the world do not take an interest in missions, because 
they do not understand them to be a means of power. How hard 
it is to understand that. The Gospel is a Gospel of grace, but it is 
a Gcspel of power as well. 

It is a real power that changes a savage or lifts a ruffian into 
moral manhood, as is the power that tunnels a mountain or 
makes a bullet traverse the air, and it is as real a power which 
lifts up a tribe into civilized society, into moral aspiration, into 
the dignity of moral character,as is the power which sends steam- 
ships out upon the sea, or which transforms a bar of iron into a 
bar of steel. 

Some time men will find out that the only undecaying power, 
the only indomitable power in human civilization is the power of 
the Gospel of Christ. God’s word of power as well as of grace for 
the world. But, as Isay,men of the world do not understand 
this. They do not see the great missionary movement in its real 
significance. They do not understand the great figures of the 

y mov t. Ir ber a cartoon of the Reformation 
by William Kaulbach, which I saw in his studio in Munich 
twenty years ago, and which afterward was brought to this 
country and purchased by an American gentleman, and which is 
now here, I think, in the Eastern States. It is a magnificent 
picture, representing the progress of the centuries up to the 
point of the era of the Reformation, with all the great thinkers, 
the great inventors and men of science, and the noble rulers set 
in a majestic and charming group. The picture was exhibited 
in New York after it came to this country; and it so happened 
that in the same gathering with it was exhibited a somewhat 
florid picture in brilliant colors, I think the subject was A 
Spanish Garden Party. A friend of mine was in the room and 
he observed that some persons who were walking about and 
looking at the pictures had got the card key of the picture of 
the Reformation and were applying it with considerable 
difficulty and confusion of mind to the picture of the Spanish 
Garden Party. [Laughter.] They made out that Copernicus was 
evidently a monk; that Columbus was probably a Moorish juggler; 
that a Spanish dame with plumes in her head and a falcon on 
her wrist,in very showy garments was, no donbt, Queen t liza 
beth; that a page who was leading a net terrier by a silk cord 
was, in all probability, Martin Luther. [Laughter.] That is just 
about the way the men of the world judge of the missionary 
figures, illustrious i> the bistory of this century. [Laughter and 
applause.] They think Henry Martyn wes a dyspeptic recluse; 
that Judson was a man who might have madea capital engineer 
anda not unsuccessful politician, who absolutely threw himself 
away; and they think of Livingstone as a desperate crank. 

Some time or other in the midst of all the life, with all the rush 
of progress, men of the world will find out that missions have 
in them the power thatisto lift the world nearer to the throne 
of God and that the men and the women who go out with their 
lives in their hands to carry the tidings of grace and salvation to 
those whom they have never seen, whose languages theylearn with 
difficulty. and to whose social customs they cannot adjust them- 
selves, having to live as Christians in the midst of unchristian 
peoples—that these are the true heroes and heroines of the cen- 
tury in which we live. Thus will come accelerated progress. 

Some time or other men will find out that the only undecaying 
power in human civilization is the power of the Gospel of Christ. 

The third of the suggestions is that this great West is to have a 
mighty part in this sublime enterprise for God and for men, which 
so many of the tendencies of the world and so much of the trend 
of civilization are carrying forward toward grander success, 
This is the opportunity of the West. This is its privilege and this 
is its mighty obligation. 

It has the money; it has the men and the women; it has the 
young life. Some day or other it is to tak? hold of this work with 
an intensity of spirit, with a firmnss and even stubbornness of 
purpose, with a liberality of counsel and of gift, which as yet 
have nowhere appeared on the continent. The West needs it for 
itself. It needs to keep this spiritual promise, both the material 
and the physical. The man, no matter what his power, no matter 
what the strength of his sinews, or the strength of his mind, or 
the multitude of his possessions, if he is only pbysically and organ- 
ically strong with a weak spiritual sense within him, is nothing 
else and nothing less than a gizantic moral idiot. A great house, 
I do not care how sumptuous it is, if it has not 





A RICH. MORAL LIFE 


within it, is simply a gigantic. granite bubble, which the elements 
will make to crumble and disappear. And in the West, with all 
its vast prodigality of resources, with all its magnificent develop- 
ment, needs this spiritual power witbin it constantly renewed, 

energized and unfolded, in erder that it may reach the supreme 
heights of character and culture and influence in the world which 
are possible todo it, and which God designs for it. And then it 
may take hold on the hands of God asthe fathers of New England 
did in their loneliness and poverty on their bleak coasts with 
which these shining expanses and these magnificent cities are in 
such extraordinary contrast. There was their power: they hada 
sénse of God’s plan concerning them and the country they were 
civilizirg, andin which they were establishing organized Chris 

tian commonwealths. They had the senseof w 'lkinzin the plans 
of the Almighty, of having supernal assistances before and behiad 
them; and supernal inspirations within them; and their 
strength was such that the frost could not destroy 
it and hunger and famine and pestilence and savage 
foe and savage animal could not constrain one of them to 
leavé thone shores. ‘Now, Goi had a plan about this Wesc. It 
has not come by chance. He spread out the expanse of: the 
prairies; He traced the mighty course of rivers; He lifted the 
mountain ranges; he made them wealthy with inexhaustible 


~ minéay he 86 rapidly colonized, when bis time had come, this 


mighty West, Tore js aa distinet @ plan in God's providence for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


this country as there is in the game of any chess player or in the 






, campaign of any general. He settled the fathers on the sandy 


shores of Plymouth, by the impulse of the religious determina- 
tion to be free—the strongest passion of the human soul. Then 
he carried them forward into the fertile lands along the Mohawk 
and the Ohio; and that spirit of religious freedom gradually 
ceased to be in danger of becoming frenzied and fanstical. It 
subsided into the milder moral temper which afterward ap- 
peared. He thus colonized the West ty degrees. But then there 
were the great alkali plains: there were the Rocky mountains 
whose passes were not known. It was necessary that the Pa- 
cific coast should be occupied by the same people, and a 
man picked up a flake of gold in the dry bed of a 
mill stream and an empire was poured across the continent al- 
most ina decade. That is God’s plan concerning this country. 
He had a vlan for the West as well as for the East; and when- 
ever the West rises to this magnificent work, with full exertion 
on its behalf of every power and full consecration to it of every 
resource, it wil] feel God nearer than ever, and angels from the 
throne ef God will leave a power and a beauty upon it which no 
physical wealth or advancement could possibly confer. . And 
when the West comes to that point, then it will give not money 
only, but men and women. Personal service is what Christ asks. 
lt is a very curious fact that with all the fall in the price ot com- 
modities in the last 30 years, there has been no diminution in the 
price paid for service—in domestic service, in journalism, in 
educational work, among artisans, engineers and clerks. Every- 
where the rate of payment for personal service is higher than it 
was then. Christ wants 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


From those who follow him. Mary's gift of ointment amounted 
in money equ valent to a year’s wages of alaboring man in Pales- 
tine at that time; but it was cheap in comparison with the per- 
sonal element which entered into it and has made it not only dear 
to the heart of Christ but immortal in the earth wherever the 
gospel of Christ has been preached from ‘hat hour to this. He 
wants personal service from you and from me; and when we are 
alive to the obligation to obey him and the mighty privilege of 
that obedience, our personal service will be given easily, gladly 
and triumphantly. 

The West wants to give great enthusiasm to this work; it is 
capable of great enthusiasm in things physical and things mate- 
rial. A gentleman who was riding with me on the cars from New 
York the other day said, in regard to our vast railway system, 
“In New England we think it is a tremendous thing to build a 
railway 40 miles long, but out here at the West they build a rail- 
way 200 miles long simply to get. toa place to start from to go 
somewhere else.” [Laughing and applause.] The enthusiasm 
carries it swiftly forward and abroad on these magnificent mate- 
rial enterprises. It will carry it some time or other forward and 
upward and onward with mighty power and speed in this great 
cosmical work of Christian missions. It will see for what God 
made it; it will see for what he filled it with such multitudes of 
cultured and powerful minds and hearts. It will enter into the 
eternal plan with an enthusiasm that will make itself felt to the 
ends of the earth—an enthusiasm that will stir the languid and 
the dull wherever it smites them and hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom of God and of his Son in glory. 

Ah, my friends, this is the time. This American Board has just 
passed through a period of debate. It is now out of the woods: 
it ison the king’s highway. [Loud applause.] The darkness is 
passed and the dawn is here. I came across the Alleghanies, from 
regions in which all the foliage was dull and gray. In the Alle- 
ghanies it was prismatic in its rainbow beauty. As I crossed 
Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin, and came hither, there was still the 
same magnificence on every side, the shining orange, and gold. 
and crimson on all the trees, as if some giant hand had caught 
the forests and tied them in magnificent bouquets. And I said to 
myseif: Here is this picturesque prodigality of splendor repre- 
senting the picturesque prodigality of spirit when the Lcrd’s time 
comes. That is the spirit for which we wait. The air of it is not 
autumnal; it is the air of hope and confidence,—the air of spring, 
though the splendor of the autumn is all around. 

You remember what Angelo said to the sculptor, Donatello, 
who asked him to come and see his figure of St. George on the 
outside of a church at Florence The great sculptor looked 
at it with great admiration and surprise. Every limb was 
perfect every line complete, face lighted almost with 
human intelligence, the brow uplifted, the foot forward 
as if it would step into life. And as the sculptor who had 
wrought it waited anxiously for the verdict, the great sculptor 
looking at it said not a word to him, but looking still upon the 
statue, slowty lifted his hand and said: **Now march!” It was 
the grandest encomium he could give to the figure of St. George 
in marble. My friends, that is God’s woid for us. 1 have given 
you power, I have given you knowledge, 1 have given you the 
means of influence; now march !’’ [Applause.] 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11TH.—CLOSING SESSION. 

When the Board was called to order Saturday morning 
the platform seats were but scantily filled. The audience, 
too, was small. James White made a report on Turkey, 
which was received and adopted. Then there were speech- 
es by the Rev. Messrs. Gates and Chambers, of Turkey, 
and by President Washburn, of Robert College. 

The Committee reported in favor of fixing the date of 
the next annual meeting for th: second Tuesday in Octo- 
ber, and it was so fixed. 

Dr. G P. Goodwin reported on Secretary Smith’s paper, 
and followed his repcrt with a brief address. 

Next came the report on Africa, supported by earnest 
speeches. 

The Rev. Moses Smith, of Chicago, introduced a memo- 
rial to the President of the United States and to Congress 
a-kiog that steps be taken toward providing a common 
understanding with other nations by which the rum traffic 
should be prohibited in the foreign fields. Dr. Behrends 
wanted to know what good it would do. 

Dr. Smith answered that some time ago—last February 
—a committee from the Woman’s Board of Missions visited 
Secretary Blaine in Washington and submitted such a 
plan to him. Secretary Bliine had. replied that he would 
be most happy to take the initiative in introducing an 
international agreement on thé subject. 

At the suggestion of President Angell, of Michigan Uni- 
-versity, the memorial was revised as foliows: 


WHEREAS, Alcoholic liquors aré now exported im large quantities 
from: various parts of Chriseudum to several uncivilized or hatf-civil- 
ized_peoples, and especialiy to Atrica; and 

WH.REAS, The most ‘isaatrous resulis to the physical and moral 
well-beug of those helpless Hiati ns fave followed, missionary Jabors 
among tnem have bexa sertousiv hindered aad a fearfal — oach has 
4 osetia name of Christian States which permit such exporta~ 
tlop; an 

WHEREAS, We desire to mee} ch wood Hate Of the United we be veg t ste: 





cued from such rep to see removed to ef 
Sonny for toe mere. elevation of ignorant and detenselpea pee, 
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toe sober avd'w: ‘we may aay ieaity hope for right action by our Government on 
ois 


a fy SR Ee 
et which has beretof--re invoked action b. our Government on 
this subject, do pow earoestiy memorialize the President and Con- 
greas, an] respectfally ask t1at our G »veroment tminate an’ vresent, 
by tre#t: or otherwise, in oo ways as 8na)i seem wise 4nd fitly, such 
proceedings as m ty speedily le ~~ to the universal pronioiton of all ex- 
Pp rtation of aicohohe liquors to ali the uucivilized or half civilized 
peoples above referred to. 

On motion of Dr. Noble, Dr. Storrs, Dr. Behrends and 

Dr. Wm. M. Taylor were appointed a committee to present 
this memorial in person to the proper authorities. 
The Rev. Edward G. Porter, of Lexington, Mass., pre- 
sented a condensation of the report from the mission field 
in Japan. Figures were given to demonstrate the marked 
influence of Christianity in Japan in all lines of life. The 
American Board is now working in 28 of the 47 political 
divisions. There had been 1,615 additions to the church on 
confession of faith. There are 61 churcnes of 9,146 mem- 
bers, 

Tue business of the Board having been concluded, Presi- 
dent Cyrus Northrop was introduced, and spoke as follows 
on behaif of the Committee of Arran gemeats: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT NORTHROP. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the American Board, Ladiesand 
Gentlemen: I know what you are all thinking about; you are thinking 
just as I do, that I am altogether too young a man to address this ven- 
erable and venerated body. (Laughter.] I should not have come here 
sirs,and speak to you to-day if I had not been sent; I did not come 
from my own choice. When Minneapolis telis me to come and ex- 
press my appreciation of your kindness in acknowledging our hospi- 
tality, Iam here to do so; and I beg leave to accept your gracious ex- 
pression of thanks in her name. 

We had heard, sir, before you came, of the perseverance of the 
saints (laughter); but we never fully understood the doctrine until we 
saw the regularity and continuousness and uninterruptedness with 
which the average American Boarder attends all the sessions of the 
American Board. [Laughter,) Now, sir, in the few words that I am 
going to address to this Board I trust that I shall not recall, by way of 
illustration, to anybody in the audience that very terse and truthful 
statement of yours that the bison has disappeared and the Western 
boomer has taken its place. (Laughter.) It has been delightful for us 
to have you with us. It is delightful to have here in Minneapolis such 
an object lesson as this corporate body of the American Board, to say 
nothing of the equally gracious honorary members and interested 
friends who have accompanied you in your visit to our city. Rare, in- 
deed, is it here to see in an assembly gray heads and heads from which 
the hair has been taken by the intensity and heat of thought. [(Laugh- 
ter.] Most of our people are young people who have come here from 
the East, and those who have not come from the East are from the 
best blood of Europe, easily assimilating with us and preparing to 
make the population of this State of Minnesota as homogenevus and as 
thoroughly American as the populvtion of any Eastern State, Why, 
sir, I felt a thrill of pride last night as I listened to your magnificent 
oration, and as an Eastern man I was glad that an Eastern orator 
could show the West what genuine eloquence is. [Applause.)] Permit 
me to say, sir, that as a Western man with a heart full of affection for 
the Northwest and full of love for the generous and ngble people that 
live here and of admiration for the actual attainments and glorious 
possibilities of this country, I was no leas proud of the appreciative, 
intellectual, thoroughly intelligent audience that greeted the occasion 
and honored you with most enthusiastic applause. 

Gentlemen, we should have been glad to show you a thousand at- 
tentions that we have not been able to show you. The exigencies of 
y‘ ur meetings have kept you in constant attendance. We should like 
to take you as a body to Mionehaha, to Minneto”ka, to the Lakes of 
Calhoun and darriet, to our parks and our boulevards. We should 
like toshow you our public buildings; we should desire especially that 
every one of you would visit our magnificent public lixrary building; 
and I personally should have been delighted to welcowe you to the 
University of Minnesota, with its free education and with its ad- 
vancement of high education, in a manner that I think we heed not 
be ashamed of, even in the presence of the gentlemen represeuting 
the culture of the East. [Applause.] We have not been able todo 
all this—vay more, I forget I represent a Christian charity equal to 
that of the American Board, and I am delighted to know that you are 
ging to visit St. Paul this afternoon. (Laughter and applause.) I 
hope you will ali go there, and I hope you wiil all see its magnificence 
and feel what a grand city is growing up here by the side of Minne- 
apolis (laughter and applause),and wha' a e mb:nation of elements 
we have here nm this region, and wh .ta tremenduus city we are go- 
ing to be when Chicago begins to dwindle. (Laugh er.) 

Now, brethren, y.u see 1 am entirely gc od-natured and that I love 
every one of you. I am now going tw say one thing vefore | sit down, 
which may not be entirely pleasant to every one of you; but | am go- 
iug to say itin a way at which no man ought to take offense. I took 
up the morvirg paper this morning and read that you nad dismissed 
the proposition to change the method of electing the members of this - 
Board. The Jast thing that I read at home this mourning was the 
uvanimous vote of the National Council 01‘ ongregational Churches ¢ x- 
pressing the desire that steps should be taken toward making the mis- 
sionary societies representative of the churches. You are an emi- 
nently representative body of men. Thereis not a mau of you that I 
would not vote to re-ele:t if you were to be re-elected. You are )ep- 
resentative of Christianity; you are representative of religious leara- 
ing; you are represen‘ative of ali things good in Church and Siate. I 
am not ao intermedd!er with the ecclesiastical polity nur with mission 
polity; but, brethren, I au an intelligent Jayman in the Cungrega- 
tional church, and I know just as well as any mao on thie platform 
knows what is the sentiment of the average intelligent Con.rega- 
tional layman. I want just to say tnat I hope be.ore it snall be 
my duty two years from this time to call the next National Coagre- 
gational Council to order in this church that the Board will at least 
have takeu some steps to secure in this body a complete and system-~- 
atic representation of the churches. [L vud applause.) 

Brethren, we love the American Boaid. We love it for whatit has 
done and we iove it for its spirit; anu 1 for one do not fear that there 
will come any division, any revolution so long as you, sir, saall be 
spared to sit in the chair, to guide the councils of this Board. [Ap- 
plause.) Bat we desire this ohange should come, in peace and with- 
out revolution, from withiu the Board. 

My only apology for this statement is that as moderator of the last 
vonncil Ifeei have ina certain sense a right io say this without 
being aeewed impertinent or intrusive; and I trust if I have said 
anything that the occasion does not justify, that you will pardon me, 
and each man hold me in the affection of his heart just as J hold every 
one vf you. 

And now I turn to something that is a little more pleasant. 

We have learned, Mr. President, that tae Americuo Board, religious 
as it is, is not entirely indifferent vo the bread taat perisheth; but we 
have iearned, also, that it: nas: more interest in learning vow that 
bread; uf which if.a man. eat he snali never hunger, shail be dis- 
tributed to the nations of the earth. And ifs th.s which touches the 
keynove of an occasion like this.. It is tnis whfon iifts yua up above 
the petty bickerings ang strifes of mdividhal policies, and makes you 
stand face to face wita.your.divine Master who: has given you you 
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Breth en, we thavk you for baving come to us. 
We thank you for the good you have dene us; and 
we rejoice that when you go East you can carry 
with you this convic.ion, that the Northwest is not 
jost to civiliza‘ion, and is not lust to’ hrist, You 
may carry with you the conviction that in the years 
to oomé that which your Presient s> earnes'ly 
pleaded for last night—tne uprisiog of the North- 
west to the eothusiastic taking hold of this work of 
missions—will come to pass, The young men and 
young women of this great region will take hold of 
this matter, and the treasuries of the Northwest 
will be found consecrated to the work of the Chris- 
tian civilization of the whole earth. God grant that 
the time may come soon and through your agencies, 
yuu standivg heart to heart in sympathy with the 
churches and the charches standing with full hearts 
ready to pour into your treasuries their riches and 
their best. 

And 80, Mr. President, with an apology for having 
detained you so jong, with a heart fa | of thanks for 
the good you have dove us, and with the wish that 
I could take in the name of Minneapolis every one 
of you—brethren, fatuers, sisters, mothers. mis- 
sionuries who have consecrated your life to Christ 
and fureign flelds and men and women who at 
home love their Lord with a devotion that would 
shed their hearts’ blood—I wish that I could take 
every one of you by the hand and tell you now glad 
we are to have bad you with us, and how sorry we 
shall be when you go away from us and we shail see 
your faces no more. (Loud applause.) 


In response President Storrs said: 


RESPONSE OF PRESIDENT STORRS. 


Doctor Thwing and Geutlemen of the Committee: 
It is my pleasant office at the close of this meeting 
to revurn to you all, and to the families which have 
been represented by you, the most hearty and fer- 
vent thanks of the Boar’ for the extreme kindness 
with which you have met us, for the bounteous 
hospitali‘ies which you have offered, and for all 
that you have done to sake our mee ing successfal 
in its discussion and its action. Every place of 
duty, so far as I know, brings with it also a privilege. 
The office of President of this Board brings some 
responsibilities and labors, but it also brings great 
privileges. It excuses him from taking part in de- 
bate; it permits him to respond to the words of sal- 
utation witn which the Board is welcomed, and to 
respond to the word of good-by with which the 
Board is dismissed, where otherwise on these two 
deligntful occasions, his lips must be mute. So I 
accept the privilege, and rejoice to avail myself of 
it in returning now the thanks of the Board. 

We are gratefal for the opportuuities of seeing 
parts of this great Northwest. I confess that I was 
somewhat reminded on Tuesday of an old farmer 
in Fryeburg, wie., who came over to Conway, where 
I was spending the summer, on the occasion of the 
4th of July. Probably he had never been outside of 
his village before. Tnere was a large crowd, a band 
and a procession; and in the afternoon he said to 
his sons woo had brought him over,‘ Boys, I must 
go home; [had no idea tnat the world was so big, and 
that there were so many people init, It makes my 
head ache.” [Laughter] Well, I have got over 
that, and if I were to stay bere a month my brain 
would begin physicslly to expand without pain to 
the skull, and be somewhat proportionate to the di- 
mensions of this vast sec’ion of the country. 

We are grateful for the spirit of inspiration and 
courage waich you have given tous, We are grate- 
ful—more, I nad almost said, than for anything else 
—for the sense of Christian fellowship with those 
liviog far away, many of whose faces we have not 
before seen, but whose pulses we feel beating to the 
game celestial truths which guide and impel our 
hearts as vuften as we touch tueir bands. It 
streogtnens every one of usin the Christian faith 
and in Chrstian purp se to know that there are 
such multitudes afar who are praying to the same 
Master, loving the same divine Wrrd, working on 
the sam® divive errand in tne world. 

Thie will be a notable meeting, [ am sure,in the 
history of the American Board. I said the o'her 
day when [ had the privilege of responding to the 
address of welcome, that I was never afraid of dis- 
cussion. We cannot be'ter get at the roots of things. 
I think the discussion which we bave been having 
here has illustrated the truth of thatremark. We 
have come to results with which we are satisfied, 
It has not been a tornado of discussion, tearing up 
things by the roots, and scattering débris on every 
side. It has not been a biizzard of discussion, shed- 
ding desolation and death from its icy wings; it has 
been a good s'roig Northwest b'eeze of discus- 
sion (applause), which carries its tome vigor all 
over the land, which revives life and energy every- 
where, and which reaches down to the sua-smitten 
shore of the A‘lan‘ic in sumer time. We rejoice 
in the results te which we nave been led. We shall 
always remember gratefully to you and to God the 
opportunity we wave had of holding this our meet- 
ing, a very decisive meeting as I thick, in this city 
of Minneapolis. 

I have had a letter from Dr. Herrick, our dear 
brother in the Turkish mission, just as he was leav- 
ing to return to his field, denying himself the pleas- 
ure of being at this meeting in order that he might 
be a week or two sooner on his field of labor. I was 
very much struck witn a remark which he made in 


the letter. op hae 4 , as mes vr oe 
mepenass of ve people, the wor — 
are uniformly words of hope and of praye 
thought at once to mvself how far my own 
edge coriesponded with that, and 1 was sure that it 
was so in the French 1 Aor Italian, and English 
languages. Our words Good- y, or God be with you; 
Farewei!—they are full of nope and of prayer. And 
it is in that spirit that I say to you, my dear brother, 
and to al] the members of these commit and to 
all the households who have so generously enter- 
tained us, Good-by, God be with you, Fare ye well 
until the time comes when from the North and the 
South, from tue East and the West, we come to meet 

; together in the Kingdom of the Father, and to sit 
—— in the heavenly places where we shall see 

6 face of Christ. (Loud applause.) 


The Board then adjourned, to meet in 
= aap the second Tuesday in Oc- 
nex 


Sow! 





Min sterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARSS, Water. Mechanicsville, accepts call 
to Geneva, N. Y. 


CAULKINS, T. Vassar, Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
resigns. 


DEAN, J. E., Union. Penn.. resigns. 

a A. C., Baltimore, Md., called to Brook- 
iyn, N. Y. 

EMERY. Iga. Chatham, Mass., accepts call to 
Meredith Village, N H. 

GARDNER, G. W., Waltham, Mass., resigns. 

GUSSMAN, WitiiaM. Adams, N. Y., resigns. 

ie 4! J. B., Pekin, [11., accepts call to Jefferson, 


MacGREGGOR, Duncan, Brook] Yoo 
called to Broad St. ch.. * philadelphia, » eS 
ae. C. B., Dover, N. H., accepts call to 

Allston, Mass. 
VAN DOREN, De Wrrt T., Dundee, called to 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDRICH, Bensamrn F., Ironton, accepts call 
to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
BAILEY. Joan W., West Patent, Vt., accepts 
call to First cb., ) Lockpo: N. ¥. 
BARRETT, SAMUEL A., Sianen, Vt., called 
to East Harttord, Conn. 
BEALE, Writx1Ao T., Ypsilanti, Mich., resigns. 
BERGER, Martin L., inst. Oct. 2d, Park ch., 
Cleveland, O. 
BROWN, ISRAEL, New Hampton, Ia., resigns. 
BRYANT, SeELYe#, ord. Oct. Ist, Lancaster, 
ass. 


CHASE, A. M., Boston Univ., called to Mon- 
trose, Col. 

CONKLING, BenJaMi D., Burlington, accepts 
call to Hiawatha, Kap. 

CONRAD, Arcrorus Z., Pres., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
called to Old South ch., Worcester, Mass. 

CROKER, Joun, Cincinnati, la., resigns. 

DAY, EpwArp, Ludlow, called to Lenox, Mass. 

DAY, Ernest E., Lore Rock, Wis., called to 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

DREW, FRANK L., Biuehill, Me., resigns. 

FINSLER, CLARENCE, Allendale, accepts call to 
Rockford, Mich. 

FREDENHAGEN., EDWARD A~ Shirland, II1., 
accepts call to Otsega, Mich 

F most. GEORGE B., inst. Oct. 2d, Littleton, 

ass. 


GREEN, Joun M., Somonauk, II1., resigns. 

HAGUE, Wri114M B., Pilgrim chb., Springfield, 
Mo., resigns. 

HARDEN, Joun, Kokomo, accepts call to 
Brightwood, Indianapolis, Ind. 

HERRINGTON, Erastus C., Cedar Springs, 
accepts call to Newaygo, Mich 

HILL, CHARLES W., First ch., San Jose, Cal., 
resigns. 

JENNESS, GreorGce O., West Gloucester and 
Magnolia, called to Easton, Mass. 

JEWELL, J., Spencer, Albuquerque, N. M., 
resigns. 

JOHNSTON, Joun B., St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Malta, III. 

LONG, Harry B., Iowa Falls, called to Sioux 
City. la. 


MALLORY, CHARLEs M., West Hartford, Conn., 
died September 28th, 1890. 

MANN, Wit11Am G., Second ch., Biddeford, 
Me., resigns. 

MoCONNELL., ALEXANDER §S., Cresco, Ia., ac- 
cepta call to Vea twood, 8. D. 

POLLARD, Samvet W., Union Grove, Wis., re- 
signs. 

PRICE, THomas M., Wavzata, called to Vern- 
dale a d Staples, Minn. 

PRIOR, Isaac R., Provincetown, Mass., resigns. 

ROSE, SAMUEL, Jonesboro’, Tenn., calied to 
Platteville, Col. 

ae my Josep J., ord. Oct. Ist., Freetown, 

ass. 


TADE, Ewtna, O., East Granville, Mass., re- 
signs 

WARD, Ferprnaxp J., Harwich, Mass., re- 
signs. 

WHITE, Austin B.. Wayne, IIL. resigns. 

WHITE, Wrt1iamM F., Burlington, acvepts call 
to Trumbuil, Conn. 

WOLCOTT, WILu1AM H., South Riverside, Cal., 
resigns. 

woype, CuHaruss §., ord. Oct. 2d, Jonesport, 

e. 


SEROHER, Henry J, inst. recently Geneva, 
eb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

AURINGER, O. C., ord. September 16th, Lake 
George. N.Y 

BALTZBY Jou, Lutb., Indlogeeelis; Ind, 
cepts call to First P.es.ch., Fon-da-lac. Wis. 

BLACKWOOD, W11114M, Philadel] phia, Penn., 
resigDs. 

DAWSON, A, M., 
nati, O. 

FISH, C. E.. Brooklyn, Md., called to Spirit 
Lake, Ia. 

GREEN. Rurvs. inst. October 16th, Orange, N.J. 

HAWLEY. Ransom E.. St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

HILL, W. J., Canton. called to Hitchcock and 
Rose Hill, South Dak. 

HOBSON, B. L., called to Louisville, Ky. 

HUGHRY, A. A.. Aubura, N, Y., accepts call to 
St. Charlies, Mo. 

KIMBALL, H. sal. piceiipael. Y., died Oc- 
tober 5th, aged 

MOORE, FRANK >. Lane Theo. Sem., called 
to Maryville, Tenn. 

McNEAVER, Tuomas, McCormick Theo. Sem., 
accepts call to Jordan, Minn. 

PATTERSON, J. M.. Minneapolis, 
caliea to Tacoma. Wash. 

RIALO, Josnva, Blair, Neb., accepts call to 
Dysart. la. 

SHIELUS, W. T., inst. October 16th, Sharon, Mo. 

SLACK, Cuarues, Blue Springs, Neb., called 
to St James, Minn. 

STUART, Catven W., Coleraine, Penn., resigns. 

THOMP-ON, Joun R., becomes pastor, Van- 

couver, Wash. 


inst. October 5th, Cincin- 


Minn., 


REFORMED. 


DANGREMOND. G.. Hospers and Lemars, Iowa, 
gopents call to Churchville, Pipestone ch., 


‘Facl S, Guapav, Baltimore, Md., accepts call 


asbington 


HENDRIC S. InvEr W.. Licentiate, accepts. 


i tiange, Pen yosians. 





fitratre. 


[ fhe prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 





MAJOR CONDER AS AN EX- 
PLORER.* 


THE editors, J. Scott K+ltie, Librarian 
of the Royal Geographical Society, H: J. 
Mackinder, of the University at Oxford, 
and E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., re- 
quested Major Conder to relate the story 
of Palestine Exploration, especially the 
work done by the expedition of which he 
was leader, for one of their series of hand- 
books irsued under the general title of 
‘*The World’s Great Explorers and Ex- 
plorations”; and now the product of the 
Major’s pen is in print as a small octavo 
volume of 270 pages. Being written so 
long after the Palestine Exploration Fund 
has given his researches to the world in 
its regular publications, notably the 
Quarterly Statements and the Memoirs 
accompanying the great map, this epitome 
contains nothing new for those who have 
kept the run of investigation in the Holy 
Land during the last twenty years; but it 
does present in a popular form the prin- 
cipal facts for the majority who have 
not. If the editors, as he professes, 
really stipulated that this new work should 
contain something of the personal ad- 
ventures of the author, they did so quite 
unnecessarily; for if Major Conder was to 
doanything it was a foregone conclusion 
that he would have very little to say 
about what others had done, and very 
much about his own performances; and, 
in point of fact, the volume produced 
does devote nineteen pages to some of 
the explorers of Palestine from Thothmes 
III to Captain Stewart, and no less than 
two hundred and forty-four to Major 
Conder. 

On opening the volume one is immedi- 
ately struck by the entertaining style in 
which it is written—attractive not only 
in literary expression but in the treat 
ment of scenery or of history, and in 
concise, graphic description. From his 
scientific work, no one would suspect 
Major Conder to possess such a gift of 
hitting upon the salient features of the 
subject matter—wbether of thought or 
of Nature—and a power tolay the theme 
or the lamdscape as a vivid picture in 
words before one who must depend on 
language alone for a true conception. 
But certainly he has developed in this 
work a latent talent which he is justly 
entitled to reckon the chiefest of his 
arts. Were it not for the personal ele- 
ment, forever turning up to the offense 
of good taste and the gentle reader, 
Major Conder’s last effort would be one 
of the most entertaining sketches of Pal- 
estine ever written. 

Doubtless the next feature of the book 
to engage notice will be the immoderate 
claim of r+ sults secured through the ex- 
traordinary learuing and exertions of the 
author. Indeed, itappearsto be his main 
object to convey the impression that he 
went nearly everywhere, saw every- 
thing, and did almost all that was accom- 
plished. For the most part, in the body 
of the work, the names of other explorers 
in Palestine are suppressed; and even 
Dr. Robinson’s name is seldom called up, 
and then, more often than not, to show 
him at fault. Naturally, the gains claimed 
are chiefly those of places. In the words 
of Major Conder: 


“*T believe that 1 was able to add to future 
maps about one hundred and fifty of these 
old biblical sites west of the river, and some 
thirty east of the Jordan.” 


Unfortundtely, to this far from modest 
opinion, assent and praise must be with- 
held, Major Conder makes no separation 
as he ought to have done, between abso- 
lutely new identifications and those places 
identified by earlier and better authori- 
ties, for which he wishes to substitute 
other sites of hisown. 

Take -Kadesh-on-Orontes, for example. 
Major Conder says: 
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“Tts discovery which awarded our la- 

bor.” 
Whereas, the truth is, it was visited, rec- 
ognized and identified by Dr. William M. 
Thomson, two or three years before 
Claude R. Conder was born! Under the 
date of September 7th, 1846, on a journey 
from A'eppo to Mount Lebanon, Dr. 
Thomeon wrote: 

“ Here [at Tell Neby Mendeb] is a consid- 

erable village ona large tel, or artificial 
mound. The whitewashed tomb of the 
Neby is a conspicuous object for many miles 
in all directions, and from its summit you 
enjoy a wide and beautiful prospect, and 
one rich 1n historic associations. Be- 
neath my feet, on either side of this tel, the 
two main branches of the Orontes glide 
slyly amidst canes and reeds into yonder 
pretty lake, and at the base of the tel, lie 
scattered about, the columns and capitals 
of the ancient city Kedes, from which the 
lake derives its name. . - The ruins 
of the Grecian city called Kedes, also Ku- 
dianos, are spread around the southern base 
of this large tel. Kudianos appears to be 
merely the Greek form of the original name 
Kades. It was large, walled and ditched 
in such a manner as to convey the water 
from one branch of the Orontes to the 
other, thus forming an island like a delta 
in the fork of the river, inclosing the tel. 
The ruins consist of numerous columns, 
foundations and small portions of the origi- 
nal wall—the rubble work of which was 
made of Roman brick. The main branch 
of the Orontes is on the east, and the short 
river Mukadiyeb, on the west, the stream 
at Kedes being about forty feet wide and 
three feet deep. I found the people 
of the tel breaking up the columns of Ke- 
des to burn into lime, and, as in this trap- 
rock region limestone is scarce, this process 
of destruction may have been going on for 
a thousand years, and the wonder is that 
such a number of columns have escaped 
their barbarous sledges.’’ — “‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,”’ V. 691, 692. 
These words fully show who the discov- 
erer of Kadesh wis; and they were per- 
fectly known to Lieutenant Conder when 
he sent back to London his first report, 
under the date of Beirfit, April 22d, 1881, 
if, indeed, he did not have them with him 
on the ground less than a month before. 
It was no fault of Dr. Thomson that in 
the year 1846 the hieruglyphics narrating 
the attack and capture of this city by 
Rameses II were still unread, and the 
bearing of the wall-picture representing a 
walled town surrounded by a river was 
still unknown; and still his description 
anticipated both in every topographical 
detail. It was no particular merit in Ma- 
jor Conder, after the Egyptian records 
had been read and placed in his hands by 
others, to take them there and perceive, 
what no one could help doing, that they 
pertained to Dr. Thomson’s Kadesh. His 
claim to be the discoverer of the place is 
false, and his willingness as well as at- 
tempt to snatch the honor of another are 
alike disgraceful, 

Or, consider his course in regard to 
Megiddo, where his claim is no less un- 
founded. Here the predecessor whose 
prize he is eager to bear away is Dr. Ed- 
ward Robinson. In the year 1888 the lat- 
ter identified Megiddo at el L: jjin mainly 
in conformity with the words: 


“The kings came and fought, _ 

Then fought the kings of Canaan 

In Taanach by the Waters of Megiddo; 

They took no gain of money. 

The fought from Heaven; 

The stars in their courses fought against 

Sisera. 

The river Kishon swept them away, 

That ancient river, the river Kishon.” 
Now, it is admitted on all sides that Taan- 
ach lay at the present Tannuk on the 
western edge of the Plain of Esdraelon, 
about six miles northwest of Jenin, from 
which point el-Lejjin stood about four 
miles farther on in the same direction. 
Here Taanach might be said to be situated 
by the ‘* Waters of Megidd»,” flowing into 
the river Kishon. But, no! In his supe- 
rior wisdom Major Conder aspires to re- 
move Megiddo nearly twenty miles to the 
east, away down in the Jordan Valley to 
a spot lying at the eastérn base of Mount 
Gilboa, and only about five miles from 
the stream of the Jordan itself. From a 
battle-field on the plain of the Jordan a 
defeated enemy could never reach the 
lower Kishon to be swept away—a catas- 





trophe possible no nearer than under 
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Mount Carmel, or close to the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 
* Zebulnn and Naphtali were a people 

That jeoparded their lives unto the death 

in the high places of the Field.” 
The expression, ‘‘H:gh-places of tke 
Field,” points straight to the hights of 
Tanouk and Lejjin, in the Plain or Field 
of Esdraelon, and the Jordan plain below 
Bethshean offers nothing for it to indi- 
cate as it were by an arrow. Further- 
more, at such a position in the vale of the 
Jordan the Canaanites would, by ueces- 
sity, be approached by the people of Zeb- 
ulun and Naphtali through the head of 
the Plain of Esdraelon from the north- 


west, and, defeated, they would be driven: 


southward down the Jordan Valley. 
Only a man whose judgment is buried 
out of sight by conceit and self-love could 
be guilty of such a proposition. 

Or, 1f an instance be selected from be- 
yond Jordan, in the case of Beth-peor, 
the proceeding seems to be this: Going to 
a region full of dolmens, Major Conder 
picks out a line of seven monuments, of 
large cubical blocks, each surrounded by 
a circle of small stones; and, because 
Balak built seven altars for Balaam 
at the third as well as at the first 
and second ‘‘ places” of vision, therefore 
this last group of seven menhirs was Beth- 
peor! The position thus determined lies 
betweenm four and five miles west of Mafa, 
which is ten miles south of Heshbon; and 
this spot is adopted in face of the follow- 
ing counter-facts. Thothe Bible intimates 
that Balaam’s hights of outlook and sac- 
rifice were near together, they are thus set 
each as far apart as a day’s journey of 
Israel in entering the country; here the 
best view of the host of Israel encamped 
at Abel-shittim is said to be gained at the 
greatest distance off—not less than fifteen 
to twenty miles; on the cliff of Ain Minyeh 
no trace of a house or sanctuary of Beth- 
peor are to be found; and the direct tes- 
timony of Eusebius and Jerome to the 
effect that Beth-peor stood only seven 
Roman miles distant from Heshbon, in 
other words—intimately connected with 
Pisgah, is by a modern royal engineer 
totally disregarded, 

There is little need of adding that 
Major Conder’s one hundred and eighty 
identifications are largely of this charac- 
ter. Careful biblical students will be- 
ware of a man who knows more than the 
Book of Judges, who esteems his own 
opinion of more force than the advice of 
early Courch fathers resident in Palestine, 
and who carries both eyes single to his 
ownglory. The uvhappy effect of this 
fault is that his readers, almost without 
ex*eption, not knowing what to believe 
and what disbelieve among his state- 
ments, which identification to accept and 
which to reject, will be disposed to be 
suspicious of them all alike. 

However, geographical sites aside, a 
deal of information is set forth in this 
book which will readily be seen to be be- 
yond the range of criticism. Itis impos- 
sible to name all the sound things, or 
even to estimate their preportion: but a 
few will serve to show the character 
of others 

Lieutenant Conder did good service in 
archeology when be found the east wall 
of the chamber, over the tunnel leading 
out of the Double Pool, to be built of 
beveled stones and adorned outside by 
projecting buttresses exactly like those 
of the inclosure at Hebron. Also, when 
he observed a small square door existing 
in one of the walls of the cave under- 
lying the floor of the Hebron mosque, 
showing the actual existence of a tomb, 
of which this rock-cut cavern is an outer 
porch. He has very pertinently called 
attention to the veneration of Jehovah 
among Semitic races, throughout not 
Syria only but also Assyria, as early as 
the tenth century B.C., implied by such 
names as Abijah in Assyria, Jedekiab, 
King of Askelon and Padiah, King of 
Ekron in Philistia, and Joel in a Pheni- 
cian text from Malta. He may not be 
far out of the way in suggesting a con- 
nection between the horse-shoe head- 
dresses made of silver coins worn by 
women in Palestine, and the ‘‘ round tires 
like the moon” worn by the daughters of 

Jerusalem in Isaiah’s time, and the cres- 
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cent-shaped bonnet borne by terra-cotta 
statuettesof Ashtoreth found in Phenicia 
and Cyprus. 

He did well to detect in the speech of 
the fellabfo in Palestine the survival of 
many such ancient Hebrew words as 
goran in jurn for ‘‘ threshing-floor,” and 
several Assyrian terms as sadu in sidd 
and sédah for ‘‘ mountain.” He is acute 
in remarking how the Turkish masters of 
the Holy Land at the present time hold 
the same relation to its inhabitants as the 
Hittites did in the days of Abrabam, and 
later, to the people of the land then— 
both Turks and Hittites being Tartar or 
Mongolic races, 

He testifies admirably to the internal 
correspondence of certain biblical books 
with the outer phenomena of the country. 
Thus, of the Book of Jov, he says: 


“It breathes the desert air; it tells of 
desert beasts and plants, of the pastoral 
patriarch with his flocks-and herds, of the 
Chaldean raiders from the east, of the 
whirlwind, the frost, and the stars. You 
hear the poet speak of ‘the eyelids of the 
dawn’; ‘the ghosts tremble beneath the 
waters, even the inhabitants thereof.’ The 
stork and the ostrich, the wild ass and the 
ibex on the cliffs, are familiar to his mem- 
ory.” 

He finds the Song of Solomon also full 
of Eastern color: ‘ 


“The vineyards of Lebanon, the secret 
places in the‘ stairs’ of the rocks, where 
the wild dove hides, the roes on the moun- 
tains, are among its images.”’ 

He adds: 


“* Over the Moab plateau you may see the 
dawn stretching her wings, as Joel beheld 
her; and, from the mountains of Judah you 
may see her sinking in ‘ the uttermost parts 
of the sea,’ asthe Psalmist describes.”’ 


He aptly illustrates the mode of compo- 
sition of some of the historical books of 
the Old Testament as follows: 


“Tf we take such a work as the Book of 
Kings, it seems to me that light is thrown 
on the method of construction by the prac- 
tice of the Samaritan bigh-priests, who 
have continued their very sober chronicle 
from 1149 A.D. to 1859 A.D. by successive ad- 
ditions.”’ 


And it is an incitement to a better ac- 
quaintance with the lands of the Bible to 
be assured: 

* The well-watered parts of Palestine now 
existing are those which were so when the 
Oid Testament was penned; where wells 
aud cisterns are now used, they were then 
also in use; what is now tractless and 
waterless desert was so in the time of 
David. The snow of Hermonis mentioned 
in the Bible, as well as the saitness of the 
Bitter Sea. Palestine is still a land of 
corn, wine and oil, as of yore, and sheep 
are still fed in the sume pastoral regions; 
the same vineyards are still famous, the 
corn of its plains still yields an hundred- 
fold. Iam unable tosee that in any respect, 
either in climate or in natural productions, 
can the land have changed, excepting al- 
ways that a decrease in population has led 
todecreased cultivation, and that goats and 
peasants have often wrought havoc among 
the trees.” 

A discriminating reader will appreciate 
many other passages and tcpics of simi- 
lar excellence. Three portraits embellish 
the work, one of Dr. Edward Robinson— 
quite a novelty, by the way—and the 
two, of Sir Charles Wilson and of Sir C. 
Warren. Several illustraticns, and seven 
small maps, add to its utility, 


RECENT NEO-HELLENIC LITERA- 
TURE. 


Not sentimental or historical interest, 
but intrinsic merit entitles the literature 
of modern Greece to a position of promi- 
nence in the world of letters. This is par- 
ticularly the case in the field of special 
research in the various sciences, in which 
the Hellenes have proved themselves most 
capable students of Western models and 
methods. Itis doubtful whether, all things 
considered, any other country has propor- 
tionally an equally marked record. When it 
is remembered that Greece has no wealthy 
publication concerns, but that nearly all lit- 
erary productions are published at the au- 
thor’s expense and risk and on the old sub- 
scription plan, the number of larger litera- 
ary ventures of Greek scholars and authors 
is simply marvelous, One of the latest, 
most ambitious and most successful is the 
* Universal Lexicon” (Lezicon Enkuklo- 


paidikon), prepared under the supervision 








of Dr. N. G. Polites, well known from his 
researches in mythology and folklore, aid- 
ed by a large staff of coliaborateurs, among 
them a number of German specialists. Tne 
first volume of nearly a thousand closely 
printed pages, 10x6}¢ inches, with maoy 
woodcuts and thirty-one fuil-page illustra. 
tions, has already been issued, and five 
or’six more will be necessary to complete 
the work. Thecontents emorace a humber 
ot features of special interest and impor- 
tance to Western students. The workisfar 
from being a compilation from the cyczlo- 
pedias of Germany, England or France. In 
addition to the usual articles found in simi- 
lar works, the Encyclopedia contains the 
whole new Greek terminology tor modern 
science, art and industry; all the current 
colloquial names of natural history; a com- 
plete list of the topographical names of mod- 
ern Greece and the Greek Levant; in more 
than ordinary completeness, terms of medi- 
eval and modern history and biography ot 
Greece; neo-Greek mythology; folkiore 
and history of literature, including prov- 
erbs, adages, popular sayings, etc. From 
this it is clear that the Greek scholars who 
have contributed to this excellent work have 
been wise enough to treat in-detail andon 
the basis of special investigation those sup- 
jects which in the nature of the case cannot 
be handled by Western writers. because the 
materiais for these are accessible only to 
the student in the Kast, and for this reason 
are of special importance for Western 
scholarship. The Greck scnolars of our day 
have done a great deal of magnificent work 
of this kind, and it isto be regretted that 
this is not generally better known and bet- 
ter appreciated even by those specialists 
whose lines of study are covered by these 
investigations. Such work, for instance, as 
Protessor Lambros, of Atnens, is doiug in 
eniarging the vwenty thousaod manuscripts 
of the convent libraries on Mt. Atnos, or 
such worgs as that of the Syllogus Suciety, 
ot Constantinople, in preparing catalogs ot 
the many libraries scatiered througoout 
the Greek Islands, is literary and learnea 
work of the first rank and order. Tne lit- 
erary treasures of the Kast—and of these 
tnere are yet many—scarcely need any 
longer the eye ana the pen of the Wesiern 
scnolur. ‘this is evidenced anew by the 
Cyclopedia so auspiciously beguao, ot which 
even the price is quite reasonavbie, namely, 
$5.00 tor uabouud aad $5.50 for a bound voi- 
une, At the side of tuis work quite a 
number of the other larger library under- 
takings of modern Greece can be placed. 
Amoug them 1s &@ Massive Greek lexicon, 
of 4,400 pages, based upon Liddeil aou 
Scott, explainiug in full aetaiis toe lan- 
guage of tue olu literature in the Modern 
Greek, and waoich for philological s.udie- 
is a great tnesaurus of facts and data, It 
nas been prepareu by Sakellarios. A ueo- 
Greek and Frenca lexicon of more than twu 
Lhuusana Pages bas been publisuea vy Ni 
coiaus Kontopoulus, and a ueo-Greek ana 
German lexicon of nearly tweive bundica 
pages by A. Januaris. O: a Pupular Libra- 
ry, beguau some Muutds agy, and cousistiby, 
in part, of transiations of German, French 
and other works, twelve numbers nave ben 
published. Sakeilariosis alsu publishing 
two large volumes on the topograpuy, his- 
tory, lauguage, etc., of Cyprus; a pampniet 
of sixiy four pages 1s issued twice a Month. 
Che Wesvera trade is supplied wita tne Lit- 
erature of modern Greece chiefly through 
tne firm ot Barth & Hirst, of Avhens, 
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The Political Beginnings of Kentucky. 
A Narrative oj Public Events bearing on 
the History of that State up to the Time of 
its Admission into the Americun Union. 
By Joho Mason Brown. (Louisville, Ky.: 
John P. Morton & Company, Printers to tne 
Filson Club. $2.50) This handsome quar- 
to volume is ** Number Six ”’ of the Fuiison 
Club Publications, and is uniform in size 
and style with the other volumes published 
by this spirited and scholarly association. 
Tne author of tne present volume, (a 
brother of the late Mason Gratz Brown, 
aod a direct descendant of the John Brown 
so long the Cungressional representative of 
Kentucky when it tormed a partof Virginia, 
and its first United States Senator after it 
was admitted into the Union) was himself 
a man of fine powers who had already done 
much and who gave promise of much more 
which was lost to the world by his sudden 
death last year. The present work was, how- 
ever, then ready for the press, and has been 
published as left by Colonel Brown, whose 
life-long interest in Kentucky history made 
him an active and influential member of 
that most enterprising preservative of the 
perishable and perisning traditional and 
documentary history of the Ohio Valley, the 
Filson Club. Colonel Brown was graduated 
at Yale, and seryedin the Union army in 
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the late War. What his convictions were 
as to slavery, the portions of this volume 
relating to the establishment of slavery in 
Kentucky abundantly show. The present 
volume covers but a portion of the ground 
which Colonel Brown had explored, and 
on which he wus working at the time 
of his death, How much more is in 
condition to be published we do not know. 
The present monograph relates to the politi- 
cal history of Kentucky, and has a special 
relation to the author’s ancestor, United 
States Senator John Brown, who,tho he 
has always stood well in his own State, 
was made the object of a bitter attack in 
Marshall’s ‘‘ History of Kentucky.” This 
attack has never been so fuliy ard fairly 
met as it isin this publication. The volume 
ends with the admission of Kentucky into 
the Union, and therefore cannot discuss 
the Burr conspiracy. The roots of that 
matter, however, ran back many years 
into the earliest history of Kentucky; 
Colonel Brown’s volume has much to do 
with the history in this early period, 
especially with General Wilkinson and the 
Spanish, French and Eaglish intrigues. 
His view of Wilkinson is discriminating, 
and probably as near the facts as we shall 
evercome. The discussion, tho moving on 
debated and debatable ground, is perfect 
in tone and temper, and raises the early his- 
tory of the State from that ignobie back- 
woods barbarity which has often been given 
to it. Tne matrer of which it is composed 
is largely orginal. Like the other Filson 
Ciub publications it is an intelligent step 
toward the preservation of the “ early his- 
tory and pioneer traditions” of the State. 
These publications are sold at a price 
which barely covers the expense. The 
preceding numbers have been “The 
Life and Times of John Filson,” the First 
Historian of Kentucky. By Reuben T. Dur- 
rett. Scarce, and the price advanced from 
$2.50 to $5.00. “‘The Wilderness Road,’ or 
Routes of Travel by which our forefathers 
reached Kentucky. By ‘Lhomas Speed. 
Price $1.50. ‘* ne Pioneer Press of Ken- 
tucky.”’ By Willam H. Perrin. Price $2 00. 
*“ The Life and Times of Juige Caleb Wal- 
lace.” By Wiiliam H. Wohirsitt, Price 
$2.00. ‘ Tne History of St. Paul’s Chureb,”’ 
Louisville, Ky. By Reuben T. Durrett. 
Price $2 00. The Ohiv Valley in Colo- 
nial Days. By Bertoid Fernow. (Alnany, N. 
Y.: Joel MunsellsSon’s. $250.) The author 
of this volume was, until recently, Custodian 
of the State Archives and Assistant State 
Librarian at Albany. The volume befcre 
as makes Numver Seventeen in ‘‘ Munsell s 
Historical Series.”’ It is for the most part 
aa orderly presentation in chronok gical 
+ quence, and arranged in topical chapters 
of ui-torical matter which, tho publisbed be- 
fore, lies scattered through maoy different 
and sometimes ratber inaccessible books, 
The author's tamiiarity with the original 
jocuments whicu compose the early bi-tory 
of New York and of the co onial times has 
enabled him to enrich nis narrative with 
much that is now published for the first 
time. The whole is in ten well condensed 
chapters. Tne autbor begins with teliing 
toe short aud broken story of the discovery, 
passing ia the next chapter to the Ohio Val- 
ley as it existed in the colonial geography. 
From this we advance to the opening of the 
strugyle for supremacy between the French 
aod the Eaglisn, the Indian wars, and the 
progress toward settlement made ino colo- 
nial times, both north and south of the 
Onio. 





The Swedish Revolution under Gusta- 
vus Vasa. By Paul Barron Watson. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, Boston. $2.50) 
Mr. Watson’s enthusiasm has not been 
damped by the infinite drudgery of an origi- 
nal study of the period ef Swedish history, 
which forms the subject of this volume. 
(fhe history he had to write begins in 
a Scandinavian chaos, and almost to the 
end lingers on the verge of Scandina- 
vian chaos, There.are two evolutions in 
the history, and th2y both go forward in 
ec ynnection with one man, Gustavus Vasa, 
who, wita littie more than himself to rely 
on, laid the toundation of a strong and well- 
ordered monarchy, and led his people 
through a religious reformation which 
made them to this day the most unques- 
tioned and unquestioning Lutherans in 
Europe. Mr. Watson has taken no low 
view of the labor required fur the accom- 
plishment of his task, nor has he spared 
himself in its execution. The one serious 
drawback in his history 1s that he does not 
feel the great notes in it. He isa patient 
chronicler, who. having to tell of a glorious 
battle, writes of all the men, horses, mules, 
the clamor and swearing, the mud-bespat- 
tered chief, every step he took and move he 
made, his awful violence and cruel biddings, 





but gives us no hint of anything great or 
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glorious in the battle or the men who fought 
it. The art of making large things small, 
and inspiring things cold, never had a bet- 
ter example than in Mr Watson’s exposi- 
tion of this history which is really one of 
the most briiliant examples in modern 
times of what the genius, patient purpose, 
self-control and high aims of one man can 
make out of the most chaotic society. 
We do not dispute the estimate given of 
Hans Brask; but if the same considerate 
treatment had been applied to the king as 
to the bishop we should not have been left 
to wonder what perversity it is in the au- 
thor which permits him to judge one on 
the great points of his policy and the other 
on the small, and probabiy necessary com 
promises or his administration. Mr. Wat- 
son’s account of the Swedish Keformation 
is yet more perverse and contradictory. He 
tells us that it was politics with mercenary 
interest behind in the king and in the peo- 
ple; but when he reaches tne end of the his- 
tory, and looks back to sum up tie results, 
he records, as if there were nothing in it to 
cast suspicion on his theory, that Roman- 
ism was gone root and brunch, and that the 
people were so eatirely Protestant that it 
issaid that not one of them has ever be- 
come a Roman priest. Such a revolution 
as this was never accomplished by political 
or mercenary methods. To complete his 
own refatation Mr. Watson tells his read- 
ers how this inner work of religious reform 
was accomplished by appeal to the Bible 
and the power of moral ideas, exactly as it 
was in Germany, but with far less con- 
fusion and drawback in it. Asa political 
history this volume gives us an evolution 
which calis for a larger man to control it 
than Mr. Watson recognizes in Gustavus 
Vasa. Asa religious history it gives usa 
revolution tbat could never accomplish it- 
selfon his theory, and certainly there is no 
occasion for the mild didactics of the com- 
parison with Washington in which the 
book dies out. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks the history has too many fine 
and noble points in it to be dashed by afew 
drops of cold water. Mr. Watson’s indus- 
try bas its reward 1n an unusually readable, 
usefal, and faithfully prepared book. 


A History of Austro Hungary. from the 
Earliest Time to the Year 1889. By Louis 
Leger. Transiated from the French by Mrs 
Birkbeck Hill. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $225.) This is the translation 
of a well known French work which has 
gone through the ordeal of criticism and 
reached the third edition from which the 
present translation is made. What the 
book is in plan and accuracy, the Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford, Edward A. 
Freemen, makes clear in an a\imirable intro- 
duction, tho we apprehend that the name 
to which heso much objects ot the “Austrian 
Empire ”’ as misleading, will have to stax@ 
for want of a better. Austro-Hungary is 
quite as misleading, and so is the popular 
term the “ British Empire.’’ At all events, 
Mr. Freeman’s censures fall lightly on the 
author of the present volume who opens his 
work by an admirably clear, general de 
scription of the ** polyglot polyarcby ”’ to 
which be alludes under the convenient 
name of the Austrian Empire. What the 
component parts of this vast heterogeneous 
and yet compact whole are both in their 
separate and in their combined history, 
M. Leger has contrived to explain with 
great accuracy and clearvess. He traces 
each separate stream, down from the ob- 
scurity of pre-historic times and conducts 
his readers on the several paths taken by 
the several nationalities now united un- 
der the Austrian crown to their present 
federation. The reader of this volume 
will find himself in a good posiiion to 
understand What may have been to him 
before the mysteries of Austrian politics. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire carries a 
name which excludes all but three of the 
twenty-three or more States over which its 
authority extends. The present difficulties 
of the Empire are those which have arisen 
in the process of federation and which have 
either been developed out of the federation 
already accomplished or out of the demand 
for it on the part of States which have not 
been able to secure their full rights. The 
theory of the present Empire, as expressed 

by Count Beust and shared by Deak, was 
that there were two great principals in the 
transaction, Austria and Hungary, which 

might be trusted to keepin order the minor 

States which came with them into the fed- 

eration. This policy worked fairly well tor 

a time; but broke down as the other States, 

Bobemia, for example, woke up to their in- 

dependent rights. The developments south 

of the Danube have introduced other com 
plications and changed the relations of the 
federated States to the Austrian ctown 
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political relations of the various States 
which compose the Austrian Empire to 
each other and to the reigning house are 
exceedingly rare. Professor Leger’s book 
throws exactly the light which is required 
on the situation. He traces the history of 
the separate States each on its distinct line 
down to the present time, showing how it 
came into connection with Austria and 
what ties now bind it to that government. 
The author knows exactly what points to 
touch to make the whole situation clear 
and wastes no words in useless explanation. 
The summaries ot physical resources, 
wealth, trade and population are equally 
well done. In short, the book contains pre- 
cisely what tne intelligent reader requires, 
nothing more and nothing else. 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, And Other 
Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. With a Bi- 
ographical and Critical Sketch by Andrew 
Lang. (New York: Harper & Bros. 30 
cents.) It isa pleasure of no narrow or 
shallow sort to read a book like this. To 
begin with, Mr. Lang’s prefatory sketch, in 
which so mach isso beautifully and strong- 
ly told by so few words, is more than worth 
the price of the work, even to a miser. Mr. 
Kipling’s stories are rough, strong, a trifle 
rank is places, full of genuine human life, 
and thoroughly imbued with romance. We 
are not yet ready to join Mr. Lang in bis 
extravagant appreciation of Mr. Kipling’s 
genius; but, on the other hand, we cannot 
controvert it. We feel the dangerous ground 
upon which a writer scarcely more than 
twenty-five years of age is treading when he 
can bear his name tossed back and forth 
through the bigh spaces of the critical 
heavens by men like Mr. Lang and his con- 
freres. What Mr. Kipiiog has done strikes 
us as valuable chiefly in its promise of a 
bold growth anda broad maturity from a 
seed apparently singularly sound and fine. 
Certainly these stories and others that we 
have read from the same nervous hand stand 
out clear and solid in their independence 
and individuality. If Mr. Kipling’s style is 
as nearly mature as style sometimes is in 
very young writers, he will be sure to dis- 
appoint the more judicious among his ad- 
mirers; for there is abundance of coarse- 
ness and indiscretion in his way of setting 
his imaginings. Mr. Lang calls attention 
to Mr. Kipling’s directness, brevity and so- 
lidity of story telling, and therefore com- 
pares him to the best French short story 
writers. The stories in this volume do not 
reflect happily upon the comparison. The 
Courting of Dinah Shadd is anything 
but condensed in the sense that some 
of the French writers (Maupassant nota- 
bly) exhibit condensation: but, altho 
somewbat drawn out, it is a pow- 
erful sketch of low life as it may 
be in the English army in India. What 
seals it as with the signet of genius is its 
atmosphere of romance. At every view 
the perspective is deep and the effect pic- 
turesque. We are reminded, as we read, of 
the peculiar influence of Bret Harte’s ear- 
lier California stories.. The same absolute 
perception of the best and the worst in 
reckless, dissolute lite, and a similar com- 
mand of effective methods of presentation 
mark the *‘ Luck of Roaring Camp,” and 
these tales from the far East. Mr. Lang 
compares Kipling to Poe, making the lat- 
ter second best, and claims that certain of 
Kipling’s opium-smoking revelations ‘de 
feat De Quincey on his own ground”; but 
we, while going a long way in praise of the 
young author of the “Gate ot a Hundred 
Sorrows,” stop considerably short of that 
extreme. Mr. Kipling may, and we hope 
will, rise presently to Le Quincey’s and 
Poe’s command of ari’s implements; but at 
present we must content ourselves with 
welcoming him as a finely endowed and 
rising genius whose place is yet to be made 
on the highest plane of achievement. 


The Pleroma: A Poem of the Christ. 
By Rev. E. P. Chittenden, A M. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $250) Thisis 
a volume contaiaing 347 pages. It is divided 
into two books of seven cantcs each. The 
author informs us on the title-page that it 
is ‘‘semi-dramatic in form,” and in his pref- 
ace he says: 


“The Pleroma is characteristically modern. 
lt may be safely claimed that in no other period 
of human learning could it have been conceived 
and executed.” 

It is our pleasure to agree with the author 
in this statement; but we must frankly say 
that we have not found time to read The 
Pleroma. A bard- working editor must 
perforce Geny himself many things. Itisa 
large, beautifully printed volume, and in 
glancing through it we have taken out the 
following as the most striking passages 
that have met our eyes: 





watil the men who really understand the 


* Now curtains the shadows the down-arching 


And waters to Southward rich plateaus o’er- 
reach; 
By wisdom instruct, by wisdom we teach, 
On the eve of the age Devonian. 
Three variant strata consecutive trace— 
The coarse, the fragmental and calcareous; 
While casts of the fossils define you the place 
On the roof of the rock Plutonian.” 


“ Devonian age! 

Realm of the fish, the vertebrate fish; 

A saurian stage; 

Synoptical page!” 
On page 54 of this large poem, facing a 
picture of a group of Silurian fossils, we 
found the following vehement verses de- 
manding a song from a trilobite: 


* Trilobéd Trilobite 
Tell who hath made thee 
Sing of the circles 
And bands tnat arrayed thee. . . .” 
It is, we think, a defect in the poem that 
the song of the “ Trilobéd Trilobite” is not 
given. Instead, however, we select the 
* Pelagian age! 
A vertebrate stage 
More wonderful stil! !” 


* Abysses shudder 
Murder, murder. 
Conseience’ chrism—the abysm— 
Revive and ransom me, O Lord!” 
A large part of Pleroma is blank verse, of 
which we have space for but one effective 
and characteristic bit: 


* While last to swelb the triumph of the Bands, 
Cephalopods, most complicate and dread, 
Voracious, hiaingin the cletts for prey— 
Tri-hearted and incased in fleshly walls: 
Warytaring and insatiate, toy warty 

Poulp and labyrinthine tentacles, 

Lie many a yard upon thei :kKy waves— 

Most wonderful, most horrible compound ! 
Octopus, Kraken or Sepia called.” 

We are not sure that we have given the 
best of Pleroma; we are very sure that we 
have not given the worst. 


The work by Mr. Wordsworth Donis 

thorpe, entitled Individualism: a System 

of Politics (Macmillan), is an illustration of 
the maxim that only rich people are able to 

have opinions of their own. We do not 

kaow Mr. Donisthorpe’s circumstances; but 
we are convinced that unless he was in pos- 

session of an assured income, he would never 
have published, and probably never have 
written this book. He puts forth his views 
sometimes arrogantly, sometimes jaunt- 
ily, but almost alwaysin such a way that 
the reader feels bimself quite an insignifi- 
capt personage. It would not make much 
difference, asthe author’s theories are high- 
ly unlikely to be adopted, but for the fact 
that his title stands for a cause that his 
writings are likely to discredit. Much that 
be says is sound, and many of his criticisms 
are extremely trenchaot, so that there 1s 
really bere the material for a good book; 
but it is spoiled by the opinionated style of 
the writer. The most valuable portion of 
work is the exposure of the prevalent as- 
sumptions that progress will come to a stop 
unless government bestirs itself to keep it 
going, and that goveroment is more effect- 
ive than individual activity. Oa the other 
band, the author’s attempt at a solurion of 
the “labor question ”’ is avsard in the ex- 
treme. He declares that the whole of the 
profits of the laborer’s contribution to pro- 
duction are appropriated by the capitalist. 
But io place of the abolition of property io 
the agents of production, he proposes to 

abolish the present system of wages, and to 
substitute ‘* labor capitalization ’”? Workers 
shouid enter into industrial ventures just 
as their employers do, taking their pay like 
their employers, out of the gross pruduce. 
Their receipts would therefore vary witn 
the success of the venture and the state of 
tne trade. Butin the event of the failure 
of the ventures they would be in a worse 
position than under toe present order of 
things; and as they are generally unwilling 
to accept a reduction of wages at present, 
they would probably become impatient un- 
der disaster if they were partners with their 
employers. The evidence is overwhelming 
that business conducted under tnese condi- 
tions is generally unsuccessful. 


Kant, Lotze and Ritschl. A Critical 
Exemination by Leonhard Stthlin, Bay- 
reuth. Translated by D. W. Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Theclogy in the Congregational 
Theological Hall, Edinburgh. (Scribner & 
Welford, New York. $3 00.) This work is one 
of the many critical publications called out 
by the Ritsch] and anti-Ritschl controversy 
which has been going on in Germany for 
the last twenty years. It owes its impor- 
tance for English students to the fact that, 
in order to find a broad basis for his essay, 
the author felt called on to make a critical 
examination of Kant and of Lotze, whose 
systems of philosophy, particularly their 
theories of knowledge, or cognition, formed 





beach; 
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ing thus the three points of his proposed 
essey S:4hlin bas suojected the whole basis 
of the modern agnostic philosophy to crit- 
ical examination. To American students 
who seek positive results and demand a 
positive system the negative character of 
this examination will be more or less dis- 
appointing. The author, however, pushes 
it onto positive ground as a vindication of 
the fundamental principle that a sound 
doctrine of cognition requires the union of 
the phenomenal and the noumenal, so that 
we may assert that the knowledge of the 
noumenon is implied in the knowledge of 
the phenomenon. Professor Simon intro- 
duces the werk with a Preface whica re- 
views the points of the controversy and sup- 
plies the basis of the philosophy for which 
StHhlin’s essay clears the ground. The book 
may be regarded as representing the latest 
and most acute re action against the agnos- 
tic philosophy. While it exposes with re- 
morseJess severity the weak and contra- 
dictory interpretations that have been put 
on the Kantian philosophy it points out its 
solid and permanent services and the gen- 
eral lines on which philosophy may be re- 
constructed so as to furnish a sound doc- 
trine of knowledge and to save those funda- 
mental assumptions on which religion and 
faith in God and in divine Providence re- 
pose. 


Charles Lamb’s Essays of Elia in a com- 

pact, handy volume is published by J. M. 

Dart & Co., London. It contains in the 

frontispiece a witching litule etching by 

Herbert Railton, and 1s edited throughout 

by Augustine Birrell. Sir Charles 

Napier, by Colonel Sir William F. Butler, 

is the most recent addition to the ‘English , 
Men of Action” Series. (Macmillan & Co.; 

New York. 60 cts.) In the series of 

“Tliustrated Biographies of the Great Ar- 

ti-ts’’ in adaition to “‘Ine Paiuters of Bar- 

bizan,” already noticed at length in cur 

columns, we mention Memorials of Wil- 

liam Mulready, R.A., by Frederick G. 

Stephens, author of “The Life of Sir Edwin 

Lundseer.” (Scribner & Weltord; New 

York. $1.25.) The latest adiition to 

the now long list of ‘‘Stories of the Nations,’’ 

is The Story of Scotland from the Earliest 

Times to the Present Century, by John 

Mackintosh, LL D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 

New York. $1.50) Judged from the stand- 
poiot of the series in which it is publi=hed 

and for which it is written, our examination 

of this volume leads us to regard it as aclose 
approach to an ideal piece of work.-—— 

Dictionary of Natianal Biography. 

Volume XXIV of this admirable work 
(Macmillan & Co., New York, %3 75), 
is just out. It advances thé vocabulary 
from Huiles to Harriott. Every volume of 
this work is worth a good many times the 
cost; and, we may add it is also worth the 
rather trying waiting we have to go 
through to get it. Selected Sermons of 
Schleiermacher, translated by Mary F. 
Wilson (Funk & Wagoalls, New York, $1), 
is one of the ‘* Foreiga Biblical L: brary” se- 
ries, The sermons are introduced wi ha 
clear and brief sketch ef Schleiermacher, 
his work, and the religious condition of 
Germany at the time. These sermons are 
among the great achievements and tri- 
umphbs of the Christian pulpit. 


Volumes VILI, 1X and X of “ The Caris- 
brooke Library,” edited by Henry Morley, 
Professor of Euglisn Language and Litera- 
ture, University College, Londun, are now 
published. (George Routledge & Sons, 
New York. $1.00 per volume.) We have 
kept our readers informed of the general 
scheme on which this interesting series of 
original works was projected, of the prog- 
ress it has made and of its unquestionable 
merits. The latest additions keep up the 
standard and show the variety of the series 
Volume VIII is London Under Elizabeth, 
being that inimitable book by “John Stow 
Citizen of London,” ‘‘ A Survey of London 
containing the Originall, Ant:quity, In- 
crease, Moderne Estate and Description of 
that Citie, written in the year 1598.” On 
the basis of the fact remarked before by 
others, but whicb has been last repeated by 
Mr. Walter Besant, that no people care so 
much for or know so much of old London 
as the Americans, this should be a book 
dearto Americans. It is fullof the flavor of 
antiquity and takes its readers on delight- 
ful strolls under the best leadership, with 
the best companionship through the London 
the great Elizabethaus have taught us to 
love, but which the Victorian age is rapid- 
ly sweeping away. The ninth volume of 
the series, Ireland under Elizabeth and 
James the first is a timely publication 
bearivg on the Irish problem of Ireland as 
seen by the poet, Edmund Spenser, by Sir 
John Davies, Attorney-General for Ireland 
under James I, and by Fynes Moryson, 
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The tenth volume-of the series is Masques 
and Entertainments, by Ben Jonson, 
with a capital introduction by the editor 
and an intelligent “Comment on Ben Jon- 
son’s Masques,” by William Gifford. 


Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, It is im- 
possible to outgrow a landmark in the his- 
tory of English literature like that named, 
above. Its faults were many, some of them 
errors which good editing might correct; 
some of them woven into the very structure 
of the work, and to be corrected only when 
pulled out by the roots, as being contrary 
to the better standard of our modern criti- 
cism. All this amounts to little as against 
these lives. For most of us our literary crit- 
icism begins with these Lives. The reading 
of them is the’first step we make; and tho 
every subsequent step is ia some sense a 
correction of the first, still the book re- 
mains a landmark to be reckoned back to, 
and which it is neither unprofitable nor 
displeasing to come around to again once 
ina while. The edition on which the pres- 
ent generation has been brought up is Mr. 
Peter Cunniagham’s, and none of the best, 
according to our present way of judging 
such things; tho Mr. Cunningham consi‘1- 
ered that he served his generation well by 
correcting the text as he did, and substitut- 
ing so much matter manufactured by him- 
self for Dr. Johnson’s. All this has been 
taken out of the edition before us, in Bohn’s 
Standard Library, edited with notes by 
Mrs. Alexander Napier, and an Introduc 
tion by J. W. Hales, Professur of English 
Literature in King’s College, London, and 
Lecturer at Cambridge. The merits ot 
this edition are a gooi text and the correc- 
tion by foot-notes of as ‘many of Dr. John- 
son’s errors aS can be corrected in that 
way. (Scribner & Welford. Three volumes. 
34.20.) 


All He Knew, by John Habberton 
(Meadville, Penn., Flood & Vincent), is one 
of John Habverton’s pleasing stories orig- 
inally written for the Chautauquan. The 
author is not at his best here; but he suc- 
ceeds in holding his reader while he pours 
into bis ear avery telling bit of *‘ moral 
fiction”? which is not lacking in humor. 
Sometimes the humor is horse-humor, as 
may be seen in the following example: 

“ Eleanor Prency was the handsomest girl in 
all Bruceton. Indeed, she so far distanced all 
other girls in brillianey and manners, as well 
asin good looks, that no other young woman 
thought ot being jealous of her. Among her sex 
she occupied the position of a peerless horse or 
athlete among sporting men; she was ‘ barred’ 
whenever comparisons were made.” 

Cycling for Health and Pleasure: A 
Complete Guide to the Use of the Wheel. 
By Luther H. Porter. (Boston Wheelmen 
Co. 50 cents.) This is a simple and 
thorough guide to the use of the various 
tricycles and bicycles now so common all 
over ourcountry. When properly controlled 
cycling is a healthful and exhilarating 
exercise. Mr. Porter takes a sensible view 
of his subject, and throughout his little 
treatise never loses sight of the dangers 
that attend over-training and reckless rid- 
ing. For the beginner this little book will 
be found reliable, entertaining, and thor- 
oughly instractive. 


The American News Company offers to 
the public a new edition of Viera, by Ro- 
man I. Zubof. The most interesting part 
of the book is the striking portrait of the 
author facing the title-page; but the cu- 
rious sketch purporting to be Zubof’s biog- 
raphy must attract consideration as an in- 
stance of the extent to which cunning, not 
to say conscienceless personal advertising is 
indulged in by the worshipers of notoriety. 
One reserves a good deal of margin for un- 
expressed remarks while reading both the 
biography aud the story. What must not 
be reserved is that the story of Viera is 
strongly imagined and told witn consiver- 
able energy of expression; but after all 
there is nothing in it but sonorous gener- 
alities in so faras it pretends to be a ro- 
mance of purpose. It impresses one as the 
work of a precucious boy who, bent on do- 
ing something striking, has ransacked his 
imagination and squeezed his reading to 
express a morbid and but slightly cohesive 
Philusophy of life. Such writing is un 
wholesome in its production as well as ia 
its reading. Viewed as a work of art Viera 
must rank very low; but there are many 
Passages in it'that compel thought, or ex 
cite admiration of their fresh and vivid 
pictures, 


Sanity and Insanity, Charles Mercier, 
M.B (Seribner & Welford, New York, pp. 
396), isa treatise of value, but haviug some 
pecu.iatities, The autbor seeks to account 
for the: phenomena of mmsanity by first 
studying sanity and the laws of departure 
therefrom. ‘There is a labored attempt in 





analysis of the mind and of the body as re- 
lated thereto. The author attempts to ac- 
couot for every departure from sanity by 
showing how it 1s an exhaustion or over- 
strain of some normal condition. Toa re- 
markable degree he associates insanity 
with some condition of sexuai life. Thus 
when a mother deprives herself of sugar 
for the sake of giving it to another she sat- 
isfies a motherly instinct. “ But when she 
deprives herself of sugar, not for the sake of 
giving it to another, but merely that she 
may experience the self righteous feeling of 
martyrdom, she is gratifying an abnormal 
feeling of sexual origin in an irregul.r 
manner.” ‘Tnere is often manifest this 
strained effort to correct all insanity with 
diverted or irregular sanity. But the bouk 
is very suggestive and shows the ability of 
one whois both a thinker anda practi- 
tioner. 


Essays of Montaigne. Translated by 
John Florio. Edited by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. (London: David Stott.) ‘* The 
Stott Library,’”’ with its well bound and 
beautifully printed little volumes is grow- 
iog into a sort of pocket blessing to the 
lovers of good literature. We have here 
Essays of Montaigne in a form just suited 
to him who, migrating witao the seasons or 
moving about as circumstances compel, is 
in the habit of carrying his favorite books 
with him; and, by the way, who 1s not fond 
of Montaigne? Some of us still love to dally 
with Le Clere’sedition and hang upon the 
very words and phrases of the dear old 
essays asthey come from the master’s hand; 
but if we must bave a translation here is 
the one par excellence—the one that bears 
the autographs of Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson. Itis done: into the English of the 
seventeenth century’s earliest days and has, 
so to speak, a musty fragrance of its own. 
The tiny volumes win one’s favor with a 
first glance, and Justin Huntiy McCarthy’s 
introduction, addressed to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, casts forward over the delecta- 
ble, the delicious essays a shimmer of that 
soft light which makes all the world akin. 
We can thiok of nothing more in the way 
of excelient contentment, more suggestive 
of complete suspension of care, than this 
lying in a hammock and reading Mon- 
taigne’s Essays. 


Diubolology and the Person and King- 
dom of Satan (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 
Tois volume contains the six Paddock Lec 
tures of the course for 1889, delivered by 
the Rev. Edward H. Jewett, S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor in the General Theological Seminary, 
in this city. The lectures are conservative 
in their conclusions. They open with a 
general review of theinfluences which have 
tended to weaken the general belief in the 
existence of a personal Devil. In the fol- 
lowing lectures the author discusses the 
theory of evil and moral probatior, the 
general question of Satanic Personality, 
the Parsee and Hebrew view of the subject, 
and their probable relations with each 
other. The fifth lecture discusses Christ’s 
teaching with regard to Evil and the Evil 
One. The closing number in the course 
taking up the sixth petition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Revisers’ change from Evil 
to Evil One, concludes that the balance of 
probabilities favors the Revision. The book 
is well manufactured and carefully printed, 
tho we notice an occasional slip of the proof- 


‘reader; Patriotic for Patristic in the head- 


ing of section b, page 185, is the most 
serious. 


An Artist’s Honor. Translated from the 
French of Octave Feuillet, by E. P. Robins. 
(New York: Cassell Publishing Co) This 
is a poor translation of a strong, disagree- 
avle, immoral story. At best its chief point 
ofinterest is to the student of fiction. Com. 
paring it with M. Feuillet’s ‘‘ Romance of 
a Poor Young Man” shows how realism 
necessarily forces its votaries into pessi- 
mism and the portraiture of vice and villainy 
as the most interesting function of art. 
What a miserable, disgusting, brutal and 
depraved thing is French life 1f we may 
trust the French realists! How heathenish 
and tewd the Russians, if Tolstoiis to be 
believed! What wretches the Northern 
people, if Ibsen is truly a realist, How 
groveling and weak and how uninteresting 
the Americans if our own leading sketchers 
from real life are in fact true to the coun- 
try, they live in and whose people they pro- 
fess to photograph! This story An Artist’s 
Honor by a member of the French Acad- 
emy is No.51 of Uassell’s ““Sunshine Series,”’ 
We pity the person or the family whose life 
is so darkened that such a fiction can bring 
even a glimmer of sunshine into it. 


Four Great Teachers. By Joseph Forster. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford. #1 00.) 
This thin, beautifully printed little volume 
might be well characterized asa ‘‘ book of 


praise”; for in the four lectures on Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Emerson and Browning have we 
mostly almost worshipful praise with well 
chosen quotations. Such a book is good to 
putinto the hands of young people; it is 
pleasant reading for those who care to sip 
merely the *‘ beaded bubbles winking at 
tbe brim” of the cup of these masters. Each 
of the four chapters is no more than a light 
popular lecture compiled with a view to 
captivating an audience. Doubtless the 
audience was captivated, especially if the 
lectures were well read. Of criticism there 
is scarcely a trace in any of the pieces, and 
the biographical matter is necessarily 
meager; but one reads the book through 
and feels that the hour has not been badly 
spent. It has been an hour with four great 
personalities and with a very pleasing 
lecturer, who has but very little to say. 


Experimental Science is a popular man- 
ual of ‘** Etementary, Practical and Experi- 
mental Physics,’”’ by George M. Hopkins, 
and published (Munn & Co., New York, #4) 
on good paper, from good type, and copious 
explanatory illustrations. A large propor- 
tion of the material contained in the book 
has appeared in the Scientific American, 
and been revised or re-written for this work. 
Mathematical formularies, excepting the 
very simplest, are omitted. The work is 
popular, rather than elementary, using that 
word in tne best sense, as meaning, on the 
one hand, that it is designed to meet the 
needs, and, on the other, that it is adapted 
to the scientific proficiency of average read- 
ers. ‘the book is well spoken of by compe- 
tent authorities who have examiced it, and 
contains a valuable mass of well-digested, 
systematic, clearly expressed and illus- 
trated information on scientific matters of 
general interest. 


The Advancing Kingdom: or, The Won- 
ders of Foretold Mystery. By the Rev. F. 
E. Tower, A.M. (American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. $3.00.) The publishers of 
this volume appear to pride themselves on 
the chromo-lithographs which adorn it, and 
which are as blinding in color as they are 
stupendous in desiga. The author is a pre- 
millenarian, and his book in critical judg- 
ment and expository sense is on the ordi- 
nary level of books of the class. The book 
belongs too much in the literature of the 
fantastic and theillusory. The author may 
consider it worth his while to spend a whole 
long chapter on such a fanciful speculation 
as tnat the Anglo-Saxons are the lost tribes 
and that the reigning house of Great Brit- 
ain date back to a Jewish Princess Tephi, 
stranded in Ireland; but we shall bave to 
notify our readers that what he says is not 
worth their reading, even with the marvel- 
ous pictures thrown 1n. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas de 
Quincey. By David Masson. Vol. X. 
(Kdinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. $1 25.) 
Professor Masson is bringing his excellent 
edition of De Quincey’s works along rapidly 
toward the end, and with each volume we 
find fresh reason to commend it. The 
papers of the present book fall under the 
title ‘‘ Literary Theory and Criticism,” and 
include some of the great opium eater’s 
most noteworthy writing. Professor Mas- 
son, with a professional scholar’s natural 
bent and bias, makes eyes at De Quincey’s 
views of Greek literature; but we think he 
fails to feel the humor and banter of the 
spirit of these unorthodox essays. Doubt- 
less, 1t 1s hard for a man of academic train- 
ing and taste to relish baving fun poked at 
Homer and Pindar and the rest; but were 
not Homer and Pinadar men? 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By 
Walter Besant. (New York; Harper & 
Brothers. 50 cents.) Mr. Besant calls 
this an impossible story; and while we 
agree with him at this point, we find it a 
very pleasing piece of work. The impossi- 
bilities are not preposterous, the art 1s ex- 
quisite in certain parts of the story, and 
the outcome satisfies the imagination. So 
far as plot is concerned there is little orig- 
inality, but the management of it displays 
Mr. Besant’s power to excellent advantage. 
We do not envy the reader who can find no 
amusement of a hearty sort in these pages; 
moreover, despite the improbability of the 
maio features of the story, the life depicted 
is genuiue human life, and the meaning of 
it ail is not impossible. 


A Diplomat’s Diary, by Julien Gordon 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co.), is a 
well imagined and pleasingly told story of 
life in St. Peteraburg. There is nothing es- 
pecially original or striking in it, however, 
and he who reads it must be prepared for 
the usual round of incidents and allusions 
probably necessary to a novel of Russian 
life, a round which ends in the inevitable 





conclusion that there is pot a passably good 
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man or a reputable woman in all Russian 
high life. We hasten to say, nevertheless, 
that this Diplomat’s Diary is not a gross or 
immoral story in its aim or its execution, 
and its style is smooth and at times very 
agreeable. 


Jottings from the Pacific. Fiji and Sa- 
moa. By Emma H. Adams. (Oakland, 
Cal.: Pacific Press Publishing Co.) Every- 
thing connected with life in the islands of 
old Polynesia is of interest. The South Sea 
hasits glamour, its romance, its poetry. A 
peculiar dreamy picturesqueness marks the 
whole coral ‘archipelago. The writer of 
Jottings from the Pacific has done up into 
a small wisp the leaves of her note-book 
penciled during a journey among these 
islands, Itis a readable and in some ways 
valuable little bookin which we catch clear 
and doubtless correct glimpses of things as 
they are in Fiji and Samoa, with some his- 
torical notes thrown in. 


The French Revolution. By Justin H 
McCarthy, M.P. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Vol I. $150) This is the first in- 
stallment of the Messrs. Harper’s publica- 
tion, in two volumes, of Mr. McCarthy’s 
latest and most brilliant work. The his- 
tory is presented net so much in the flowing 
and unbroken narrative of the conven- 
tional, historical style, as in a somewhat 
topical order of significant events and per- 
sonages, a method which is peculiarly 
adapted to bring out the point aud brillancy 
of Mr McCarthy’s style. We reserve what 
we have to say on the work for the comple- 
tion of the history in the forthcoming sec- 
ond volume. 


A Mother (New York: Belford Co.) is the 
sort of novel to please one who likes to read 
a story of soulless wickedness that is con- 
trasted with high honor and pure love. A 
mother and her son conspire to immure the 
father and husband, a noble, but irascible 
man, in an asylum for the insane. The 
sou, by his reckless and criminal course as 
gambler, horse-racer, forger and renegade 
generally, distresses his father to the point 
of frenzy and at the same time so fasci- 
nates his mother as to estrange her affections 
from her husband. The story is strongly 
dramatic in effect, but is extremely tedious 
and leaves one with a bad taste in his 
mind, so to speak. 

Verses and A Sketch. By John Acton. 
(Philadelphia: Billstein & Son) Hereis a 
thin little book that has in it something to 
make the reviewer thoughtful. This is not 
good verse, it is not artfully grouped 
thoughts, it is not poetry in any certain 
sense, and yet the fancy playing through 
its scrappy little stanzas and quatrains, 
its faltering but often almost startling out- 
lines of some fine vision or conception and 
its apparently accidental phrases of beauty 
or feeling excite a sort of wonder, and we 
inquire: What'strange limitation is it that 
fences John Acton out of the garden of 
song’ Perhaps he is very young and his 
wings will yet grow. 

Beyond the Black Waters: A Tale. By 
A. L. O. E. (London: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. $1.00) The purpose of this well-told 
story is to show the good that may be done 
by a repentant criminal. A murderer es- 
capes capital punishment and becomes a 
missionary among the convicts with whom 
his sentence of transportation casts him. 
Thereis nothing especially inviting in the 
book, and the lesson it conveys can be of 
little benefit to the large mass of readers. 
One who is not a criminal can find little in 
it that applies to his condition, or specially 
appeals to his sympathy. It would bea 
good book to circulate in convict camps. 


Helena and Occasional Poems, by Paul 
Elmer More (New York: G. P. Putpam’s 
Sons. $1.00), is a small volume of pleasing 
verse by a writer who has been able to put 
a smack of freshnessinto hislines. He bas 
not the command of himself that insures 
good poetry, but he flings forth a few bars 
of excellent music now and again, and as 
we read we feel exactly the notes given 
when he forgets himself and 1s sincere as a 
bird. Some parts of Helena are keenly 
humorous, and among the sonnets toward 
the close of the book there are two or three 
fine performances. ‘Reflections’ isa nota- 
bly good sonnet, so is ‘‘ Hidden Music.” 

Smitten and Slain. By A. V. V. (London: 
Thomas Nelson &-Sons. $100.) The pur- 
pose of this little story is to show the dread- 
ful evil of the opium habit as practiced in 
Chima, and to arraigo the English people 
for the part they have taken in the opium 
trade. Asastory it is of sufficient interest 
to insure a reading, and the pictures it gives 
of Chinese life are doubtless true; they cer- 
tainly are attractive ina way. The insidi- 
ous and subtle influence of opium is-de- 
scribed with all the better effect on account 





-of the reserve and temperance of the style, 
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Cader the title of Confessimal Revision 
Mr. Winthrop S Gilman has made a useful 
and interesting scrap book collection of 395 





articles, which have appeared in the re- | 


ligious press on the Presbyterian revision of 
the Westminster Confession. They are pub- 
liched in folio form, and, tho designed for 
the ‘‘special use of the Assembly’s Commit- 
tee on Revision,”’ will be no less welcome to 
everybody who is interested in that meas- 
ure. It isa wonderfully faithful reflection 
of the impressions, opinions and feelings of 
the Charch and the churchmen principally 
interested, and of those who sympathize 
with them and make their cause their own. 
The collection is accompanied with a List 
of Articles and an Analytical Index which 
are the key to the entire publication and 
make every part of it instantly available. 
We note that with the exception of The 
Evangelist, of this city, the denominational 
organ to which all Presbyterians naturally 
turn, the author has drawn more from. THE 
INDEPENDENT than from any other source. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«-.eA fac-simile of the famous Biblia 
Pauperum has been published in Vienna. 
This Bible dates from before the time of 
Gutenberg and his inventions, and repre- 
sents the most primitive beginnings of the 
art of printing. The reproduction is made 
by the photographic process, and the edi- 
tion is limited to 150 numbered copies, sold 
at 36 marks each. 


...-Ginn & Co. are to publish additional 
copies of the second edition of Garnet’s 
Beowulf to meet the demand. Mr. Garnet 
issues in connection with it the bibliograph- 
ical titles he has collected since the second 
edition was published. This list 1s intended 
to bring the titles down to the present 
time. The editor announces that for the 
future scholars will have to depend on the 
German bibliographies. 

.-The New England Magazine for 
October devotes its main attentien to 
** Pawtucket and the Slater Centennial,’’ io 
a fully illustrated article. This is supple- 
mented by a paper on * The Cotton Indus- 
try in New England.” Mr. Kdward E. Hale 
contributes “‘ A New Study of Anne Hu'ch- 
inson,’’ and Mr. Jobn F. Genung an essay 
on “John Henry Newham as a Writer.” 
Another personal and critical artic'e is 
that by Mr. William Clarke on Stopford 
Brooke, the London preacher and critic. 


....Suafata habent libelitisas true of man- 
uscripts as itis ot books. It is remarkable 
where importact literary trea-ures of this 
kind are of:en fourd. The libraries of th« 
Scaadinavian countries are the last place 
where we would exrect to meet with tinds of 
this sort; and yet it is there where the only 
really good manuscript of Uifila’s Gothic 
Version of the Bible, the famous ‘* Gulden 
Codex,” is preserved. Now it has been di:- 
covered that a number of valuab!e manu 
scripts of St. Chrysostom’s wri ings are in 
the University library at Stockholm. 
Taese are pow being edited by a young in- 
structor of the University of Lund. 

..What is probably the most complete 
and accurate map of Palestine has just 
been published by the Geog: aphical [usti- 
tute of Wagner and Debes, in Leipsig. The 
scale is 1:700,000, and it is accompanied by 
two additionai charts—one of the highlands 
of Judea and one of the region. between 
Nazareth and Tiberias as the scale 1:400,- 
000; as also by a plan of Jerusalem on the 
scale 1:20.000. These maps and charts have 
been prepared by the well-known specialist, 
Dr. Hans Fischer, and Professor Guthe, the 
Editor of the Journal of the German Pal 
estine Society. The register of geograph- 
ical and other names, accompanying the 
maps, are about 3,000in number. The me- 
chanical part of the work is of a very supe- 
rior character. 





....Mar and Near isto be the name of 
the new Monthly devoted to the interests 
of Working Girls’ Societies, whose first 
number is to appear in November. It will 
be edited by Maria Bowen Chapin, with O. 
M. E. Rowe, of Boston, and Emily Morgan, 
of Hartford, for associates. It will contain 
stories, poems, summaries of events, but 
mainly matters that are of interest to wage- 
earning women. An attractive list of con- 
tributors have been secured. Among those 
who have promised to contribute articles 
are Grace H. Dodge, Ciara Sidney Potter, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Augustus Hoppin, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Prof. George 
Harris, Lucy Larcom, Grace Denio Litch- 
field, and Marion Harland. The business 
managementis inthe hands of the Critic 
Co., Lafayette Place, and the subscription 
price is $1.00 

-..:The interest in the famous Oberam 
mergan Passion Play, which is given every 
ten years and to which thousands are 








THE INDEEER DENT, 


thronging this summer too, is so great that 
the special literature on the subject, chiefly 
historical and descriptive in character, is 
growing with remarkable rapidity. Re- 
cently Anton Lang has published an authen- 
tic text of the musie together with a guide 


through Oberammergau. Carl v. Brentano, - 


a professor in the burg, who has witnessed 
all the plays since 1850, has republished the 
official text as it was prepared by Pastor 
Diesenberger, in iambics, and he has also 
published a practical commentary on the 
play. The photographs of the players as 
they appear iv their new costumes this year 
are published solely under the auspices of 
the parish, which has coutrol of the whole 
exhibition. The new pictures all bear the 
official stamp of the parish. 
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Thomas Whittaker’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


VENI CREATOR, Thoughts on the 
Person and Work of the Holy Spirit of 
Promise. By Rev. H. C. G. MOULE. 
MA. From Second London Edition. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. ~ 


THE WRITERS OF GENEXIS and Re- 
lated fopics. illustrating Divine Reve- 
lation. By Rev. E. Cow ey, D D., au- 
thor of ‘‘ God in Creation,” *‘ Jacob and 
Japheth,”’ etc. a cloth, = 00. 

, “Good ¥ ritical acumen, sound 
pene le” taith characterizes this 


Hear Hh writings.” 

A SECOND SERIES OF TUCK’S 
‘**HANDBOOK OF BIBLICAL 
DIFFICULTIES.” Uniferm with 
the first series. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

“The Handbook of Biblical D fficulties” supplies a 
help which all tote ligent ape devout Bible readers 
havelong felt the n —viz., a anual which 

takes the various dimeulties they meet with in read- 
ing the Word of God and gives a reasonable solution 
of them in an intelligible manner, without evasion of 

Gtctory. is difficult, or which may seem contra- 

vm . It supplies a distinct and widely felt 
want.”—Christian Chronicle. 

THE VOICES OF THE PSALMS. By 
- Rev. W. PAKENHAM WALSH. D.D., 

Bishop of Ossory. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“A coreful and devout commentary upon the Psal- 


ter, one fresh in thought and expression, not over- 
burdened with the machinery of Seapowerertioie. 
y. o 50 





ability in clearness and adaptaility,. and these are 

the -trikluz coaracveristics of the present 

work, The Christian Union 

HISTORY OF THE AME*ICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH: From the 
planting of the Coloniesto the End 
of the Civil War. By Rev. S. D. 
MCLUONNELL, D.D. 8vo, clotn, $2 00. 

“We congratulate the ties on Fy ing us the most 
brilltant jae ag of the Episcopa' Caer. ous and the 
most readable that has ever appeared hern 

Churchman, 

MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 
A Handbook to the Greater Poets of the 
Century. By W. Dawson, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

Mr. Dawson's treatment of the subject is fresh, 
strong and Loy Students of the great Nine 

— Century Poets w:li welcome this handbook 

as a vade mecum in the field it so thoroughly covers. 

THE BIBLE AND THE CLASSICS, 
By tne late Kx. Rev. WILLIAM MEADE. 
D.D. A new edition. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

*,.* Copies mailed, postpaid, upon receipt 
of pr.ce. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 
Zand 3 Bible H»use, New York. 








THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. 


“THE TOLTEC CUP,” 


A ROMANCE OF IMMEDIATE LIFE IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


By NYM CRINKLE, 








“Not unworthy of Dickens.”—George Cary Egoleston 


“Indisputably one of the most powerfui creations 
of the period "—Burling:on Hawkeye. 


“Like a mill race in its swiftness, and as dazzling 
as a battle.””— ‘own Topics 


“One of the most elaborate of American novels.” — 


|..Ohio State Journal, 





Seventy -five Cents in Paper Covers. 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING CO. 
162 Times Puilding, New York. 


FROM THE CARTER SALE. 


A very full stock of Theological and Sunday-School 
Books has been purchased by us at low prices, and 
will be sold correspondingty. 

TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY, 
26 WARREN *TREET, NEW YORK. 











CARMINA SANCTORUM. 





Churches contemplating changes of Hymn Books should examine our re- 
cent publications,which are COM MEN DED bythe very best authorities. 





“CARMINA SANCTORUM 7” is a superb book in all ways. 
I advise churches about to change books to examine this one. 
EDWARD H. MERRILL, D.D., Pres. Ripon College. 





Srocksripez, Mass.—We chose “ CARMINA” after a page-by-page ex- 


amination of other books. 


We have given it a fair trial since its adoption, 


and Choir, Pastor and Congregation are heartily satisfied with the choice. 
The book isa THOROUGH DELIGHT. 
Rev. P. T. FARWELL, Pastor First Cong’] Church. 





Songs of Praise for Prayer-Meetings, by Lewis Ward Mudge, is un- 


surpassed for social meetings. 


Price, 850 per hundred. 


Returnable 


examination copies sent, prepaid, on application to the publishers, 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
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F, MARION CRAWFORD’S 
New Illustrated Serial 


ENTITLED 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE 


Begins in the OOTOBER Number of 


The. English Illustrated Magazine, 


‘SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE 
TO THE NEW VOLUME, 
Beginning with the OCTOBER number. 
Single copies, 15 cents. er see 
(including double number). . 


OHIEF CONTENTS, 


OCTOBER (No. 1 of Vol. VIII.) 


F. MARLON CRAWFORD, 
The Witch of Prague, Chaps. I and ITI. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
An Autumn Vision. 
AUSTIN DOBSON, 
The Vicar of Wakefield and Its Illustrators, 


HUME NISBET............ In New Guinea 
MRS. OLIPHANT............. -Evinburgh 
MRs. W. K. CLIFFORD....An Interlude 


Etc., Etc. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscrip- 
tion (including double number and postage), 
$1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
112 Fourth Avenue, New Vork. 
NOW READY: 
A new book by 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


Landmarks of Homeric Study 


Together with an Essay on the Points of 
Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and 
the Homeric Text. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. 12mo. 75 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


D, APPLETON & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The first two volumes of a Series of Stories 
for Young Readers. 


Crowded Out 0’ Crofield 


By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 
Mustrated by C. T. HILL. 


How a plucky country boy made his way. 
One of the most successful of this popular 
author’s stories. 


King Tom and the Run- 
aways. 


By LOUIS PENDLETON. 
TWustrated by E. W. KEMBLE. 


The strange experience of two boys in the 
forests and swamps of Georgia. 


Each volume bound in cloth, with pecially 
designed uniform cover. 8vo. Price, 
per vol., $1.50. 


Outings at Odd Times. 


By Dr. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 


Author of “‘ Days Out of Doors” and “ A Naturalist’s 
Rambles about Home.” 


Dr. Abbott’s delightful studies in Natural 
History have become familiar to many 
readers, and his new volume is suggestive, 
instructive and always interesting. 


16mo,. Cloth cover, gilt top, $1.25. 


D. APPLETON & CO , Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonn St., New Yor«k. 











PUSLISHED THIS DAY: 


Children of the World. 


By pus & Heres. With photogravure illustrations. 
12mo. 75 cent 


One of the few really great books of the nineteenth 
cen ey. The characters = it are strongly drawn 
the eeery const; og te > — eames anguage 
raceful. lous tha ate our aj 
padied 80 fevrlessly that it will attract ‘atten- 


are 

tio. trom ul rea . Wi - 
lightt y eons me — 
WORTHINGTON CO , 747 Broadway, N.Y. 
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For the coming 
season, will prove 
a delight to artis- 
tic Housekeepers 
or to any woman 
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A From the minds of such versatile decorative writers as Emma MorFett Tyne, 

a Mary C. Huncerrorp, Lina Bearp, and Emma M. Hooper, who will give a it 
s score of hints to women for making simple but pretty holiday gifts. \ 
— e ° Nd 
S| Things to Make for Fairs S 





By Eva Marie NILEgs, contains practical suggestions of value to every woman 
interested in Church Fairs or Festivals, 
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N. B. This offer must positively be mentioned when 





N How to Make Presents 


Ss time in print, the 


SN 
Var med by Mrs, 
RETS 2" 


Oates 





families of wealth and fashion, many of the |W 
sets being valued at $50,000 each. 


By Foster Coates, will describe, for the first 


magnificent golden dinner sets ir 
Astor and other New York |~ 
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F or I 00 We will mail the Journal from now to January rst, r892—that is, the balance of this year, (J 
° FREE, and a FULL YEAR from January 1st, 1891 to January Ist, 1892. Also, our hand- 
\ some 40-page Premium Catalogue, illustrating a thousand articles, and including “Art Needlework Instructions,” 


Seed 


‘ by Mrs. A.R. RAMSEY; also “Kensington Art Designs’ by JANE S. CLARK, of London. 


sending your subscription, or one year only will be given. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuiLapeEcpuia, Pa. Vy 
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ENTIRELY UNIQUE! 


A Periodical devoted exclusively to 


Sunday-School Entertainments. 


Every Superintendent,.Chorister and Sunday- 
school Worker should subscribe to that most 
suggestive and helptui periodical, 


FESTAL DAYS. 


The two Christmas numbers are now ready. 
No. 1 isa double number containing two pages 
of suggestions, five of recitations. five of aia- 
logues and exercises, five of carols. and a twelve- 
page Christmas Cantata 10c.each; $6 per 100. 

No. 2 contains a taking and impressive 
Christmas service, 

**CHRISTMAS VOICES,” 
which is full of fresh ideas, bright and easy 
music, and effective features. A service of 
chimes. 5c. each; &3 per 100. 

No. 3, to be issued in January,will contain an 
Easter Service. 

No. 4 (March) wil! be adouble Children’s Day 


number. 
No. 5 (April) wilt be a full Children’s Day 
service 


No, # (July) will be a double number devoted 
to Missionary Concerts and Harvest Home. 
a ription Price 40c, per year. 
Subscribe through your bookseller or address 
LORENZ & CO., 


Dayton; 0. 13 Cooper Inatitute, N. Y. 





ti inte, Two, Three, Five 

¥ ars, ete. 81,000 

* a certain fein. Dates before 1471 specially 

. Send a list of those you have, taet petue 

—. for iculars. May be worth many dollars, 
ps . to you. y. 


J La) s * . 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
Nop eowge Oe ene ie, 


QLD COINS, WANTED. | 
hy Bt rs, Hal on ‘ 








Sulftund P 


I1® NOT, samples of the best pens for Schools and 
Correspondents, will be sent FRE on receipt of re- 
turn postage, two cents. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 


810 Broadway, New York. 


JUST ISSUED!! 
—_ nel 
A SPECIAL LIST OF SELECT 


ANTHEMS FOR CHOIRS 
Octave Shape. Mailed on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CoO., 


76 East Ninth St.. N.Y. 81 Rando!pb st.. Chicago. 


FISSHE! 


Grand, ‘Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y, 














SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:':. 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 
Andrews Mfg. Oo., 
74 Wifth Ave. N. Y 
A.H. Andrews & Oo. 
195 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO, 202 Broad wav.N.Y 
Ee 


MUSIC. 
J, CHORCH CO., Muric Pabiishers, Ct 














ipnati.O 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 





Established 1855. 
3 Knet 14th Street. New Vork. 





GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Women, Canandnisua, X.Y. 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Hunt 
TREMONT Soeton:Brenve Honton: Mase. su. 


ty teachers. Rosra for lady pupils from 85 to $7.50 
ultion e to 600, Prospectus tree. ¥.E.BRUCE, Pree't 


N T ET SEMINARY 
agree Madics. Onetene faiprovied or 


Gnd Beeparatore Denatimenta tsota Mune enact 
ina HENRIETTA ROTH WS Walnut Ste Phila.” 




















T KINDEGGARTEN. A month! tor Rome 
“spat Ton. 
pn RP ts 








Carmina Sanotorum. 
Carina Sanctorum. 
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THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 


THE Republican Congressional Commit- 
tee has issued a campaign document, set- 
ting forth in detail the purposes and char- 
acter of the Tariff law recently passed 
by Congress. The document contains a 
terse and clear analysis of the law, and 
furnishes an effective answer to the 
clamor of the Free Traders against the 
law. In regard to internal taxation, the 
free list, and the dutiable list, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 


‘* First. The internal taxes on tobacco 
have been materially reduced, on the the- 
ory that all direct taxation should be 
brought down to the lowest possible figure. 

** Second. The free list has been enor- 
moasly increased by the addition of practi- 
cally every article known to our commerce 
that is not or cannot be profitably produced 
in this country, on the theory that the 
proper subjects of importation into a well- 
ordered country are not those articles that 
its people can supply to themselves, but 
those that they cannot supply, and that 
goods of this character should be brought 
to the consumer at the cheapest possible 
price. 

“ Third. The dutiable list has been thor- 
oughly revised so that: (a) The revenues 
necessary to carry on the Government shall 
be so collected as largely as possible from 
foreigners in return for the privilege of sell- 
ing their goods in our markets; (b) Foreigh 
competition—which means a corapetition in 
cheap labor, a competition in flesh and 
blood—shall be checked wherever it threat- 
ens to Jower the American standard of 
wages and to drive American producers out 
of business; (c) Numerous branches of in- 
dustry never beretofore carried on in Amer- 
ica shall be encouraged to undertake pro- 
duction, thus increasing the opportunities 
for the profitable investment of capital and 
profitable occupation of labor; (d) The cost 
of necessary supplies to the American con- 
sumer shall in no case be raised, but shall 
in response to the law of free domestic com- 
petition go on decreasing ia the future, as 
it always has under the protective policy in 
the past.” 


As to the dutiable list, we have the 
following statement in this admirable 
documet. 


“1. That the effect of its changes in rates 
will be in no case to increase the cost to the 
American consumer of a single article 
which can with any propriety be calleda 
necessary household expense. 

**2. That so far as increased cost to retail 
buyers is concerned, the people will never 
know that a tariff bill has been passed. 

“3. That all this Democratic talk abeut 
‘increased taxation to the people’ is noth- 
ing but downright falsehood. 

“4. That the consumer will appreciate 
the existence of a new tariff law only by its 
results in the reduction of his necessary 
household expenses. 

‘“‘Undoubtedly many rates have been 
raised, mavy remain as they were, many 
have been lowered; but the claims just 
madeare established by the fact that every 
increased rate must be placed in one of 
these five classes: 

*“‘ First. That which consistsin the cor- 
rection of errors. This is a small class, 
rendered necessary by the inequality in 
rates between the raw material and the 
manufactured article, or by Treasury De- 
partment regulations, or by a failure inthe 
language of previous acts to express the 
Congressional will clearly and accurately. 
The interests of the consumer are affected 
by this class, if at all, only in an infinitesi- 
mal degree. 

*« Second. That which consists in the re- 
vision of ad-valorem rates where, by reason 
of the great fallin prices, they have lost 
their protective value. This is also a small 
class. Tt has resulted largely from new and 
improved machinery and from the great 
fall in transportation prices, so that the 
moderate ad-valorem levied in former tar- 
iffs no longer possesses any protective 
stren:th, but signifies less by from thirty 
to seventy-five per cent. than it signified 
when originally levied. 

“ Third. Agricultural products. An im- 
portant and general increase in duties has 
been provided for all farm products. The 
tariff of 1883 has been found by experience 
wholly inadequate for the protection of the 
farmer. Altho, under the protective sys- 
tem, his expenses for necessary supplies, 
stich as fart implements, hardware, cloth- 
tug, dry-goods and groceries hes been von 
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price. Importations of farm products into 
the United States have increased from $40,- 
000,000 in 1850 to $256,000,000 in 1889. The 
purpose of the McKinley bill is to check 
this importation, and to hold the American 
market for the American farmer. 

“Fourth. Luxuries, whether there like is 
produced here or not. Champagnes, bran- 
dies and cigars are illustrations of this 
class. The theory upon which these articles 
are made to pay a heavy duty is conceded 
to be correct, even by the advocates of a 
*‘ revenue tariff.’ It insists that people who 
can afford such indulgences can afford to 
contribute through them to the support of 
the Government. 

‘Fifth. That class of fine manufactured 
goods hitherto not produced in this coun- 
try. The American market for these goods 
has bitherto been conceded to foreigners. 
They constitute the largest and by far the 
most important of these.five classes. They 
iuclude sucn articles as fine laces, fine lin- 
ens, the finest grades of woolen goods, of 
satins and velvets, and the most highly dec- 
orated pottery. The want of protection is 
the only thing that has stood in the way of 
the manufacture of these goods in Ameri- 
ca. Into their manufacture the element of 
human labor enters enormously, and it is 
the Republican Party’s proposition, by im- 
posing such a tariff on the foreign article 
as will make up for the difference between 
the price of labor here and the price of la- 
bor abroad, to enable our people to enter 
into this new kind of manufacture. 

“To one of these five classes every in- 
creased duty in the McKinley bill must be 
assigned.” 

The document deals with the question 
of free sugar, with that of deve!oping 
new American industries, and also with 
that of extending the principle of Protec- 
tion to the farmers of the country, and 
shows how all these interests have been 
considered and provided for in the new 
law. The Committee, in conclusion, says: 

“The Republican Party only asks that 
the people will examine this new tariff law; 
that they will consider well the principles 
that have governed its construction; that 
they will note the many and extensive in- 
dustries which, under its provisions, will be 
immediately established, giving employ- 
ment to thousands of workmen, and vastly 
increasing the domestic market in a)l parts 
of the country. 

‘‘ The Republican Party knows that time 
will vindicate its wisdom in this splendid 
enactment, and that its results will be a re- 
vival aud an extension of industry every- 
where, and a remarkable lowering of prices 
in all lines of manufacture to the con- 
sumer.” 

It is important that the party that has 
given to the country such a law should 
retain control of both Houses of Congress. 
Every Republican throughout the coun- 
try should work and vote for this result. 
The Democrats hope to gain the next 
House of Representatives; but if Republic- 
ans put their shoulders to the work and 
fight to win, this Democratic hope will 
be disappointed. 


_— 


NATIONAL BANKS. 








Our readers will have noticed from the 
published quotations of sales of National 
Banks of this city, that their stocks have 
been increasing steadily in value, altho 
nearly all of the dividend-paying railroad 
and other securities have been decreasing 
in price. This is partly owing to the con- 
fidence felt in the management in the 
National Banks of this city, which, it is 
needless to say, is of the very best. The 
quarterly statements of a large number 
of the National Banks are published else- 
where in this issue, and below will be 
found a summary of their more im- 
portant items: 

' AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


acts scete coecen stusepves $28,316 446 
—— RLS ort ee REGU SR ES Fe 5,000,000 
Vibes ehae ChNEDS e 4 b0per'acdci 1,500,000 
Undivided CE SEE E RTE A IM 439, 
BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A 
WON svn ag sch cenwaeee date oes $24,620,282 
| at Nis 0 F005 cdecdeed eves 2,000,000 
ct ptaakhakhsecdthesncas ts 1,000,000 
Un ivided ES Seccesccceeusss 748,352 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
I hndnne 6sgtecnsechnnseee $11,451,168 
—— StOCK.....2....0eeceeeeese 2,000.000 
a ne Siaweteds peda cvdvedodvenes 400,000 
Undivided suede. 660440 cde eegeeus 168,296 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
HeSOUTCES. «0. oben eee ce ees eees +. +» $35,344,322 


Setala GROG os ecssseseiienwees 9 BUD.O0D 
vidi i pr rafite fits fecuareasuaecees P) 0 








‘to 10 points on those most exposed to at- 





THE tNDEPENDENT. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANE. 





Westhuse nniheb on nagobes $1,797,063 
Capital st Sissi sash ceeneesarese 250,000 
RRL ERED ae ee ee A 

Undivided profits..............-. 100,816 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 

be tedVacuecudbhect espa $32 175.638 

a PRRs ob ic ciivigpovede cen 8.200.000 

poe er cpseovccegs que tsed tin 1.350.000 

Dndividied EGIPOR, 2 csdes.ccncesenek 312 042 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
ee aE ae $30,561,613 
1.500,000 





OOS osc oitoeciceudivetyvcca $4,590,576 
LENE REE MOR 500,000 
SINR 64 60 8M o 54S cb dp cee duet 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 210,221 


— MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


RES F's. Sah ekg eee ae 111,919 
NS Pr ee 1,000,000 
TL snnchtnndneringtipan odeaiane 750,000 
Undivided protits................ 175,244 





PE ery $5,224.421 
cna tal stock paee dhekeccondedeee 600,000 
eee vvtde dens Shap Saeiee 35,000 
ivided ETS 27S 120,360 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
i oncsadetsne adeeev-atinean _ 167,133 
—— stock. 4 J “000 
rplus .000 
509,327 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
DE cue cagcsanddnecksawtenk $2,831,466 
O06: oSacgreseeetia: tee 300,000 
sé» 6:08 éuav iagpienmalahienins 250.000 
Undivided profits.................. 61,986 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 


i. -nesncchth buen nhs eae en $4,337,774 
Capital st Bien n5b-4s6> cacccavecee 600,000 
in. ditielis kesenstnadabe oe 120.000 
Un ivided SO SREP AS FA 306,526 


NATIONAL PARK BANK. 


SOE OD $ ,626,557 
SRS coca viene davebecseces 500,000 
tas pediinn el shasueiheegets 115,000 
Undivided profits... ............ 71,090 
THIRD NATIS NAL BANK 
ee hic dette ae hined dd $7,012,733 
— Se ere ,000, 
Dadivided Bois oases inet ans 74,098 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK 
Re oe re ol $3,186,932 
Capitai stock.......... oc ceaiae 750 000 
Undivided protits....... ......... 113,088 


UNITELD STATES NATIONAL BANK. 


NE OE ee 6,520,159 
Rae 500,000 
tine: tai onkiedcnn onda tne & 500.000 
Undivided protits................. 7,960 


WESTERN NATIONAL BANK. 


Gia) S iiss 0d ie Ed Dereddbe $17,357,751 
pe re NOs cantnnseresdcdiavvcies 3,500,000 
Diectis necesecbecatecch apne 22,526 


Undivided See egy ee: 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


For the last few days, Wall Street has 
been undergoing the proccss of liquida- 
tion which we have repeatedly indicated 
to be impending. It was well understood 
that large blocks of securities had been 
long held in certain quarters for which 
no market could be found at current 
prices, and assault was made on the weak 
spots by a powerful ** bear” organization. 
In the absence of any effective resistance, 
prices yielded each day until Friday, 
when the oversold condition of the mar- 
ket checked the decline, which had 
ranged from 24 onthe more stable stocks 





tack. The halt in the downward move- 
ment, however, failed to bring out any 
distinct speculative buying for “ long” 
account, nor did the lower range of quo- 
tations induce any purchases of moment 
for investment; which was construed as 
implying that the decline had not gone 
far enough to bring into play the only 
really conclusive check upon liquidation. 

On the strength of these symptoms, lead- 
ing ‘‘bear” speculators became again 
large sellers on Saturday morning, and 
the bank statement simultaneously show- 
ing an unexpected decrease of $8,335,000 
in the surplus reserves, produced ashock 
the effect of which was likely to be felt 
in a farther subsequent decline in prices. 





A very large amount of liquidation bas 
undoubtedly been effected during the 
week, and perhaps little more remains to 
be done, unless it be in certain Southern 
and Southwestern stocks; and it is a 
gratifying fact that the losses on these 
transactions-have not been fatal to the 
prominent houses engaged in them about 
whom much apprehension was at one 
time felt. The effect of any further de- 
cline in prices is likely to be distributed 
among a broader range of holders, which 
is a factor favorable to the preservation of 
confidence. The two points most likely 
to affect unfavorably the immediate 
future of the market are the continued 
absence of buying orders and the unex- 
pected near approach to conditions which 
may develop into a renewal of monetary 
stringency. The latter factor is a serious 
one and aggravates the former. Within 
three weeks the net shipments of currency 
to the interior have taken from the banks 
about $15,000,000, thereby almost neutral- 
izing the benefits accruing directly to 
this center from the special efforts of the 
Treasury for financial relief. The Asso- 
ciated Banks now hold only $3,200,000 in 
excess of the legal requirements, and the 
probability is, judging from past experi- 
ence, that even that surplus may disap- 
pear in the next weekly statement. It is 
true that, after October, the exchanges 
with the interior become less exacting 
upon New York, but still, according to 
precedent, we may expect asouthward or 
westward drain up tothe close of the year 
sufficient to keep the loan market in a 
more or less unsettled if not stringent 
condition. Moreover, the continued ex- 
ceptionally low condition of the reserve 
of the Bank of England and the firmness 
of sterling exchange suggests the possi- 
bility of an export of a few millions of 
gold to London at any time, especially 
should the unsettled condition of the 
stock market happen to bring home secu- 
tities from London. 

The only favorable offsets to these du- 
bious monetary prospects are, first, the 
offer of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
buy the 44 per cents at par and interest 
to August 3ist, 1891; in respect to which 
the predominant opinion seems to be that 
no further important relief may be ex- 
pected from that source; and, second, the 
monthly supply of $5,000,000 of new sil- 
ver currency, a factor not only favorable 
but exempt {rom uncertainty. There is, 
perhaps, no distinct probability that the 
local supply o: currency, for the remainder 
of the year, will fall below what we have 
been accustomed to for the last two or 
three years at the like season; but there 
can be no doubt that the supply will fall 
very much below what has been expected 
under the large special supply coming 
from the Treasury relief; and itis the con- 
sequent disappointment, coming upon a 
really critical condition of affairs, that 
makes the large decline in the bank re- 
serves a serious matter to Stock Exchange 
interests. 

The statement of gross earning of 151 
roads in September shows an increase of 
7.36 per cent., which, tho much below the 
ratio of gain for the preceding months of 
the year, is better than was expected, 
Competition among the Western roads, 
however, still rages to a demoralizing ex- 
tent. The President of the Inter-State 
Commerce Railway Association bas issued 
acall fora meeting of the presidents of 
roads embraced in that organization, in 
terms which foreshadow radical propos- 
sals looking to the future control of com- 
petition. The plan adopted by the South- 
western Railway and Steamboat Associa- 
tion is understood to have struck favor 
ably this Western combination, and it is- 
understood that the latter desire to effect 
arrangements of a like character to those 
adopted by the Southwestern organiza- 
tion. At the moment, however, Wal) 
Street pays little heed to influences of 
this character, for they have little ap- 
preciable effect upon the mood at pres- 
ent controlling the market. 

The October crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture exhibits a worse out- 
come of the grain harvest than had been 
expected. The condition of cora on Oc- 
tober ist was 70.6 per cent. of an aver- 
age, which is the lowest for the last seven 
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years, and 21,1 per cent. below that of last 
year. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two week: 


Oct. 4. 


Differences. 





Specie........... 85,(80,500 98,798,800 Dec. 717,800 
Legal tenders 19,760,300 20,966,900 Dec. 1,206,600 
Deposits......... 406,742 300 413,01°,000 Dec. 6,270,709 
Circulation..... 3,523,900 3,607,600 Inc.. 16,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specie........... $85,080,500 $93,798,300 Dec.$8,717,800 
Legal tenders.. 19,760,300 20.966,800 Dec. 1,205,6y0 








Total reserve. ..$104,840.800 $114,765,200 Dec. $9,924,400 

Excess of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... . 


3,155,225 11,511,200 Dec. 8,355,975 


Sales of bank stock for week ending 
October 11th, 1890: 


Chemical.............. 4835 |Import’rs & Fred’ rs. 579 
itheesecceeuesesoes oil. Merchants’ Ex. - 128 
a ere elWeae - 107 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady. 
Closing quotations: 





Bid. Asked. 
434s, 1891, Registered 104 
“4s. 191, Coupon............ ens a 
4s, 1907, Registered........ P 12344 
4s. 1907, Coupon....... ... ee 123% 
Currency 66, 18BS.........cccc00. sevecseee s 113 
IL CEL ws cnncesasccecasccnsanegeves 116 
CUSTORST Ob, TTR on... cicieccccccccccvcvescce 119 
its Ci cocccccccevcccuycctppecetoes 1 
EY Gy GED. conccceccesonscccunecoscesed 124 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling was quiet but 
steady, without unsettling features. 
Posted rates closed at 4.82 for sixty-days’ 
and 4.87 for demand. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


A contract was recently closed be- 
tween parties from South Sioux City, 
Neb,, and Donald McLean, General Mar- 
ager of the Pacific Short Line, by which 
the shops of the road are to be located at 
that place. A bonus of $60,000 was paid 
by the South Sioux City syndicate, 

The cotton crop of Egypt for 1889-90 
amounted to about 546,797 bales of 750 
pounds each, of which about 9,000 bales 
will be used in 1890 in the United States. 

The following stocks, bonds and securi- 
ties were sold at auction on the 8th inst.: 


$1,000 Bleecker St. and Fulton Ferry R. R. Co, 
1st mtge. 7 per cents. bonds, 116%. 

$1,000 Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne and Chicago R. 
R. Co., Ist mtge. 7 per cent. bonds, 14354. 

5 shares Chemical! Nat. Bank, $100 each, 4,835. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins.Co., $100each, 160. 

30 shares Continental Trust Co., $100 ea., 153%. 

$10,000 Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. (Penn. 
Div.) lst mtge. 7 per cent. bond, 14354. 

85 shares [mporters and Traders’ National 
Bank, $100 each, 579. 

$5,000 Union and Logansport R. R. Co., Ist 
mtge. 7 per cent. bonds, 120%. 

200 shares East Tenn., Vir. and Georgia R. R. 
Co., common, $100 each, 8. 

400 shares Mobile and Ohio R. R. Co., assented, 
$100 each, 25.4% 

10 shares Iowa Central R. R. Co.,*common, 
$100 each, 6. 

4 shares Iowa Central R. R. Co., preferred, 
$100 each, 20%. 

$25 lowa Central R. R.Co., preferred stock 
scrip, 14. 

$1,000 Missouri, Kansas and Texas general con- 
solidated mortgage 6 per ceat. bond, 784. 

$1,000 [owa Central R. R. Co., Ist mtge. 5 per 
cent. gold bonds, 85. 

$800 Iowa Central R. R. Co., Ist mtge. scrip, 
bearing interest from June Ist, 1887, 97. 

$1,000 Sc. Joseph and G. Island R. R., lst mtge. 
6 per ceut. bonds, 103. 

$8,000 Elizabeth City and Norfolk R. R. Co., 
now Norfolk Southern R. R. Co., Ist mtge. 
bonds, 25. 

$1,000 Atchison Jewell Co.,and Western R. R. 
Co., ist mtge. 6 per cent bonds, 81. 

$29,000 Lower Merion, (Penn.) Water Co., Ist 
mtge. 6 per cent. bonds, $100. 


The Tribune publishes a dispatc! stat- 
ing that a Brussels Carpet Trust is now 
assured,and that the price of Brussels 
carpets will go up 25 to 30 cents. The 
American Wool Reporter states that the 
carpet manufacturers of Phi adelphia, 
who represents two-thirds of all the 
looms in the country, have signed an 
agreement to shut down 40 per cent. of 
their looms for one year. 

For five years the cotton crop has stead- 
ily increased from 6,505,000 bales in 1886- 
87, to from 7,500,000 to 8,000,000, the es- 
timate for the present crop. The price 
has advanced with the increase in produc- 
) tion, the total value of the last four crops, 
including cotton-seed, being about $1,500,- 
000,000. The value of ey year’s crop.is 
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the total value for five years up to $2,000,- 
000,000. 

The October disbursements for dividends 
and interest, including the amount paid 
by the Government, will amount to $40,- 
000,000. 

The Minnesota ainshine Court decided 
on the ist inst. that the upper berths of 
all sleeping cars running in that State 
must remain closed when not in use. 

The Purchasing Committee for the Re- 
organization of the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad Company announces that hold- 
ers of over 90 per cent. of First Mortgage 
bonds and over 80 per cent. of General 
Mortgage bonds have assented to the plan 
of agreement dated August 5th, 1890, and 
thereby is declared effective. 

The following tables give the value of 
our exports and imports for years ending 
August 3ist, 1888, 1889, and 1890: 

MERCHANDISE Exports. 











MERCHANDISE IMPORTS. 


eats aii 30 avo ph i <hetetehememiale $719,406, 141 
St Wen casdanhsinitenenseavessdl 764,210,184 
SEL. “aveheeastieae soeconetiecinih 791,220,608 
SILVER Exports. 
BEE 060s< connanwepuketeebecs saa $28,516,565 
diet ater eine ice adn cueaen 38, 
en adisainkannta diehenben ia 82,928,841 
SILVER IMPORTS. 
Wat wheeodnestss cbeneesoant $14.60" 397 
BA Ach" sens sdioetsnbva. eeecee 19.518, 187 
WR salnce 602 Sadecvecdsdinvaree 21,854,582 
GOLD Exports. 
 —_— ee sncpiciablics dite dainty abe $21. 659 479 
Shs SPP. axe0sseeeselbouneetaniatias 633.265 
BEAD capavus-haneer d, -26gsbelves 25, 568,379 
Gop IMPORTS. 
SEE 5.4 ncunahs - sumeaeimmes ieweae $36,332.678 
tht cneddcavaietewinetwetess 11,084,228 
SS Mdiadanen cb-wece ekbsnameons 14,495, 162 
Tora ExPortTs, MERCHANDISE, S(LVER AND 
GOLD. 
cai adorescnetnie honsubien tes $733, ee 
Sede 60Gbs Wktngtl be 06 sb o0 084s 863,086. 

Sib dal did neue mncthdtindgnsoewese 9.4, 818, 100 
YoraL Imports, MERCHANDISE, SILVER AND 
GOLD. 
| eae fo elk eae $770.559,216 
. eae eo eae 794.8' 2,599 

TRARY Saket 8 oc BL 827.57 


During the nine months ending June 
30th last, the total income of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road was $8,019,009.71, total operat- 
ing expenses $5,333,252.07, and the net 
earnings applicable to dividends, $1,391,- 
629.68. 

The Government Directors of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, in their report 
to the Secretary of the Interior, point to 
the continued growth of population and 
the development of business in the coun- 
try tributary to the road and say that this 
demands an increase in the facilities of 
the road, In this respect the company is 
meeting the reasonable demands of its 
patrons as rapidly as the means within 
its power and the circumstances will per- 
mit, These improvements every year re- 
quire the expenditure of a large propor- 
tion of the surplus earnings of the com- 
pany. The money which is being expend- 
ed in the extension and betterment of the 
system is safely invested, and the returns 
of the future will prove the wisdom of 
this course. The report gives figures re- 
garding the mineral output of the States 
and Territories tributary to the sys- 
tem in order to illustrate the magni- 
tude of that industry as a single item, 
and says it is but a foretaste of what the 
future is certain to bring forth. In 
view of the improvements the Direct- 
ors have postponed the establishment of 
the second sinking fund, and they ap- 
prove the arrangements entered into with 
the Chiago and Northwestern Railway 
Company for through shipments of 
freight without breaking bulk. The total 
indebtedness of the road is put at $50,- 
902,765.92, which with the accrued inter- 
est, falls due. in the, year 1895-9. This, 
the Directors say, cannot be met at the 
time specified without great injustice to 
hundreds of thousands interested in the 
welfare of the Union Pacific system, who 
are demanding not only that the present 
first-class character of the Union Pacific 
shall be maintained, but that every 
dollar that can possibly be spared from 
its earnings shall be used in the better- 


‘ment and extension of the-road. The 
Directors conclude their report by saying: 
“ We are convinced that the present man- 
agement of the company isan honest and 
wise one. It offers, in recurn for an exten- 
sion of time for the payment of its debt to 





THE INDEPENDENT. 











the National Treasury and a lower rate of 
interest, a mortgage on its entire property,’ 
which would increase its security to the 
Government to an amount above that held 
at present of $34,500,000, as shown in Senator 
Frye’s report. We are satisfied that the 
amount of the increase of security mention- 
ed in Senator Frye’s report is a very conser- 
vative one. This proposal from the com- 
pany is incorporated in the Frye bill now 
the United States Senate, a measure which 
we believe if passed would. remove com- 
pletely the embarrassment under which the 
Union Pacific suffers at present, further in- 
sure to the Government the ultimate repay- 
ment of every dollar which it has advanced 
to the company, and relieve the people who 
rely upon the Union Pacifie for accommo- 
dation from all anxiety as to the future of 
the road. 

‘The provision in the bill which makes 
the Government’ an ordinary creditor, and 
puts an end to the present quasi-copartner- 
shipin the management of -the road, leav 
ing the debtor company free-handed to con- 
duct its business without interference, is 
also indorsed.”’ 

The whole of the capital and reserve 
fund of the Real Estate Loan and Trust 
Company, amounting to $750,000, has 
been paid up, and is now in the bank. 
Some delay was caused in the iggue of the 
allotment letters by reason of excess of 
the applications over the amount to be 
allotted. Not one allottee has defaulted 
in payment. The complete charter will 
probably be issued in about ten days, 
when the company will at once begin 
operations at 30 Nassau Street, the base- 
ment of the Mutual Life Building. The 
stock is already quoted at 10 per cent. 
premium in Wall Street. The officers of 
the comp3ny will be: President, Henry C. 
Swords; Vice-President, H. H. Cammann; 
and Counsel, J. M. Varnum. Among the 
prominent stockholders are, Lispenard 
Stewart, William Rockefeller, Robert 
Lenox Belknap, Horace S. Ely, S. V. R. 
Cruger, Henry C. Swords, C. C. Burke, C, 
A.Peabody, E. A. Cruikshank, H. H. Cam- 
manp, J. M. Varnum, Charles A. Scherm- 
erhorn, Benjamin Hardwick, Douglas Rob- 
inson, Jr., E. H. Van Ingen, George Mil- 

mine, and James J. Riymond. 





According to recent Charleston papers 
shipping at that port has not been so 
active in five years. Ten large steamers 
are waiting for cargoes of cotton for Liv- 
erpool, and in addition there are nearly 
forty sailing vessels loading with naval 
stores, lumber and phosphate, mostly for 
coastwise ports. Cotton is pouring into 
the city by the train load from the inte- 
rior. 

The State Convention of Manufacturers 
and Business Men, recently held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, passed resolutions asking 
the Legislature to submit to the people a 
Constitutional amendment, excepting a 
designated line of the leading and most 
important manufacturing industries, 
from all State, county, and municipal 
taxation for a period of ten years, and to 
make an adequate appropriation to ex- 
hibit the resources of Texas at the World’s 
Fair to be held at Chicago. The Legisla- 
ture was also asked to give the counties of 
the State power to construct better sys- 
tems of roads. 

Justice Miller of the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis said the court was of 
the opinion that the complainants sought 
to establish the doctrine that a party who 
enjoyed a monopoly because of a copy- 
right for nearly fifty years was entitled to 
a continuation of that monopoly. The 
copyright was accepted with the under- 
derstanding that at the end of the period 
for which the copyright is granted (forty- 
two years) the work shall become the 
property of the people. That is the law, 
and the monopoly cannot be extended 
beyond the life of the copyright. This is 
the first expression by a court of standing 
on the matter, tho one of the attorneys 
said in the argument that there were suits 
filed by the complainants pending all 
the way from Maine to California. 

The Treasury Department is working 
its full force to prepare the plates for the 
one dollar and two dollar notes under the 
new Silver law, but it will be at Jeast 
thirty days before they can be placed in 





circulation. The demand for notes of 
swall denominations among business men 
is very great indeed, 








PURE INVESTMENT. 


SAFE. CONSERVATIVE. 


PROFITABLE. 





DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS 


FEATURES: 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
LIMITED PAYMENTS, 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS, 


CASH SURRENDER OPTION, 
NoOn-FORFEITABLE, 
No MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 





Now first introduced and offered only by 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 


Holds $126.24 can are $100 einai. 


These Bonds, which provide an annuity to com- 
mence at a selected future date, supply a want 
which has long been latent with persons of all 
classes, placing absolute protection against future 
contingencies of life within reach of Young People, 
Business Men, Women, Parents for their children, 
Guardians for their wards, and those who cannot 
obtain Insurance because of physical or hereditary 
disability. 

Apply, with statement of age, for rates and copy 
of the Bond to the office of the ‘Company or any of 
its District Representatives or Agents. 
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We buy and sell Bills of 
make ca- 


Letters 
of tae Bt ws 
Credit. cline, Credits world. 


Acctlso Puy and sel all Investment 


r rat ’ 

Firms and Individuals. on favorable terms, and make 
ject! wn abroad on all points in the 

United States ana Canaaa, and of drafts drawn in the 

United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


The Clark b 4 porate Investment Co., 
olin. Nebraska 

et. 4 ° W: Mc CDONALD, 

ARD, Treasurer 





worth at least 24 times the am« punt of me on 
uarantee payment of interest and princ — lo 
fave for sale School District Municipa and yn a 
Bonds. Write us for particulars. 


mag A a water power. ld, silver, 
umber, coal, iron. cattle, jorses, wool 
po con Bry inal gro’ rath, éx no 


DF 7 eA address 


ADE, Great Uy Yeontana. 
EoWwAis HAMMETT, 
(Late of Lincoln National Bank, Chicago ) 
108 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


REAL ESTATE, 
[INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


tes eee — collected 


orr 











Have You Money to Invest? 


No city offers better inducements for safe real es- 
tate investments than Denver, Colorado. Must of 
the property purchased by us for non-residents, dur- 
ing the last year, has advan from 50 to 100 per 
cent. Write for maps and references. 

$100,000 First Mortgage 8 per cent. city paper for sale 


R. W. SPEER & CO., Denver. Colo. 


8% LOANS 8% 


A few prime Loans running 5 years. Security am- 
pie. Interest and Principa promptly Lo ‘Mad pge 
only to reliable and energetic men. 
scription and Keferences. 


WILLIAM K. PALMER, 


Lock Box 79. Meade, Kansas, 


EDWIN D. INGERSOLL, 


DEALER IN 


DENVER REALESTATE 
JACOBSON BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
202 Broadway, New York, 


Cash Bargains a specialty 
Correspondence invited. "notorences furnished. 


J. M. JAMIESON & COMPANY, 


BEAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS. 
Office 1757 Champa St., Denver, Colo, 

Improved inside che reai estate a specia: : 

So anes and business blocks built and 
rente 

Capital invested faithfully and with greatest care 
in Dngeoves § inside or unimproved outside city prop- 
erty. 


8% REAL ESTATE 9% 
LOANS 


made only on productive city and farm property. 
tioo 7 security, pertect title, and SD rempt 
ayment of interest guaranteed, 
First Gace bank references. 


ress 
A.A. LLIAMS, 
105 East Main Street. Trinidad. Colorado. 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital. 
toe te oe Ly om oe = A eaten ity. 


THE Wicks 28 BAILEY | invesTMcwT COMPANY 


noe St., Denver, Cvio. 
Refesenses: THel INDEPENDENT. People’s Savings 
and Deposit Rank. Denve' 


JOHNSON, McLAUGHLIN & BROWN. 
First Mortgage Loans. 


Highest testimonials of standing. Thorovgh 
experience. = ss of interest. Choice West« rn 
investments. 


JOHNSON, “McLAUGHLIN & BROWN, 


Hastings, Neb. 
VAN LAW & GALLUP, 


Mortgages, Investment Securities, Real Estate 
DENVER, CO LORADO. 





























ear 


JOHN JAY Kwox. Pres &, Bs Cas ator. 
0.8 5. CARTE TER, V 
Tas nee oF "TE ‘grusct 








ASS ERHES Sek nt or e 
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WM. GORDON, 


Reai Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE OITY OF THE WORLD. 

ciayprayene 45,000 


Acts as agent capitalists In making safe and 
profitable AY Write for making mate - 





MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


-503 Delaware re St., | Kansas City, Mo. 


Fi saa LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
NK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL —- 
_ oo ual in 


make Eee. for 
bearing 6 per ce per cent. Tr cent. 
Refere: Wailea oe Of ai City; First 
National ‘al Bank of York; N onal Bank 


of Wan Maversox 1 Na 1 Bost 
FRANK N : OHIGK, Bresider't t a oa 


RD M. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 


“ There is more money made from the increased 
— of real estate from year to year, than in any 





seth many persons having sums of money 
from ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ,t 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS, realize 
that a few of their enterprising neighbors have 
chan zed their investments from small dividend 
paying securities to investme_ts in CHOICE prop- 
rties in thriving, growing Western Cities, and 
re receiving protits of from Fifteen to Fifty per 
cent. per annum, surely they wou!d not be slow 
to investigate the opportunities which KEA R- 
NEY, RASK A, offers, not only asa place 
of resid and busi but of Safe, Sound 
ecurity to an investor? 
How would you like to live in a community of 
12,000 souls, where good churches, bigh grade 
hools and pl t homes abound, having all 
the advantages and conveniences of modern 
cities, such as City Water works, Electric lights, Elec- 
tric street railways, Sewerage, Gas, Telegraph, Teie- 
phone, etc.. etc., at a 
igher altitude, with clear air, pure water and 
excellent drainage, and where fishing, boating, 
bathing and steam. boat riding can be indulged 
in? Kearney offers ali of the above. 

Our city also possesses the great advantages accru- 
ing to a community, having a large water power de- 
veloped and utilized for manufacturing purposes, 
and is destined to become the great manufacturing 
city of the Plains. Prices of real estate are iow, 
Actual values bigher Investigate and invest now. 

Experience and acquaintance with this section en- 
able us to make jadicious investments. 

Write for information to 


HENDERSON & SCOUTT. 
Kearney, Nebraska. 
Al EASTE*N AND | WESTERN REFERENCES. 











“It is vain to put wealth within the reach of him 
uho will not stretch out his hdnd to take.”—Dr. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


Ne. 41 Wall wee + New Vork. 








LOGA RAY, President. 


NC.MUR 
FRE K P. OLCOTT. Vice-President. 
HENRY C. HOPKINS, Ase istant Cashier. 


Transacts « General Bankirg Business 


What is better than a first Mortgage on 
O improved property in a growing city. 
O Loans placed at nine per cent., having 





for security property that is worth at 
least three times of amount loaned. 
Large business in this line, with years of ex- 
perience gives my clients best advantages. Corre 
spondence solicited. Best references furnished 


Cc. BROCKENBROUGH, Jr., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


PIERRE. | 


Phil. Armour, of Chicago, says: ** PIERRE will 
be the next large city in the Misseer Valley.” Pop- 
ulation to-d»v 5,000. one year ago 2,500. 

A wonderfully oe ‘country ieasery. abundant 
coal within @ to & m 

1 oy Capital of South ‘Dakota, which in 1888 raised 

i oshelsof wheat and 20,000(00 bushels of 
corn. A State too, that in 1870 haa 6,000 population 
and co-Gay has ever Une Thousand sunday- 


schoo 

PIERRE isto be to South Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska, Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
—_ aes that is, the commerciat and wholesale 
cente 


INVESTMENTS 


few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
oleae to a a lew year, will both please you 
aad surprise yo 
I guarantee any Spee a Dy of at least S per 
cent. per annum. pleased to correspond 
with parties thinking me antes investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 
RereRences—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
ates of Presbyterian College, Pierre. 
ev. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansville, N. Y. 
. Pettigrew, 0.3 senator from south Dakota. 
5 5. Tempieee, Pres. Nationa! Bank of Commerce. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


PAYS FROM 25 TO 100 nae , are. 
The city is growing very rapidly, a becom- 
fog the maoufarturing and Sting pt of the 

eRruAcs OAs, 6 per cent. 
per cent. 8 per cent. accord ing to the class ot 
Broperty and 1 location, First class Eastern and W 
ero re nerd 
M. CHANDLER, Dulsth, Minn. 


LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & CO. 


116 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
PROMOTERS AND NEGOTIATORS 


sotha eg Wrest 


Agents in 


J. 








spe 











ARLE 
BARE UR OF EE 


stern references {01 hes it a fred. Gor. 
Ege here eee 
NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 
De’ 





Short-time Notes, Instalment 
Cerrespondence Solicited, 
L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


. J. DEAN. 
W. 8. STREETER, 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Vice-Pres’ts, 





By reference toa of the United States and Can- 
ada’ you will see that DULUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and a by as 

a more than 300 MILES FAR ist 

T, ithas ibutary '. 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth is reas- 
in lation at the rate of near! THOU- 
SANDa year. 8 one such wonderful growth 
a rapid advance in estate Write for 
ma ter, invest, tall, x how much, 


and if you wish to 
and we wil send full inform 
E. LOVETT & CO., atwehe ye 
50 to 150 PER CENT. PROFIT 
CAN BE MADE win hele TO 850 
CUMULATIVx IY Set MENT COMPANY. 
C. E. RICHARDSON, 1°5 Palladio, Duluth, Mian. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of an. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
—- a Write for Particulars and Refer- 


Uv SiON. BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So, Dak. 


THE SIOUX COT ERY to AND INVEST- 
Ot A OWE. seein 


from Ham 
farmers six to nine months notes for cattle bought b 

them to be fed for market, taking ample security. 
The best references g ven. Correspondence solicited. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTAT 


Land witbin five miles from 
the center ef Denver ischeap- 

er than land the same distance f 

of ong city of its size an 














rom the center 


om three to 
Ma and fut Gaaatien pRB upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 


EQUITABLE |x 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Me sr pe a Juve 30th, 1890, 
ital subscribed........... 92-099. .000 00 








ald a 000 00 
Surpl - « 
ro 
Assets 11.488685 On 





6 Per Cent. Debentures. 
6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 


4 1-2and 5 Per Cent, Cortifieantes, ruvning 
hree months te two yea 


All Municipal, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missouri. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 


REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 


TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets.two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A lLicng ges Fim tenants, 
rental $275. Price $32.000. asb, balance 
time with & per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property will double in value in afew vears. 


can best be invested 

MONEY permanently in 

wrt. Texas Stocks 

ou Bonds, or for a short time in good Loans on 

Stocks and Bonds or in National Bank Cer- 

tificates of Deposit. The only company dealing 

in such securities is Financial Securities Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Send for its investment b 


references and pamphlet on Texas Banking. 

Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
BP nccccsonccnsct essences 

In 1888 its population 
CRONIES, 8 iicX cdc ndcenhanuacee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 


It is a Railroad Center. 
It s a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It ‘has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 











900 


Oo 
Tee Nor’ vEsTERN EEN INVESTME COMPANY, 
" 
wn. 8. WILLIAMS. Hartf ~ “Sonn. 





THE COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
OF KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 


pays @ ver cent, interest on savings deposits, Correspondence solicited . 


r 2d, 1890: 


ores 
and other cash items.. 9914 74 
changes for Clearing- 
phabbscshddhobcesdbecvonsd 827;274 (4 
from banks...... 497,660 74 


bankers... .........- --ssse00+ 
Redemption fae with U. 
Treasurer (5 percent. of ie 


U 
other than 
un 


o 

Surplus 

Undivided prof fits, Met. ..........06 
— 
Indtviduals. 


x ational ban te 
State banks and ais. 
e- 








Demand certificates ‘ 
obrtitied checke. 20000000001 webs él 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
WAGE i sbantice’ dcbduboscceeteus 45,054 30 
10,141,581 08 


Sy, tts eee 06 
COUNTY OF NEW 
“i. 3 "RUDERICE B. SCHENCK, Casbier of the above- 
med lemnly swear L t 
ment is true, tothe Aye ot m 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ith day ‘of 
work ee” Notary Publi: AS ¥ Count nt 
y ic, N. Y¥. ty. 
cites iis 


GNSE Ww LEAMAN 
G CRO .SMAN, Directors. 
WM, P. ST. JOHN, ‘ 








IVER NATIONAL BANK at New 
rk, inthe State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness Uctober 2d, 1890. 


BREEAM OR THE CONDITION OF THE 
0 




























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. $840,956 40 
Overdrafts secured and unsecured 157 47 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 250.000 00 
Stocks, securities. claims, etc. $7,025 00 
Due from other national banks... 52,383 18 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 1965 08 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures.. 0,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid......... 6,399 36 
miums on U. S. bonds......... 41,000 U0 
eee and other cash tems. 19,599 43 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 99,641 97 
Bilis of other banks.............- 8,742 Ov 
Fractional a eed Coneaey. ni 
apes. x 250,082 iO 
Legal-tender notes. . 82,460 00 
Redemption fund with U.S: Treasurer 
(3 per cent. of circulation)............0.+ 11,250 00 














00 

27 

400 00 

idends unpaid... ..........-++«.0++ $e “ 
niteidwat dlepostis i rw to check 1,116,845 91 
Demand certil! posit. 13,734 26 
Certitied checks.......... ...--.++ 54,896 97 
Reserve for tax@S..........ccsecessescesese 4,522 00 
Se ee $1,797,062 85 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
NEW CL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemmy swear that the above 
"> po is true, to the tof my knowledge and 


Z. E. NEWELL. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me. this 7th day of 


October, 18%. WILBUR F. SMITH. 
Notary uublie, N. ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 
CAARLES JENKINS, 
WM. PHELPS, Directors. 
RAYMOND JENKINS. 





EPORT OF TRE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL SUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 

BANK, at Ne v York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of busin ss, October 2d, 1890: 









i sane oa 

Loans and discounts...........05 -sseee ees $1.407,542 96 
Overdrafts, ——— y and unsecur: a 159 79 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50.000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc. 991 
Due from other national banks. ° 24.815 62 
Due from state banks and bankers..... 4,757 63 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtures... 00u 
Current expenses a~ — BREE « cvesee 10,279 87 

miumson U 3S. bonds...........-seee0+ 12,000 00 
Checks and other oy items peoce 2 4 
Exchanges for Clearinz-house. 71 060 37 
Bills of other banks... .........+...-ssesseees 10,220 00 
$e paper currency. ni nd as 

755.474 50 





Specie, 
Legal-tender notes . 
Redemption fund with U.S. ‘Treasurer 


(5 per cent. of circulation).......... ..... 2.250 00 








95 

. 144 76 

152 23 

ks e . os 

Cashier's checks outstanding.. ° oo 
Due to other nationai banks............... 81,196 79 
pede cocnanencescongecs covcesongscese $2,831,486 ot 


CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


YORK, s8.: 

I, ° . CHASE, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 

statement is true to the best of 7 knowledge and be- 

lief. wM CHASE, Cashier. 

een and sworn to — me vais = 

October, 189). RY W. KEN 

Notary. Public, N. Y County. 
Corvect—Astens: 


. @ upeneeess ) 


SILBER 
JouN WILKIN 


RAYS HARBOR 


Washington. The Duluth of the Pacific Coast, 


RAILROAD TERMINUS sow eine pushed 
through 


‘Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK. 


day of 


{ Directors. 























[October 16, 1890, 
MISSOURI TRUST CO,, 


SEDALIA, MO. 





was Lirae orpaninns, in ader the ex. 
govern ine Compa ni 

only company —o Sone rai authorized 

Frese nd Curater of estates, 

id-up garieal lus. 
uri only. 

attention given to tnvesting Chu aX and Enna 

FRB, 6 ees. hen ys ns 
invest. 


Write: for ‘particulars and references. 


pordssiieandfermces 
Fairhaven serene x et Satie 


t Term 
Great Noutbery Manitoba Wg 1 ns ~~ 


vited. HAMIL aaa) ee 








on 
residence wili be ‘ei in the 


Spring. 
a Bargain. a a most beautiful piece of propert 
oe $43,000, worth BOLD. Pe F epcomty, 


MYERS & WHIPPLE, 
DULUTH. MINN, 









S. bonds to 
Othe: stocks an 197,961 95 
Due fro 2,448,881 72 


Due ‘from state 
__ ba 784,216 34 





__ 2230 00 
Dian on tds ic cvccoveneccccesconsccccncess $28,316,446 22 








Mactetcoccnpcoubsdeisdubode tgueboh coe 45,000 
ee aac ge 11,659 ou 
individual deposits subject to check..... 12 425,358 51 

mand certificates of deposit. e 56,167 05 
Certified checks................ 1,161,156 68 
Due to other national banks.. Bow, 682 69 
Due to state and private banks 

_ 2,521,766 59 





‘otal 28,516,446 22 
ee NEW YORK, CITY anv Soumee ‘oF haw 


1, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the American 
Exchange National Bank, of New York, do soi- 
emnly swear that the above peemnans is true to 
the best of ny anne and belie: 

WARD BURNS. Cashier. 
Sworn toand subscribed ase me — to m Gay ° 
October, 1890. ives Was 
A... Public, New: York Co 


Ss D. BABCOC 
BAYARD CUTTING, 
DUMONT Cc LARK E, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
= hate of New York, at the close of business, u cto- 
r 2d, 


Directors. 



















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............---esseeees B21.755 03 
Overdrafts, secured and eaeeceses. #5 23 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 1.000 04 
Stocks, securities, c:aims, etc.... 281,708 44 
Due from other national banks. . 429,610 11 
Due from state banks and bankers...... 38.427 61 
Hanking-house, furniture and fixtures... $0,000 Ou 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 5.000 00 
Current capone and taxes paid. ° 14,977 30 
Checks and other cash items..... 19,255 74 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.... . os 243.514 5° 
Bills of other banks............--.-esse+00 9,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and s 
BBoe cccccvcccecccecccccccccccccssccccetece 250 08 
GEER daca cosdeasnees 619,833 vu 
Legal-tender 159,903 00 
emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
DORR ccccoccdccccesevcencoccccseccoceccece $4,590,576 06 

Capital stock paid in 000 ¢ 
Surplus fund.......... 100,000 00 
Unaivided profits. . 210,221 38 
National bank-notes 37,060 60 
Dividends 2.214 Ou 
ndividual —— subject to cn 2,817,404 0 
Demand yo cates of deposit. 7,0 84 
Certitied checks......  ....+++..- 78,997 24 
Cashier’s choce outstanding.............. 1 uz 31 
Due to other national banks............... 286,924 15 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 449,357 34 
Tt oe: anit eaeh enn siaaninnedin $4,590, as (6 


Total 
STATE on) New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

1, GEORG# E. SOUPR, Cashier of the above- 
named a : mao lemnly swear that the rt state- 
ment is true, to the best of my naowatee and belief. 

. SOUP GR. Cashier. 


Subsorines and sworn to ‘Solero met this 8th cay of 
October, W.C. KIN 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest 


* JOHN NIX, 
HARRY sICBRIDE, ¢ Directors. 
JOHN RK. WATEKS, ) 





MERCHANTS’ aes BATION AL 
NK at New York. in oy State of New York, at 
the close ot sentneas,) October zd 18%. 
OURCES. 


RE itech OF zen. Co On OF THE 


janes and discounts 
{ts, secureo and unsec’ 
United States bonds to secure etreula- 


$3,571,554 53 
1,064 62 






Exchanges for en 
Bitls of other banks...........-... 
weenie. paper currency ni 



















hapencocse.ce 585,916 50 
qo eattend “50,790 00 
Redemption. Tund” with Unit-d States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circula:ion).. 2,250 CO 
cbs cSitpne vodedvidpwudtuhesdevcssbbs $5,224,421 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............ >. Jains 600.000 00 
ven us fund ae Ri) my) 
ites cea 4 Profits outstanding. . 43 40 Qu 
Individual depo its sub; rer 2,074,482 *0 
ificates of deposit... ove Lol U0 
Certifi ch sects bs 005 29 
Cashier's checks ouopentin: 1942 62 
to other oa 1,202.é¥1 75 
Due to state banks and bankers “616,512 4 al 
Tota’. pe 4421 in 
STATE oF New ‘Yors, Coux or EW : 
1, name N 8. oaPuai Cs tahier oe anove 
aur irueto the Ruse’ my knowledge and 
. §. APGAR, jer. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me Anis Oh day 
Wetober, 


Writtam D. Pao, Notary F Paste, 





EERE [even 








October 16, 1890.] 
BIEhs" AND TRADERS NATIONS 
of Ree Api YORK. at I State 


can the 2d day 








notes 
netemeaes on fund | with U.S. Treasurer 
an 5 pet cent” on circula- 





oe bank ch 
Dividends 
iibsa<tnccnpcesconsocecesce an CRA, 428 86 


2,307 54 
187,359 54 


81,173 73— 9,880,289 67 
Due toother national banks.... ........ ++ 10,096,727 81 
Une SO CtaS OBS Sunvete Hames ane bank 
4,079,878 16 


Total... - $°0.561 “a 21 
STATE OF NEw YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
L EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the import- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of = Yor 4 
solemnly swear that the above state tru 
the os of my knowledge ana belief, aoe that | the 
schedules on back of the repo:t have been carefully 
filled out tand fully and correctly Pt oe 4 the true 
state of the several eeeers therein co! 
EDWA D TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and pe, hale me = _ day of 
October, 1890. ois GRCNH 
Notary Public, Co. of New York. 
Correct—Attest : 


E. H % ERASING IR., ) 
R. TOW NSEND, 
H. O HULBE RT, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK, at New York 





Directors. 





in the State of New York, at the phy of business 
October 2d, 1890: 























RESOURCES. 
2,919,930 25 
ou 
1) 
218,908 12 
961 96 
26,227 42 
19, 46) 84 
nds 52,100 (0 
Checks and other eash items.. $7,868 13 
Exchanges for ‘Clearing-nouse. 3,037 $1 
Bills of other ba 20 00 
Fractional 
nickels 58 7 
ic cccaseccscces . 
-tender . 
U. 3. certiticates of d 
pega tenders 
~ emption y mae : pas 
reasurer rcent of cir- 
culation). oe S evekeubeesoees 2.250 00 
Due trom U. 3s. Treasurer 
other than 5 per cent. re- 
emption fund).........+..++- 
————_ $1,978,818 45 
RR td goth SA tl 2 $5,636,557 O1 
LIABILITES. 
Capital pe oes in 000 00 
eer lus fund............+ 115,000 GU 
vided p — “Sasa aiaee 1,090 26 
Natio mal Sisivanses outstanding... 42,900 00 
wine ad Mi ccccocccsoccccscscce cooce 32 Ww 
vidual deposits subject to 
Fig $1,650,007 00 
106,661 71 
322,085 46 
Casnier’s checks 7,782 OL 
\ nited States de 1h 000 Wu 
Due to vther nat =~ "banks. 1,444,995 11 
Due to state banks and bank- 7 
PB. cccoccccddedcsevev’ csevcedece 1,196,052 96 
—— $4, 534 25 25 


WORE ccccccs 2c _sccccccccrcccccccerccce $5,604,557 701 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY on NEW YORK, 38.: 
I, STUART G. —— Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do po oe that the nbete 
~~ ave! is "crue, © 4 the it of my knowledge and 


SrUART G. NELSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 


October, 1890. C. R. S¥YMMES. 
Notary Public (No. 4), N. Y. Co. 
Correct—Attest : a 
8. T. HUBBARD, JR., { Directors 
HENRY ALLEN, 





N 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF T iz 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at 
York, in the rae of New York, at the close of busi. 


RESOURCES. 


ness, ‘Octover 2d, I 







U: S. bonds to secure deposits . 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc.. 
Due from other national banks. 





Exc rye for Cl i A a8 #3 3 
‘or Clearing-house. y 
Bills of other banks. 5,400 00 


Redemption fund with U 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 





LIABILITIES. 
Semel stock paid in 
urplus fund 

















Its. 
pal oes. 2,004,676 80 
Dus to state banks and bank- = 
bepnssiivedess caconedheesoccds 1,570,941 37 
I 


357,708 55 


Tunica talcnssttnncerscesnntasurenstbens $6,520,158 64 
STATE OF NEW York. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

H. C. HOPKINS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnl ome that the above statement is 
true, to the best y knowledge am and belief. 

H. HOPKINS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to petore me this 8th day of 
October, 1890. 
JOHN J. MCAULLIFFE, Hotery P Polis, 


ao. 3. 
Correct—Attest : 
E: 6: SOnnay, { irectors 
T, W. PEARSALL, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








ww York in of Ni fork, 
Se 0} AT BY, Pence iow 





LIABILITIES, 


Capital stock d in 
Ss r nos hae 













STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY. 0 OF NEW YORK, 8s.; 
1, CHAR! ks M. FRY, President of the Bank of New 
York, National Bank Association, do solemn! 
swear that the above nt is true to the best o} 
knowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
October, 1890. HANSON C, GIBSON, 
(SAL) Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Correct—A 


. M. rey. President, ) 
Directors. 





Re2ks off HE Con Ol TiIeN OF THE 


E 

CITY OF NEW YORK, at New York. in the state of 

— i at theclose of business on the 2d day of 
r, " 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. + $1,708,566 01 
Overdrafts ......... 457 46 
U. 3. bonds to sec 
value), 4 per cents.. 
Stocks. securities, clains, ete. 474 00 
Due from other national banks 374 54 
Uue from state and private banks and 
BRITE 000s ccceccccesncsocsccconsescsges 82,819 00 
Banking-ho pcccesncence cescccese coccese 325,000 00 
Other seal estate and m mortgages owued, W877 62 
urren nses and taxes 18,940 29 
Preminn oo bonds for circula 10,000 00 
Checke and other cash items.............. 240 
changes for Clearing-house.. 162,524 00 
Bills of other banks.................+-++++: 
tional paper currency, nickels and 
798 38 
Gold Treasury 
siiver dollars ée 
Fractional aver coin.. 





Legal-tender n 
United States "certificates of deposit for 
aap tame notes (Sec 5,198 Rev. 
Redeuption fund with U.S. treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cireula- 


Pocccseshagess igeee .onee wadepdecdsecces 
MEM. o ncemaponceubocccnedsocsnpegsteacus 
pagename 

Capital stock —y pobdetaedesueowsionse.s 

Undivided profits. ....... 0 .-.ssccceseseeeees 

Coegetns wate received from Comp- 
AAlitpchdtins det bs <édnectcodddsedeseeees 45,000 00 
piviaenda unpaid. 2,062 80 







— deposi 
to check.. 








posit...... 
Certitied checks... ° 

hier’s checks outstanding. 4,172 49— 1,435. = 67 
EE Mi adivencsesdstggcheeyeobecsosscesoucee 100 00 
Due to other national banks.............. 730. 203 95 
Due to state private banks and 

I 40h tn a0 Sine wsntens s0kcddceensens 83,020 78 

ee EE ee $3,186,912 28 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK. 33s.: 
I, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of “TheTradesmen’s 
National Bank of the Ci 2 New York,’ do solemnly 
swear that the above sta’ nt is true, to the best of 


VER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Swern to re ond niduiied before me this 7th day of 


October, 
Ax —, F aM ye , 
otary Public, Kings 
Correct—Attett: on 
HENRY CAM PBELL, } Directors. 


EPORT OF THE C€ CARTON oF. THE 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL K, at New 

York, in A State of New York, at ties a of busi- 
ness October 2d, 1890: 


























RE! 

Loans and discounts $3,895.178 09 
8. bonds to secure circulation 50.000 
tocks, securities, claim~, etc 188,738 84 
Due from other National bank: 182,183 26 
Due from State banks and oan 32 943 78 
Banking-nouse, furniture and fixtures... 885.000 UU 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 200,000 00 
Curr: nt expenses and taxes paid 27,5384 75 
Premiums on U.S. bonds .......... 1.812 30 
Checks and other cash items . 19,757 46 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 2,228 882 62 
Biils of other banks........-...-0.005 2,009 00 

vrectionel Paper currency, nickels and 
‘i laiinvbnintiareustettaadlionananhipeined . 110 re 

pecie pegumeasonniecsounnesh eseesccencsopeetse 456,585 » 

Legal-tender notes....  ....c...sess0+ pa 55,422 00 

oy * C eeromen of depos’ r legal- 
 oneitenenees amen: ecocomeanepenseae 120,000 00 

Redemption tund with 0. easurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)..............- 2.250 00 
io ccenconcnceconscusnqnnpecengereiosccs $8,816,378 85 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock. $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund. 200,000 00 
Undivided pro: 144,881 87 
petcea’ ag 87,940 00 
Dividends unpaid.................+« 7,849 92 
ideal de = subject to cneck 2,101,834 54 
Remand — ticates of deposit....... 9955 4 
ash ler’s or outstanding.......... ot 
e to other Nationa! banks...... 69 
Due to State banks and bankers o4 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF K, 88.: 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
am the abo’ 


10" 
A . TIM ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day ‘of 
October, 1890. EO. H. Co 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN T. AGNEW, 


FREDERIC TAYLOR, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. Conmectionut Trustees, 


Directors. 














- Zwooutore, ete.,can invest in these bonds. 


RE, ee SURE | RESRAR SE THR URAL 








(1465) 














ON i OY TRE THE 


le the State of A -EERAG oot 
business 















1,*32,560 55 
28,000 00 
7,270 1 
7,945,243 00 
notes am 1,006,107 00 
U. 8. Treas (om 
5 per cent. redemption ). . 16,000 00 
Due irom collector of customs... 2 50,000 00 
DORR. 00 ccccce ss sibvanbisiess didsabasocd $35,344,322 26 
Cues - ja ameLIT ine. a 
apital stock paid in $500, 
Surplus fund..... 6,000,000 00 
Undividea profits. 437,669 61 
State bank 10,874 00 
Dividends ui 7,525 00 
Individuals deposits subject 
Gi daseshisoess shieces $20,616,415 31 
Demand certificates of de- 
Moencgocoscnetcssescesoces 1,269,311 88 
Riasésavercesse 244,321 14 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Wicchnsins Fabslsebisananciens 182,522 99 
———_ 2,811,571 27 
Due to other national bunks. . . 500,704 99 
Due to state and private 
PRM vcoiscccesccaseceeses cocseccccccaca 1,921,037 39 
dish sign sdabsike sehanabeith ch¥ret tines aes 6 


Total sy 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY 0 
WM. J. oA Jr., Cashier a the Chemical 
National Bank of New York: di do golessnly eweee that 
the Soeak ae eee a tru 
edge and belief. 
Sworn to and @ientbed 
October, 1890. 


Correct—Attest: 


ROOSEVELT 
FREDERIC W.STEVENS, ‘ Directors. 
_ ROBERT GOELET, 


knowl- 
J. QUINLAN, Jr.. "Gash er. 
bed before me this lth day of 
pw'p P Brown, 
Notary Public. Kings County. 





ATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
ANK, at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
close of business, October 24, 1890: 


RESOURCES. 


RepoM OF THE COND'TION OF THE 



















8 “ - 
Banking-house, furniture and fixtares i 207,300 20 
Current expenses and taxes paid 14,023 05 
miums on U.S. bonds........... 23.293 75 
Ceeeke and other rn dy. hedbece oer 4 
changes for ~-house....... t 
Bills of other bankS................ssssseees 7,049 00 
vrosee mal paper currency, nickels and 
hadnipvestaunesonqgnees egnqonaeapeonces 230 01 
besegoacesegecoce «o ensecper 768,128 
pong aren 107,613 WO 
Redemption fund with U. reasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............-.+«. 11,250 00 





ie SUS SORRIFIN 


the 3 on Yort- ot the close 






Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... oa 
U.S. bonds to secure ones année 1 58. wo 
U. 8. bonds to secure deposits... 58 720,000 00 
Stocks, securities, judgments, c 10 
Due from other national ba 1,185,697 19 
Due from state banks and bankers. 








mS... . ai 
hanges for Clearin house.. ‘ 
ills of other banks. . = ebeen ssteapee goes 14.475 00 
ae paper currency, nickels and 















94 68 
141 rey 1 
183.938 60 
2,250 00 
__ 100,000 00 00 
$17,357,750 67 730 67 
LIABILITIES. 
Cogtial | paid in 
su ~~ _Sreesepeeyes 
Uni aided EREsccccca seencgedsnee 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 
we  , Seni i 
incevieent deposits subject 
CROs one 0 0000006 se :000 $5,808,001 83 
Demand certificates of de- 
i tedehesadedet-ecenanehs 585,631 92 
Certified checks. 962,661 98 
Cashier’s checks outsta 
eo eeccccccpecscecces 167,745 14 





in, 
United States deposi 791,575 SL 
Due to other F-. mo § banks 4,087,803 95 


Dee recurs bennsees Seek - 
pabnegheene cesieu- eonne presse 1,129,032 25—13,582,502 08 
eee $17,857,750 €7 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88. 


I, BRAYTON [VES, President of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above pproment is 
true to the best o my knowledge and beli 

RKAYTON IVES, Tresident 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th = ‘ot 

October, 1890. 


(Signed) w. Masne 
yh Pab 
Correct ~ ange 
WILLIAM. N. COLER, J ‘ 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, Directo s. 
Cc. J. CANDA 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
October 2d, 1890: 















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts «+» $2,850,918 15 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatio ° 50,000 00 
Due from other national banks 247,880 16 
Due from state banks and bank 38.095 89 
iking-house i 274.000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 1.800 
Current vy a and taxes paid......... 14,57 51 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............00..+5 9,812 50 
Checks and her ¢ cash items..... 77 110 50 
Exchanges for Sparing-neuse.. R 215,247 83 
Bilis of other banks..............0sseeceeees 3,000 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





ih cnemmkredhesneuees, 0+ 
= EE, cannons 
Redemption fund with U 
per cent. of circulation). . 




















INE venanccncecdcnssoncecsenecee e2ceceie $4,357,773 52 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 00 
ate us fund............ noes oo 
Undivided prowits............025 cesces 38 
Dertified ct pecccoscnceoos. co 800 National bank-notes outstanding. . 00 
Cashier’s va outstanding. 548 Sta k-notes outstanding 00 
Due to other national banks..... 571.887 47 Dividends unpaid..............0.000++ O41 45 
Due to state banks and bankers. 355,874 ndividuai deposits subject to check 985,988 79 
Demand certificates of deposit ....... 105,410 42 
OO ci entcsctnesctgibcowes cocvninee sé $5,453,903 71 Certitied CNECKS.........0..4. .seeseee ° 26.097 13 
STATE OF N. FY YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: Due toother national banks......... . 28,819 27 
1, ISAAC H. W. ALKER, Cashier of the above-named Due to state banks and bankers. . 87,178 41 
bank, do solemnly swear “that the above is | Suspense account..............6. se. 20,971 17 

true to the best of my peoviedees and belief. Set aside for oa and county taxes. 10 000 C0 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

7 and sworn vo before me this 8th .— I SE aS Ot 4.3.57, 773 52 52 


ARLE KAMP, 
Notary = Kings County. 
Certificate filed -¥ New York County. 

Correct--Attes' ins 


. H. JR., 
wh. ROCKEFELLER, Directors. 
JOHN T, WILLETS, 





Rave OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at New York, in the State of New York. at the 
close of business, October 2d. 1890: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........sssseeeeeees $3,940,280 7 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 7,359 
United States bonds to secure cure circuiation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, claims, etc 128,790 77 
Due from other national banks. 761,114 74 
Due from state banks and banke: 29.908 50 
Furniture and fixtures............ 5,000 00 
Otner real estate, and mortgages 170 995 47 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 3,081 88 
Premiums on Siecstnsesecenscece 10,187 50 
Checks and other cash item’ $6380 5t 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 799,176 52 
Bilis of other banks... ........ 1,687 00 
Fractional per CUEPEROT 


— and cents.... .....+. 25 48 














2.250 00 
WR cc csscesccccsess secccctssvccsoonsces $7,012,733 00 
LIABILITIES 

Capital SOCK, POI ID. ....ccccccccccccccesces $1,000,000 00 
oop us fund........ -...+. 000 

Undivided profits.........-...s.s0-++ 74,092 87 
National banik-notes outstanding... 45,000 

Reserve fOr tAXeS..........sceesves sessees 10,000 00 

individual Am “4 subject 


chec 
Dement certificates 


Certified checks 
= checks outstand- 9 
ecnanessnenmbancannevens® 55,727 09 — 2,166,926 42 
Due to other national banks 2,833,558 64 
ar —" pits state banks and bank- ‘ 
eebseeetcssovenseosecccoee 683,155 07 — 3,516,713 71 
NE vi cacy cocsethes 044000 cokncenen Gots. 012, a: 00 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
1, HENRY CHAPIN, JR.. Cashier a. _ above- 
named bank, do solemniy swear that th 
ment is true, to the best of my knowl and belief. 
HENRY CHAPIN, R., Cashier. 
Subseriped and sworn to uetore me this = day of 


October, 1 ENE DéL 
Notary Public, New York ¢ Uounty. 
Correct—Attest: 
g. BUCKHOUT, 


.A.V.P 
JOHN W. STERLING, 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


m facilities p . securing a choice line of farmers’ 

g fo rom six to nine months, and se- 

wares by cattle being fattened for market, afford 
every eiement of security and investigation. 





Directors. 





vings Bank, 

Battle Creek. lowa; the First Ute Bank, Ute, lowa: 
=e mn, State y~ yy —— bw Bank of 
waning, owa; the tate » Bank, 

Emersot Neb. is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 per cent. Thet est of ref- 
erences given. Correspendeuce solicited. 


T Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
and Seattle, Send stamp to 











Seattle, Wash. 


Total - $43 
as i a New YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38.: 
| a TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
v ‘io solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my anoqent and belief. 
TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn e Ghose we Y this rhe day of 
. M 


October, 1890. Ok, 
bay Public. 
Correct—Attest: 





W.H. OAKLEY, 

ROBERT save, Directors. 

CHAS. H, WHEELER, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF TH 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at NewYork, fn 
the State of tw York, at the close of business, 


October 2d, 1890. 
RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts...........cccccseeee ae $6,710,241 92 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ....... 332 32 
U. 8. bonds to secure a aga pdetoccane 
U.S. bonds to secure deposits.............. 
Stocks, securities, indgmenta, claims, etc. 
Due from other national banks 





EE PE 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 
Current expenses epee aenee paid. 
Prewiums en U.S. 
noone and other ou 
xchanges for Cle -house 
Bills of other ban 
a A “currency, nickels and 
cen’ 











"262. 213 00 
190,000 ¢0 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 4 
(5 per cent, of circulation).............+++ 2,250 00 
TR a cccdsccccocconenponesens doqacccseses $11,451,167 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Geotail omy paid in.. 






ndividual depo iis ‘sub. aA check 





Demand = wg of deposit..... 13,605 00 
Certitied checks.... .....-c.+ss+++ eee = 144,445 78 
Cashier's ete saisiainie Fesacsan neat 523 27 
United States deposits............  sssseeee 79,357 81 
Deposits of U. 8S. disbursing officers...... 2.705 O01 
Due to other national banks.............. - 3,041,903 44 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 787,150 35 
WR no ccocnnnzacecesesecossoscnsepnscacs 11,451,167 89 
opars OF Ngyw YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 83: 
I, be ARD SKILLIN, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do he best 9 swear that the above si 


Subscribed and aout _“ Rohn me this sth day 
of October, 1890. WILLIAM H. CHAPMAN 
Notary Public 
Correct—Attes 


WM, L. STRONG 


WOODBURY LAG DON, { Directors. 
WM. A. WHEELO 


in rm ey A Fone 
eas, realty. 

w. GIFFORD. 
General Agent, 


PITTSBURG TOWN CO., Pittsburg, Kan. 








STATEor WASHINGTON 


@ FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


1 8%9%,10%. 3 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 





lm aan ele) 
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BR ULE RES Fest 








RESOURCES. 
and discounts.............. ones auaee $16,674,861 
tts, d te 4.872 
bonds to secure circulation. in 
1.) eee st 
bankers....... lz 
. $8.000000" 
« ee || 
4,762,837 Sy 
M1171 12,078.008 «0 
ption fund with United States 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 








chec! - $10,819,892 22 
Demand certiiicates of “de- - 


pecensbaanovebehde: bo0bi0b6 30.752 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. _ 279,281 
Due to other national banks.. 9,415,950 ie 
Due to state banks and bank- 


_ 91,178 6 

Deposits held f ~~ ihaecaes Sb 
or acce WMCOOB. ww 2s cesses . 

Relerve for taxes. ” 50,67 32 32 


Total nee 175,68 90 30 
as or aay YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 

i, CHAS “ge hee Ee Ue, Cashier of che ‘above- 

named ee do solemnly swear that the above 
aaa is true to the best of my knowledge and 


CR ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me thts sth day of 
October, 1890. G. FANNING, 
Notary Public, Kings Co, Certificate tiled in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. EDWARD SIMMONS, 


san G. CANNON, 
RNELIUS N. BLIs&, 


Directors. 





BF THE CONDITION OF THE 
PARK BANK. New York City, at 
ess Ucto 2d, 1890: 


"RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. 





«+ $18,796,648 53 
8,346 26 








le 873,550 50 
Legal-tender notes........ .......-. aves $22,181 00 
* 19,000 


















Dividends unpaid 
Padividual its subject to check. . 
Demand toad ofa posit. 186 
Certitied checks....... 554 0 lv 
Cashier’s ae eocese 74 
Due to other national banks. - La, ‘ba 16 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
bodes ccc dpocdnccbosedencescnccetecceceeabs 8,510,097 £0 
WOO. nacsvotecsriivdges dice scdbdibageavis 551 52 
STATE or NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
3. HICKOK, Cashier of the N 1 


Park Bani nk, N. Y. City,do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true,to the best of my knowledge 





and belief. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Goatier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6 h day of 
October, 1890. A. Ma 
Nota ry Public, Kin Co. 
Certificate tliea in New York. 
Correct—Attest: 
ARTHUR LEARY, 
te a al Directors. 
GEO. 8, HAK 
EPORT OF FEES Gon PAF ION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, at 
























New York, in the State of New A rk, at the close of 
business October 2d, isu: 
_nBsOU RCES. ” 

$9,528,258 8A 

2,288 04 

Ww 

52u,u00 00 

. ae si 

117,445 «0 

Satiking-house, furniture and qurares., 687,684 16 

Current expenses and taxes paid 26,285 72 

Premiums on U.5. bonds. ye, 550 00 

‘ 18,792 36 

1,198,398 12 

2RAT8 OO 

201 83 

3,654,108 50 

165,084 UU 

2,250 00 

$18,167,182 94 

Capital — JAD tTiEs $1 @ 
a) stock paid in...........+.. 500,000 
=e us fand......... 500,000 

Undivided profits. ...........-+++++ o 508.527 42 

National oe outstanding........ 25,370 OU 

Dividends unpald............ s+  aeseee 21,322 5D 

dividual rr, its — to check.. 8,029,172 96 

mand ce’ icutes of deposit 195,558 58 

Dertitied checks............... 497,056 OL 

Cashier's checks outstandin, 187,878 51 

nited tes deposits......... 570,000 00 

Due to other national bauks....... e+» 8,641,915 92 

Due to state banks and bankers.......... 2.489,726 04 








WR nccces cagnedcdeciesiccsciosccccncess 18,167,182 94 
a OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

E. H. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
nena. do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know] 


N, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this = 
October, 1890. LISHA BK. CA 
Notary Public, a. Y. “Seats. 
Correct— Attest: 
JOHN JAY KNOX 


GEO. B. CA 
Ww. a. TILCINOMAST, 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Company are recog- 
nized by Eavensees seeking perfect t 
of high rate of interest, as among the ss safest invest- 
ments offered to the public. 

rs 


& Son, New York City, 
Co., New York City. 


{ Directors. 





F.D.@ of the National Safe Deposit Com 
F.A. ycaie .. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Banks and Investors throughout 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
i. A. COFFIN. Treasurer. 





SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Breadway. 
Ketrence threugh the Bank. 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 45 and 47 WALLSTREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 
focoure and is authorized to act as guardian OF 


tate court, 
pow ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


Bypste 
3 
4 
F 
& 





WILLIAM 

D. WILLIS JAMES. ALEXANDER E. ORR. 

OHN A. STEWART, WriiiaM H. MAcy, JR.. 

8CO. G. y, WM. D, SLOANE. 

OUN HARSEN KHOADES, GUSTAV H. SCHW 
ANSON PH STOKES, FRANK LYMAN.Brooklyn 
@no. HENRY WARREN. GEORGE I. VI 
GEORGE BLIss. wm. WaLoonr ASTOR. 





8 Per Cent. Dividends. Pree of Taxes. 


Union 
Investment 
Companv. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Offers $500,000 of ie Saaenes of Capital 
NATIONAL BANK 
$450,000 = i a at ay and 
Business of Portland. $50.00 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circula's with full _ 
NION INVESTMENT CO. 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


References : 
Amer‘can Nationa] Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention ¥ *- safe ont 
reliable ~~ to invest your money. ent. te 
braska, is a growin, Coy in the West me will the 
largest manufactu ne chy Se tween Omaha and Den- 
ver, owing to its large rpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric pale in operation and 
under construction. ten mil 
miles of water mains 

to 12,000 po) 
ie and pi 





es of sewer and twent: 
. Kearney aap grows from 3, 
lation in five years. For full particu- 
ted maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


DENVER. 


Invest now and receive quick profits, 


We invest capital, sell bonds and secured 6, 7, and 8 
per cent. paper, and negotiate loans for non-residents. 

Hundreds have made money under our direction 
and have never seen the property. 


Write us for opportunities. References: National 
Banks of Denver. 
Wolfe, Webb and Chittenden Investment Company, 
912 17th St. 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


TARIFF and tariff influences have been 
the chief feature of interest in the dry 
goods trade during the week. As already 
reported foreign goods in some instances 
have been advanced at once in response 
to the higher duties, altho it is absolutely 
certain that they were imported under 
the old rates. In other lines no change 
has been made up to the present time, 
but higher rates are reported probable in 
the nearfuture. There is thus an uncer- 
tainty, an irregularity in the foreign 
goods department that might be expected 
to have a bad effect on business; but as an 
improving demand is reported buyers are 
evidently disposed to take the situation 
on its merits and make the best of it. In 
domestic goods there is no material 
changein prices, but the tone is generally 
strong. Coming at the close of one sea- 
sop and before the next is inaugurated, 
the effect of the tariff on domestic pro- 
ductions has been minimized; but manu- 
facturers and agents look forward to an 
improvement in values later on. Busi- 
ness has continued fairly good during the 
week and better than the average experi- 
ence for this time of the year would 
have indicated as probable. Distribution 
throughout the country must be progress- 
ing without much of acheck as, notwith- 
standing the unusual freedom with which 
buyers stocked up and ordered ahead 
during the past two or three months, 
duplicating orders still come to hand 
freely and of considerable volume. Ac- 
counts from traveling salesmen are 
rather less favorable from the cotton 
States owing to late heavy rains having 
caused some damage but from other parts 
of the country they are still quite cheer- 





butas to the outlook for next season. 
Collections are satisfactory throughout. 
COTTON GOODS. 
The demand for such staple cotton 
goods as drills, sheetings and shirtings has 
been irregular. Brown sheetings were 
in good request by exporters and convert- 
ers buttakenin small lots only by job- 
bers. Drills are well sold up; but at the 
moment quiet, while bleached shirtings, 
cambrics, cotton flannels, corset jeans, 
and sateens moved steadily in moderate 
lots. The tendency of prices is rather 
against buyers, but no quotable advance 
can be noted. Jobbers have had a fairly 
good week in regular store trade, and 
several additional drives have been 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
Spring and summer goods prominently in 
favorduring the past season are still in 
request, and both commission houses 
and jobbers are recipients of free orders 
for woven wash dress fabrics, white 
goods, fast black cotton dress goods, and 
summer underwear and hosiery. Print 
cloths are firm at 3 5-16-. per yard for 
64x64's and 2ic. per yard for 56x60’s as 
quoted at Fali River, but Providence sell- 
ers are said to be offered 64x64’s at 3 5-16. 
less 4 per cent. 
WOOLEN GOODS. 


The woolen goods department has 
been more active during the past week 
than for some time previous as buyers 
are moved to more vigorous action by the 
probable effect of the tariff.n next sea- 
son's production. New orders have 
reached a fair total in which heavy 
woolen and worsted goods have figured 
prominently. Stocks of these are small 
and prices very firm, spring cassimeres 
are quiet but light-weight worsted suit- 
ings and trouserings move with some 
freedom. Miscellaneous woolens are 
without alteration. 








READING NOTICES. 


THE GOLDEN GATE TOURS OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





pe, 
rates, and conaitions will be published at an early 
. Inthe meantime sufficient headway has == 
made to indicate that the tours will surpass any 
similar pleasure Ly heretofore ase by the peo- 
le of the The ial trains of 
uliman Vestibule, Slee jin nz snd. ining Cars will 
sat the ~ and t work of the Puliman 


in the Golde 
‘Sour'st 


in them the most perfect service. 

The first tour will leave the East late in January. 
Tt will be limited to one hundred persons, aad those 
who anticipate an early spring outing to the shores 
of the Pacific ghoul place them-eivesin ty Se ee 
ence at oLce with ood, General Passeng: 
Agent of the Peanayivania Railroad, Philadelphia = 
Adv. 





HIGH ART IN CAR CONSTRUCTION. 


A PALACE TRAIN TO WASHINGTON, VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pullman Palace Car Company has just finished 
a new vestibule train of parlor cars for the Pennsyl- 
vania Kailroad Company, and the same is now in ser- 
vice between New Vork, Philadeiph: 
ton on the Wash: 
York 10:10 A. M.., 

Washin 


more 10:45 A. M. With its completion js presen a 
rfect example of the luxury and comfo enjoyed by 
the traveling American. The main interior body ot 
the cars is of beautifully —- a with ba 
onaty designed brass finishings and velvet han wings. 
nd carpetings of rich brown—these, together with 
the chairs, lounges, «: mans. suggest ae oes ag 
of . The smoking- 
rtment en’ 
ouble bronzed- ty ther 
‘oak an trim: s of 


—_— or a co 


syivania Railroad C 
the nation’s capital.— 
THE ATTRACTIONS ¢ OF NEW YORK. 


THE streets of New York are now full of country 
visitors enjoying the bag ge of the Metropolis 
o 





ow, American 
J. Sloane 





is, now erat. an every -Aay affair with them as will 
be certitied to by thor our readers who have 


arg 
Seats ks, Brocateile, Poplins, Odd 
able Covers and Silk Curtains. all in perfect condi- 
See. and of best quality. As manufacturers, 
ers and deal Messrs. J. Sloane are 
fevorebly known Ly world over. One can buy there 
the ie. patter x of those ex- 





ful, not only of the present movement 





A MARVELOUS RAILROAD, 


ware known as “The Scenic Line of the 
orld.” the of its trains be 
seen the grandest Nature’s wonders 


my gy by any road in the 
rande is essentially the tourists’ line, and over it 


the traveler secures eq Satie pa sees a with 
the added pleasure of sights sad 

ualed eur. baenty’ an sublimity. any. 
where in the worid. from Denver to Ogden 
over the “ Line” is a liberal eoucation, and 
one cao thus acquire a more thorough knowledge of 
the marvelous railway riog and the wonders 
of the Rock tains by any other means 


to give even the fest list of the 
to be seen on this fumous line, we 





les above the sea! Who 
has not read of the wonders of“ The Black Canon,” 


8 will seem 
presence of Nature’s majestic 
snow. crowned peaks of the Rocky Mountains.— 


enh 
Constable Ks Co 


FALL HOSIERY. 


Ladies’, Men’s and Ohildren’s 
Cashmere Wool Hose & Half Hose 
French, English and Balbriggan 
BLACK & COLORED, RIBBED & PLAIN. 
Embroidered and Open Work Silk Hose, 


UNDERWEAR. 
“ CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


CELEBRATED 
Ladies’, Men’s and Qhildren’s 


All-Wool, Camel’s Hair and Natural Wool 

Silk and Silk and Wool 
UNDERWEAR. 

LADIES RIBBED SILK UNION SUITS. 


sz | Broadway A 19th st 


NEW YORK. 


the 
Adv.) 














Dry Goons Store 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 

SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

AGENTS FOR THE JENNESS-MILLER 
PATTERNS, DIVIDED SKIRTS AND 
MODEL BODICE. 

THE JENNESS-MILLER QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








MMGLES I reco Bie. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a sj eci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 











would like the paper sent. 
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Ridley’s 


Grand Street, New York. 





FURS. 


Wool Seal Capes. 
$11.33, $15.00, $18.00, $20.00. 


Black Astrakhan Fur Capes, 
$7.50, $11 33, $15.00, $18.00, 
Fine Alaska Seal Capes, 
$35.00, $40.00, $49.00, $59.00. 
Fine Black Marten Capes, 
$11.33 and $15.00, 
MUFFPS, BOAS. eal 'S FUR RUGS, ROBES, 
AND FUR TRIMM 
FINE BLACK PRENCH CONEY CAPES, 


$3.95, $4.50, $5.00, $6.50, $7.50 & $9.00 


DRESS COODS. 


1 PIECES INCH ALL-WOOL SUIT.) 47¢. 
INGS IN STRIPES, 10 DIFFERENT} worth 
GENE isstsces siscctccece qoscttacaacctase pty 

80 PIECES CAMEL'S HAIR SERGES < 75c. 


COMBINATION...........0cssss0ceeeeeeees by 


Plain to match, 68c. 


Worth S5c. 
40 PIECES IMPERIAL [SEKGES, 4-INCH, 69c.; 
WORTH 85c: 


SILKS. 


50 PIECES COLORED FAILLE FRANCAISE, ALL 
THE NEW COLORINGS, 72c.; worth $1.00 per yard. 


FLANNELS. 


ALL-WOOL, Vapos Seaeae AND CHECKED 
fuanwEls 3-INCH ee = eo 36 INCH 
At A 
NOH ALL-WOOL FLANNELS, IN NAVY BLUE 
AND RED, AT 22c. 


CARPETS. 
Ridley's Branch, 289 Grand Street. 


Choice and Well-Selected 
Patterns—All Grades. 


FURNITURE. 


RLOR FURNITURE, ODD ss FANCY 
CHAIRS. TABLES, HALL-RACKS, 
BED- roo DINING-ROOM AND. KITCHEN 
Pao 
A OOMPLETE LINE OF FOLDING BEDs. 


RIDLEY’S CARPET 


AND FURNITURE STORE. 
289 GRAND ST., southwest corner of 
ELDRIDGE ST ST., N. Y- 


SAMPLE COPIES FALL CATALOGUE 


Sent Free on Application. 
Subscription price, 50 cents per annum. 
Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


909, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


Oo vering entire block Allen to Orchard St: 
Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our compiete assortment 0 
yale STYLES in carpetings, including all! the Tea 
makes, in exclusive designs, not to be found else- 
| re, apices of Axministers, Wiltons, Ve'vets, 
i, and Tapestry Brussels and Extra Super In- 
grain 
We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 
which are reversible 8 ioe the effect of a Body 
PRICES THE LOWEST IN THE CITY, 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our is pow complete with all the, new uphol- 
stery fabrics for furniture coverings and draperies, 
we offer at uoprecedentedly low prices. 


CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leadin 
es. 








makes. SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDO 
SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 
FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd ‘eens ow a upholstery, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS., N.¥ 


Special Sale. 





Lnholstery G 


For a few days we shall 
offer at Remnant prices a 
large assortment of 


French Tapestry Seats 
and Backs, 
Silk Brocades, 


Brocatelles,(p737N78 


Moire Tapestry, 
Poplins, 
Odd Table Covers, 


and 


Silk Curtains. 


These goods are of the best 
quality and in perfect con- 
dition. 








A special section of our 
Upholstery Department re- 
served for this sale. 





e/ W, & SLOANE 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and 35 East 18th St., 
New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us,on a postal 
card, the name and address to whicb he 
would like the paper sent. 


BLACK GOODS. 


(Second Floor.) 

In anticipation of an advance in 
prices. we havesecured a large lot of 
Black Silk Warp Henrietta, from a 
most celebrated English maker, and 
shall place it on sale at the following 
exceedingly low prices: 

$1.10 per yard, 
$1.25 “ be 
$1.50 “ “ 
$1.75 ee “ce 
$2.00 se +e 

These prices are at least 30 per cent. 
below the present value. 

Also a fullline of Plain and Fanc 
Black Sicilienne, of which the $1.5 
quality merits special attention. 


James McGreery & Co. 
Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 








Armadale Zephyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Q ~ . 
Wash Fabric 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 


LOW IN> PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 
FINEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 


CANTRELLS 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 


for Ladies, Gents and Children. 


RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 


Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York 


GEO. CANTRELL,  BARRISON 2. CRANE, 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERB URGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” ry and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 

larg OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ TURKEY & Woop Machinists’ 











ATTERN L ERS. 
s wuinase street. ew Verk. 





Misses’ Dnderwear, etc., etc. 








O’NEILL’S, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist St., New York City, 


IMPORTERS and RETAILERS 





of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, and Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Wraps, Rich Mil- 
linery, Flowers and Feathers, Silks, Satins, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, House Furnishings, Upholstery, White Goods, Ribbons, Ladies’ and 


SPHCIAL NOTICE. We are now booking names for our Handsomely Illus- 
trated and Descriptive Fall and Winter Catalogue, which will be mailed free to 
any address. Send your name at once as the edition is limited. 





Susurauce. 
VALUE OF “NEW BLOOD.” 


EVERYBODY realizes, altho.perbaps un- 

able to clearly state why, that to insurea 

single life is impracticable. That is one 

extreme—the other is an extravagant 

notion of the value of large numbers, 

The more members, the more money com- 

ing in; but the more money also to come 

out—one side of the account offsets the 

other, and in the long run there is no 

help from nunabers for a bad scheme, 

That is, while there are incidental aidsin 
reduction of expenses and mortality (i.e., 

a slowing up of the death rate) there can 
be no prop in numbers for a scheme not 
firm enough to stand without props. 
All the moonshine ‘‘endowment” schemes 
of the day, proposing to return ten dol- 
lars for three, point to increasing num- 
bers, and if this were sound it would also 
be true that a man can go on indefinitely 
in a losing business, provided he does it 
on a constantly increasing scale, Less 
absurd, of course, but still unsound, is 
the old reliance of assessment societies 
upou new memberships. Years ago*we 
showed, by the simplest of calculations, 
that no accessions of ‘‘ new blood ” could 
keep the average age from rising; more 
over, we have often pointed out the fal- 
lacy of trusting to lapses and forfeitures, 
because surviving members can gain noth- 
ing from lapses unless the lapsing mem- 
bers leave surpluses behind them. The 
more readity and largely they drop out, 
the less they have in the scheme to lose; 
if they have anything to leave, they are 
likely to stick. New membership is not 
wings; itis hardly a caneeven. What- 
ever depends upon it will fail. 

Yet ‘* new blood” has some value—how 
much is it? Mr. Bloomfield J. Miller, Act- 
uary of the,Mutual Benefit, in a recent 
paper before the Actuarial Association, 
from a table combining the experience of 
the Mutual, 1843-1873 inclusive, that of 
the Connecticut Mutual (males only), 
1846-1877 inclusive, and that of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, 1845-1887 inclusive, finds the 
aggregate deaths from the sixth to the 
forty-third year of membership only 88 
pei cent, of the number called for by the 
American Experience table, and the rela- 
tion between the tabular and the actual 
deaths varying very little during those 
thirty-eight years. He considers it prac. 
tically correct to assume that the actual 
initial value of ‘‘new blood” to a com- 
pany is limited to the difference between 
the specially favorable death-rate experi- 
enced during the first five policy years 
and the normal rate (88 per cent. of that 
by the American Experience table) which 
obtains pretty uniformly on business 
more than five years old. Taking this 
continued experience as a guide, he 
reckons the direct advantage of ‘‘ new 
blood” as 24 per cent. of the tabular cost 
of insurance during the first year, 17 per 
cent. during the second, 13 per cent. in 
the third, 6 per cent. in the fourth, 3 per 
cent, in the fifth, and thereafter nothing 
atall. Applying these percentages to the 
tabular cost of insurance for the first five 
years on an ordinary life policy for 
$1,000 issued at age 25, it appears that the 
initial value of this policy (as *‘ new 
blood’) is $5.04, or about 25 per cent. of 
the usual annual premium, disregarding 
discount and the falling-off in business by 
death, lapse and surrender. Mr. Miller 
gives the following table of the Mutual 
Benefit’s experience, 1845-1887 inclusive, 
which is worth copying, because no pub- 
lished experience of an American com- 
pany heretofore has included business of 
more than thirty-five years’ standing, 
while the Mutual Benefit’s experience 
now covers a very considerable volume of 
business ranging from thirty-six to forty- 
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EXPERIENCE OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 185- 
1887 INCLUSIVE. ; 
BY YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP. 








Year of Probable Actual 

M Deaths. Deaths. Ratio. 
Mi Liecastas bane sat 442,469 239 540 
esd nneins Romina: 719,182 551 - 766 
IDV sq ds ssw be 671,"84 555 826 
i csibinc. e ofivdd 549 .859 
Ist—6th............ 3,284,865 2,450 746 
6th—l0th.......... 2,806,412 2,487 167 
Mlth—l5th.......... 2,063,601 2,206 862 
16th—20th ......... 2,419,554 2,081 - 860 
Zst—25th........... 1,488,181 1,362 915 
2th —B0th.... ...... 538,871 9 =s«1.019 
Sist—@5th.......... 358,769 380 920 
@th—dth... ...... 276,804 253 914 
4ist—434............ 61,088 4 885 
6th—48d........... 10,768,230 9,362 875 
1st—43d . 13,988,005 11,812 44 


EXPERIENCE OF MUTUAL BENEFIT 1845- 
1887 INCLUSIVE .—Continued. 
BY YEARS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Year of Probable Actual 

ip. Loss. Loss. ‘ Ratio. 

SN Se $1,448,357 $808,057 540 
Wile c dees scecsteceves 2,840,022 1,806,115 .656 
Bi dha ccss cntenus we 2,504,176 2,143,346 826 
Stns pas sonsdéon 2,457,819 2,076,724 -848 
Giinsccedsv sede uaue 2852,908 2,132,651 -906 
lst—Sth...........- 11,733,372 8,961,893 - 764 
6th—10th.......... 10,756,011 9,579,007 891 
Nth—1bth.......... 9,558,082 9,161,940 - 959 
16th—20th.......... 8,589,610 7,818,549 916 
Zist—25th.... ... 5,551,040 5,439,959 -980 
26th—B0th.......... 2,820,807 2,676,982 1.149 
Sist—35th......... 1,514,188 1,880,785 912 
Sth--40th.......... 1,181,154 1,118,799 943 
4ist—48d............ 294 ,748 228 895 . 794 
6tn—43d .. 39,720,400 37,205,626 .987 
lgj—48d.........+.. 51,453,862 46,167,519 897 


As “‘new blood,” Mr. Miller says, en- 
dowment and limited-payment policies 
are worth much less than ordinary life in 
proportion to the premium charged, altho 
it is an observed fact that the death rate 
on endowments is considerably more fa- 
vorable than on others. Undoubtedly the 
race for the picnic position may lead 
companies to pay more for new blood than 
it is worth. Mr. Miller does not go into 
this topic, contenting himself with re- 
marking that new blood is not worth 
nearly as much, in dollars and cents, as it 
is often supposed to be, and that about 20 
per cent. of the first premium is all which 
a mutual company can affordto pay for 
ordinary life policies as new blood simply, 
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altho he thinks a solely stock-plan office 
might attach a higher value to it, because 
it might reckon asso much clear gain the 
difference between the actual deaths and 
those by the full tabular rate. 

Actuary A. F. Harvey, of St. Louis, 
discussed the same subject in a resent 
address which is reprinted in part by In- 
surance, Some extracts from this follow. 

“It is no uncommon thing to find in the 
reports of life associations, particularly in 
the secret society or ‘lodge’ orders, upon 
their yearly experience in new business and 
mortality, much stress upon the point that 
new blood has kept the ratio of death loss 
down, or that the average age of the mem- 
bership has decreased or not advanced; or 
that the extent of new business has been so 
greatly in excess of former years that the 
new medical selection has had favorable 
influence. Some one of these points is 
usually dwelt upon at length. 

“It is true that the admission of new 
lives, averaging as young as the older ones 
at date of entry, will, over the whole line 
of the business, have some of the effect 
claimed, just exactly in proportion as the 
number of such admissions bears to the 
number of admissions of previous ycars— 
frauds and epidemics excepted. And just 
as long as the new business does not mate- 
rially fall off in number of lives, the aver- 
age of policies remaining about the same, 
in any class of companies, the mean ratio 
of deaths to persons insured or loss to 
amount at risk will not increase as rapidly 
as the increase of the rate of the mortality 
table, through, possibly, a long period of 
years. But the matter is a mere fact of ex- 
perience, of observation—without material 
force. The death rate is always less for 
young lives than for older ones, and among 
fresh selections less than among the lives 
remainiog in. Put fresh selection against 
fresh selection and the ‘ new blood’ cuts no 
figure whatever. 

“On the other hand, there is another fact 
of observation, which is, that if an associa- 
tion has predicted its business upon dues, 
assessments, premiums, or interest in such 
amounts that new blood is necessary to its 
continued existence, it is better to let out 
what it has at once. There is Scripture au- 
thority for this: ‘No man putteth a piece of 





new cloth into an old garment, for that 
which is put in to fill it up taketh from the 


garment and the rent is made worse.’ That 

is to say, if the company is too rotten to be 

presentable without the patch, aud the 

patch is necessary to restore its integrity, 

and the rot will not afford holding ground 

for the stitehes of restoration, it is a terribly 

bad sort of protection for the widow and 

the fatherless. 

“The publication of experiences by single 

or combined companies in this country has 

never been made for the purpose of proving 

that the benefits of life insurance might 

have been secured for less than the prices 

paid (for it is the invariable rule that the 

policy-holders in the mutual companies re- 

ceive in their annual returns of surplus all 

the advantages which accrue from a favora- 

ble experience); but it is chiefly for the pur- 

pose of showing—as the aggregate expe- 

rience of the American companies shows— 

that safety and perfect indemnity has been 

secured by the adoption of a fair standard; 

and for the additional purpose of affording 

accessible material for investigation of the 

laws of the contingencies of human life in 

population at large, as well as within the 

limits of incorporate organization. 

“In the practical work of a company 

every insurance year’s business, or the 

business of every short group of years, will 

be judged of byitself. If the progress of 
each group, as these years of insurance go 
on, is in accordance with the average expe- 
rience of the companies, or even slightly 
above, but nearly parallel with the tabular 
expectation, the whole business will neces- 
sarily be harmonious and satisfactory. 
This, of course, with the understanding 
that temporary unfavorable fluctuations 
may have happened and will be likely to 
happen. Butif the unfavorable divergence 
in the experience of one or more groups is 
considerable or of long continuance, and 
there is evidence that like causes are behind 
the history of the business of the other 
years or periods to produce like results, 
‘new blood’ will have not only no avail to 
rectify the errors of the past, but, being in, 
having a welfare to rise or fall with the fu- 
ture of the company, and acquiring a 
knowledge of the true condition of things, 
the newly insured will, upon discovery of 
existing dangers, retire while their blood 
is new, take that which is not yet stale with 
them, and hasten the inevitable disaster; 
but it will not do to say that it is the 
experience of a company in any segregated 





elements upon which its merits stand. Ey- 
ery honest manager or actuary must know 
the weight and effect of premiums, interest, 
expenses, investments, reserves, surplus, 
in themselves and their relations to one 
another; the number of lives, amounts at 
risk, losses, lapses, commutation and ma- 
turities in every group of pulicies, by ages 
of entry, years of duration, etc. He must 
have every detail not only at hand for his 
own work, but so concisely recorded that 
his directory can make intelligent use of 
the information. The body of policy-hold- 
ers in a mutual company have a right also 
to whatever of detail fer which they ask. 
lf they do not have it, if the managers 
foolishly think reticence will change bad 
conditions to better ones, the human 
nature of the American policy-holders is 
such that when ‘concealment like the 
worm i’ th’ bud has gnawed on the dam- 
aged’ treasury about as long as it ought to, 
they will arise in their wrath and furnish 
a dose of State’s-prison by way of remedy. 
It has been prescribed with good effect. 

‘*To impress the general idea of this as 
strongly as possible, by way of further 
metaphor I might say new blood is all right 
as an accepted fact only as long as the 
whole body is healthy. Out of the old 
blood a cat-boil may come to the surface, 
and indicate no serious disorder of the cir- 
culatory system; but a carbuncle is another 
thing; it may poison the whole ramifica- 
tion of blood ducts from capillaries to 
heart, whence death follows.”’ 
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1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies. and 
eontuins the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: No. 119 Broadway. 





SEVENTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
JULY, 1890. 


SUMMARY 
Cash in Banks, 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate, J 


United States Stocks (market value), 


Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value), 


State and City Bonds (market valur), 
Leans on Stocks, payable on demand, 


Interest due and accrued en Ist July, 1890, i 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents, . ‘ P 


Real Estate, . ’ . ’ 


Cash Capital, ° - P 
Reserve Premium Fund, . ° A ° 
Reserve tor Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
Reserve for Sinking Fund, 

Net Surplus, . > . ‘ 


LIABILITIES. 


OF ASSETS: 


$206,204 79 
710,700 00 
2,625,700 00 
2,497,280 00 
510,114 34 
369,300 00 
69,317 74 
430,315 25 
1,350,694 81 





"$8,769,626 93 


. $3,000,000 00 
3,666,707 00 
porte a es ag 587,346 36 

, TES Ge 8) Cee ee 31,712 48 
shod o 7+. 6 « ‘« 8,488,861 09 


$8,769,626 93 








mutual accident 
business. 


$79,839.64 


PAID FOR CLAIMS IN SIX WEEKS BY 


The United States Mutual 
Accident Association, 


A larger amount than was ever 
paid in a whole year by any other 


association doing 


Its policies are cheaper at $15 
per annum than those of any $12 mu- 
tual accident association would be at 
$7.50 on basis of claims paid. 

Noother Accident Policies so free 


from technicalities, so liberally con- 
strued in settlement ofclaims, as those 
issued by the United States Mutual 

















DIRECTORS: 


W C.ARMSTRONG, 


. SMITH, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR.., 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, JR., 
GEORGE H. HARTFORD, 
HENRY F. NOYES. 


Accident Association. 


$100,000 Emergency Fund deposited with 
the Atlantic Trust Company of New York. 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, DANIEL A, HEALD, 

LEVI P. MORTON. DAVID H. McALPIN. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 

WILLIAM STURGIS, RNELIUS N. BLISS. 
JOHN R. FORD, EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
WILLIAM R. FOSDICK JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND, JOHN H. INMAN 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
HENRY M. TABE 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


“ILLIAW L. BIGELOW JOHN H. WASHBURN, | 
;}Sec’ss ELBRIDGE G. SNOW. Jr., | Vice-Pres'ts. 


- HOMAS B. GREENE 
HENRY J. FERRIS 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, | Assistant Secretaries, 


Meow York, Jaiy 4, 1880. 


_ Over $2,000,000 paid in losses since organ- 
ization. 


Nos. 320, 322 and 324 Broadway, New York. 
JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 





CHAS. B. PEET, President. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


$4,116,629 40 


Premiums marked off from Ist cen TIEN 
1889, to 3lst December, 1889......... 


- $4,144,943 13 
Losses paid during the same 


pe 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,967 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 





United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... 7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.. see» 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and ‘Bilis Receivable. cece 1,452,960 24 
Cash in Bank,.....secces seccscsesces seceeess 271,811 00 
AMOUDL, ....ccccece-+seeceee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date ail interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1869, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 





By order of the Board, 
- J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAME .. tenis GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BE NSAMIN i ‘FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HAR 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES HEWLETT, 
JOHN L. RIKER, G GE L, NICHOLS 
GEORGE BLISS GUSTAV AMSINC 
Cc. A. HAN WILLIAM G. BOUL 
JOHN D H TT. RUSSELL H. HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 

E E GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
JOHN D, JONES. Presiden’ ent 
Ww.H.H. ws 7 ice-Presideut, 
A_ RAVEN 2d Vice Preside 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
¥F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in aye eo 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
O. P. FRALBIGH, Secretary. 
HEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
A WH. T. STANDEN. Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 

of ~* } Company. 2 is easier to place insurance be 
nthan on any plan ever before offered, an 

ae itself is the tnest liberal and equitable’ — 

consistent with recognised business principles, 

THE MARKED SUCC ready achieved by this 

am that it fills a want long Telit by the insur- 


D AGENTS, destring to re 
sare inyitea to adidre 35, GAFFNEY, Bupet- 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A; McCURDY, Pacsivenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





a . ° e e 
Receipts, 2 . 1? ° . . . : 
Si teiaties . «5° 


over 1888, . ° ° 





« « $136,401,328 02 


Oe et $10,319,174 46 
bY ates Secciaesrs $9,657,248 44 
“i ee ee $1,717,184 81 
* « « « « ($31,119,019 62 
eer “ees $4,903,087 16 
. . e © $15,200,608 38s 


. «© « «  « $565,949,933 92 


$83,824,749 56 


ie ee OS 182,310 
2 e . . e 23,941 
. -_ - -.—- 44,577 
See rey % 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. ... 
United States Bonds and other Securities, .  . 
Securities, 


$69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 


° ° e $9,845,500 00 
at interest, ° . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 O02 





Liabilities (including Resuvve at 4°/), 


$126,744,079 58 





- hie carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Year, =. oO 2... Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420...... $351, 789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885..... 46,507,139....... 868, 981, a 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886... 56,832,719....... 809,208...... 114,181,963 24...... 643, 
1887..... 69,457,468....... 427,628,933. ..... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483...... - 565,949,934,..... 136, 401, "328 02...... 9,657,248 


New York, January 20th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samvuet E, Sprovtts, 


Oxtver Harriman, 
Lucius Rostinson, 


Henry W. Situ, 
Samvuet D, Bascock, Ropert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce S. Cog, Grorce F, Baker, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, 

ames C, HOLDEN, 


ALExaNnpER H, Rice, 


uLien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


UDLEY OLCOTT, M. 
ERMANN C. VON Posr, Freperic Cromwett,) Rosert A. Grawniss, 
Nicnotas C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


S. Van RenssELAER CrvuGER, ae W. Avucuincioss, 

Cuaries R, HENDERSON, 

GrorGe Buss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
- Hopart Herrick, 


HEODORE MorForpD, 
WituiaM Bascock, , 
Preston B. Pius, 
Witiiam D, Wasxsurn, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Avucustus D, JumtuiarD 
Cuaries E, Mitier, 
James W, Hustep. 


P. Drxon, 


- - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jrx., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary, 


- - - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cas}. ier, 


EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Dieectors 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON. M.D. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E. J. MARSH, M.D 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


BR .. Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
TABILATIES eens 1728S aS 3 
~~ $2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate om 
— Cash distributions are paid upon all 


mevery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
pald-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by a] Massachusetts Statute. 

ee, rates and values _ any age senton ap- 
plication to the company’s Office. 


BEN J. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. R. TTRWNER. Acet. Sen 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest. 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
gp enrantocd Cash Val- 











imrestricted residence, 
neontestable Policies. 
Definite Contrac 
prepmate Settiement 
of Claim 


2 Courtiandt St. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, — 





ie ai (Mass, Standard)..... ouss.e0e 46 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
teed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


WEW YORK QFEICE ARG Ease ss. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the a * sent to a friend can be ~ 
comm by sen us, On & pos 
card the name ad anion to witen he 
would like the paper sent, 








CONTINENT Al 


INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital. ..........scccseces #1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in , 
BSWSOy OOB....0..cccccceccccccccces 2,746,070 O02 





Net Surplus.. . 1,471,703 89 
Policy-holders’ Surplus .... 2,471,703 89 
BOOED BAGG .cce6c.ccvs ceoceccee 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Biookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

J.J. McDonald, Manazer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 

HENRY B, STOKES, President. 
JAR Ie BaLeny, Vice-President. 











H. Y. MPLE, 2d esc veraemh, 
wire tn TRAt K, Secretary, 
JOHN H. GIFFIN, Sm, Ast. Secretary, 


E. L. STABLER, Actu 











(1469) 37 











The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,329,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 

$631,010,606. 

Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


lhe Free 
JZ ontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has zo conditions on 


the back. 


The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invesv- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
Cxtu?2 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


: Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 
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Old and Young. 


DIES AMBROSIANA. 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


SAUL, joyous ona morning meant for joy, 

A playmate of his boyhood, long since 
known 

In Tarsus of Cilicia, had met, 

In Roman Sergius Paulus, who, like him, 

Was riding, young and blithe, Damascus- 
ward. 

They felt the nimble spirits of youth 
adance 

Within their blood, and, as they rode, they 
talked, 

With many a lightsome change from this to 
that, 

Obeying but their mobile mood and mood, 


Of arms, of art, and of philosophy, 

They spoke, and letters; spoke, too, of the 
fame 

Of ancient Grecian masters of the mind 

Who ruled, and rule, by charm of prose or 
verse. 

First, Homer, hoar with immemorial eld, 

Pouring his epics in that proflucnt stream 

Which, like his ocean, wandered round the 
world; 

Boid Piodar with his lyric ecstasies 

On throbbing wings of exultation borne 

Ianto the empyrean, whence his song, 

Broken, descends in showers of melody; 

Father of history, Herodotus, 

“ Half poet; epic or idyllic, he’”’— 

So, Saul, thereto assenting, Serigus said— 

** With his [onic strain mellifluous 

Of wonder-loviay artless narrative’; 

Thucydides, the soul of energy; 

Z£schylus, Titan; happy Sophocles; 

With soft Euripides unfortunate; 

Then Socrates, ** Who wrote no books,” said 
Saul, 

“ Oc wr®e most living books in iving 
men; . 

Plato, the chiefest book of Socrates, 

Yet mind so large and so original 

That, in him reading what his teacher 
taught, 

One knows not whether Socrates it be, 

Or Socrates’s pupil, that one reads ’’— 

‘Knows not, and for delight, cares not to 
know, 

Fuil-sated with the feast f 
course, 

So wealthy, wise, urbane, barmonious’’— 

Sung to enthusiasm, thus Sergius, 

Continuiag what from Saul ceased incom- 
plete; 

**Ouc Tully,” added he, ‘‘ from Plato’s well 

Deepest his draughts drank of philosophy, 

And, thence inspired, wrote such sweet dia- 
log, 

Latio half seemed delectable as Greek.”’ 

“‘ Yea, and a man ot fine civility 

In manners as in mind, your Tully was,” 

Said Saul; ‘Cilicia keeps his memory 
green 

For virtues long in Roman rulers rare. 

His too a sounding eloquence, 

And copious; bat Greek Demosthenes 

Pleases me oetter, wita that stormy stress 

Of passion in him, reason on fire with love 

Or hatred, that indigaant vehemence 

Watch overwoeims: us like a torrent flood, 

Or, like a torrent flood, upon its breast 

Lifts us, and tosses us, and bears us on! 

He is more like our Hebrew prophets rapt 

Above themselves in sympathy with God.” 


such dis- 


In talk like this the livelong day was 
spent, 
Till afteraoon declined into the eve, 
They. from a fouatain on the wayside cliff 
Coyly, through ferny leafage, shedding 
down 
Its weeping waters shownoin fresher green, 
Up a long glen had mounted to a crest 
Of hill where opened a soft grassy plain— 
[nviting, should one wish his tent to 
spread— 
And here they twaia their double camp bid 
pitch. 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 


-— 


SAVED BY A PONY. 


BY CHARLES H, LUGRIN, 








Maky LIvINGsTON’s home was on the 
bank of the St. John River inthe Canadian 
province of New Brunswick, in a lonely 
spot, overlooking a great expanse of 
sunken meadow, and separated by nearly 
two miles of alder swamp from the near- 
est neighbors. The only road to Freder- 
icton, the provincial capital, was that 
afforded by the river, and a narrow track, 
little better than a foot-path, along the 
top of the bank. None of the settlers 
were at that time what would now be 
Considered well-off, and perhaps Mary’s 





father was just a little poorer than most 
of them, Not that the family did not 
have plenty to eat and sufficient clothing; 
but they were not able to procure any of 
the very few luxuries which the strug: 
gling colonists in better circumstances 
were able to afford. Yet the Livingston 
children had one possession which was 
the pride of their hearts and the envy of 
the little folks for many miles up and 
down the river. 

It was a pony, a round, plump little 
fellow, witha flowing mane and tail, and 
a coat almost as thick as that of a sheep. 
He had a history of his own. 

He was born in [celand; and on the 
voyage from that far distant island to 
Scotland, where he was taken for sale 
with a number of others, had been ship- 
wrecked upon a rocky shore, and had 
only saved his life by swimming a long 
distance through the storm-tossed sea. 
When he had recovered from the effects of 
his voyage, and its tragic termination, 
for hundreds of hiscompanions had been 
drowned, he was purchased by an army 
officer, who brought him out to New 
Brunswick as a present for his little son. 
The lad having died during his father's 
absence, the officer gave the pony to Cap- 
tain Livingston, who had been a comrade 
of his under Wellington in Spain. 

Duke was the pony’s name, given him 
in honor of the grand old soldier; and 
the children used to think that he par- 
took of the qualities of his illustrious 
namesake, He was true as steel, obedi- 
ent and brave. They loved him, and there 
never was a day, except during the year 
of the “‘ High Freshet,” from the ever-to- 
be-remembered evening, when Captain 
Livingston came riding- down the nar- 
row footpath, with a little chestnut 
beauty trotting behind, to the spring 
morning years afterward when the chil- 
dren, with wet cheeks, buried him be- 
neath the great elm inthe pasture, that 
seme of them did not fondle their pet 
and receive his rough caresses in return. 
They taught him many things, his most 
useful accomplishment, as it proved, 
being to swim from his island pasture to 
the shore, whenever he was called. 

When Mary was ‘twelve years of-age, 
what was called the ‘‘ High Freshet ” oc- 
curred. Much snow had fallen during 
the winter and heavy rains had set in late 
in May, followed by very hot sunshine. 
Some travelers from the upper waters of 
the river told Captain Livingston that he 
might expect the highest water known 
for years. This made him not a little 
anxious; for he had po boat, except a 
little tottlish canoe, which would scarce- 
ly carry two persons with safety. When 
the freshet began the water rose very rap- 
idly, and was soon deep enough in the 
door-yard to float the canoe, which he 
brought up from the river bank and tied 
under one of the windows. Then the 
cattle were got up on the scaffold in the 
barn (for on the lowlands it is the custom 
to build scaffolds to keep the cattle out of 
the water), and the pony was placed with 
them; but by some fortunate oversight he 
was not tied. 

Before dusk the water had risen so that 
it wasin the lower story of the house and 
the family were driven to the upper story. 
As had this happened several times before 
they were not™ much alarmed; but this 
year the current seemed much stronger 
than usual. 

I shall let Mary tell the rest of the 
story in her own words, 

‘When father came back from the 
barn he set to work at once, with brother 
Tom’s help, to build araft. There were 
some loose boards in the attic, and with 
these and some fence poles, which stood 
against the house in readiness for such 
an emeraency, he made quite a substan- 
tial structure, placing the canoe along- 
side and fastening it, as he thought, se- 
curely with a piece of board and some 
nails. We children wondered what these 
preparations meant, for as yet the freshet 
did not seem any more dangerous than 
others we had passed through; but just 
as darkness had fully set in, Father said 
to Mother that if the water came much 
higher he was sure the house could not 
stand it. 

‘* This made us extremely anxious; for 





we could by measuring down the stair- 
way tell that the water was coming up 
with unusual rapidity. We could feel 
the house writhe in the strong current, 
and several times were upon the point of 
taking to the raft; but the night was so 
very dark that Father hesitated to give 
the word. At length we heard a crash, 
and when Father held a candle to the 
window we saw that a mass of drift stuff 
had come down upon us. It was now 
clearly only a question of minutes how 
soon the house would be carried away, 
and we scarcely needed Father’s sharp 
word of command: ‘To the raft.’ 

** Out of the window we went; Mother 
first, then baby, then little Sue and David, 
then myself, then Tom, and last of 
all Father, The raft bore us up pretty 
well, but to make it a little lighter Father 
put me in the canoe. 

‘* «Keep still, Mary,’ he said, as he kiss- 
ed me, ‘there is no danger. Let us go, 
Tom.’ 

‘* We had brought the lantern with us; 
but, unfortunately, just as Tom went to 
untie the rope, by which the raft was 
made fast to the house, his foot slipped 
and striking against the lantern knocked 
it off into the water. Its loss left us in 
almost utter darkness; but as Tom called 
out that he was all right, we did not feel 
like complaining. He was some little 
time in getting the rope untied, but 
finally exclaimed: ‘ There, we’re off: and 
we could see the house fade away in the 
darkness. 

‘*** Are you all safe? asked Father, 
cheerily; and we answered that we were. 
‘ Then keep up your courage, and remem- 
ber that you are a soldier’s children,’ he 
said, while Mother added in her quiet 
way, ‘And that God will take care of us.” 

‘* We had only been adrift a few mo- 
ments when I felt the canoe strike some- 
thing. The jar was quite severe; but it 
only lasted for an instant, and then all 
seemed right again. I was looking in the 
direction of the barn at the time, tho I 
could not see it, wondering what would 
be the fate of Duke; and when I turned 
to speak to the others about him, to my 
utter astonishment nothing but empty 
darkness met my vision. I put out my 
hand to take hold of the raft, but found 
nothing within reach. I knew then that 
I had become separated from them. 

*¢¢ Father!’ I called, but there was no 
reply. 

*** Father!’ I cried, still louder; and 
then a voice that seemed to come from 
far away answered: 

‘+ * Mary.’ 

‘¢* Where are you?’ I screamed in ter- 
ror; but altho a voice was borne back to 
me I could not understand the woras. 

‘I cannot tell how frightened I was. I 
threw myself down in the bottom of the 
canoe and sobbed bitterly. What had 
happened I, of course, did not know then. 


Father afterward told me that the canoe. 


had been detached from the raft by the 
collision spoken of, and had remained 
caught upon the projecting object, what- 
ever it was, while the rest of the raft had 
been swepton. They missed me almost 
immediately, and their first thought nat- 
urally was that I had been drowned; but 
my cry dispelled that fear. Tom wanted 
to try and swim to me, but Father would 
not let him; because he could neither 
make headway against the current nor 
hope to find the canoe in the darkness, 
Besides, if by any accident he should 
happen to reach the canoe he could not 
get into it without upsetting it. Nothing 
could be done to help me,so Father 
called to me to sit perfectly still. These 
were the words I heard but did not catch, 
All night long, as they were carried 
swiftly down by the current, Mother 
prayed for me, while the children wept. 
It was a terrible night for them, far 
worse than for me; for after the first 
fright was over I did not feel very badly. 

‘*When I had sobbed myself into com- 
parative calmness, I heard the water 
ripple along the side of the canoe, and 
realized that it was stationary. After a 
time the canoe rocked a little, the ripple 
ceased, and I knew it was in motion 
again. The rising water had lifted it 
clear of whatever had held it; but before 
I had time to wonder what this change 








signified, I felt the branch of a tree 
brush over me. Then the canoe stopped. 
By this time my presence of mind had 
come back. This is the way I ought to 
tell it, I suppose; but it seemed to me 
then, and it seems so now, tho fifty years 
have passed since that night, as if some 
one spoke to me and told me to seize a 
branch above my head and climb up into 
the tree. It was very dark, and, under 
the branches of the. tree, which was in 
full leaf, nothing was visible; but I 
reached up and my hands, coming in 
contact with a stout limb, I grasped it 
and, without a moment's hesitation, drew 
myself up upon it. I was almost as skill- 
ful as a boy at climbing, sol felt secure, 
especially as there was another branch 
higher up, on which I could sit while 
resting my feet on the lower one. I sup- 
pose that I did not realize my danger, 
perhaps fear had benumbed my under- 
standing, or the novelty of my situation 
prevented me from comprehending the 
risk to which I was exposed. However 
it may be I sat on the branch as cooly as if 
I were only hiding from the boys, as I had 
done many times before. Yet it seemed 
avery long time before morning came, 
and tho the night was not cold and I did 
not svffer any real physical discomfort, it 
was weary waiting for daybreak. At 
length the first gray light appeared, and I 
saw that my canoe had drifted down into 
a loug row of willows, which stood a 
little below the barn. As it grew lighter 
I was able to distinguish the barn and, 
after a while, to make out the open win- 
dow of the loft; but what was best 2f all, 
there in the window stood Duke looking 
wistfully out over the water, that just 
came up to the sill. 

*** Duke, Duke!’ I cried. 

‘* The little feliow raised his head and 
pricked up his ears, 

*“*Scarcely knowing why, and in fact 
without any thought that he would obey 
me, I called again: 

*** Duke, Dake! come here, old fellow.’ 

‘* The pony touched the water, first with 
one foot and then wiih the other, and 
then stood irresolute. 

‘** Here, Duke!’ I cried again. 

‘*He hesitated no longer, but sprang 
into the water. Then there came to me 
the thought that in calling him from the 
stable I had exposed him to the chance of 
being drowned, and as he swam aimlessly 
about, I hid my eyes so that I might not 
see him perish. But, recalling the story 
of his shipwreck, I began to think that if 
he could breast the rough waves of the 
Atlantic, he could live long enough in the 
smooth waters of the St. John to swim to 
the shore; and a wild sort of idea entered 
my mind that he could not only save 
himself, but might in some way save me 
also. So I began to call him again at the 
top of my voice. 

*“**Duke, Duke! This way, old fellow!’ 
I kept repeating. He could not see me, 
for I was hidden by the branches; but he 
followed the sound of my voice, and, 
aided by the current, soon reached the 
tree. Very carefully I descended from 
my perch, got into the canoe, and, as he 
came alongside, I reached out my hand 
and patted his nose, that just projected 
from the water. Then, seeing that he 
had his halter on with a rope attached, I 
caught hold of the latter. The little fel- 
low at once began to swim away, and I 
tried to stop him; but, to my surprise, in- 
stead of my being able to hold him, the 
canoe was drawn clear of the tree, and, 
for good or ill, I was once more aftoat 
upon theswollen river. The pony could, 
of course, make no headway against the 
current, and took his way directly across 
it. If it had been far tothe end of the 
row of willows, it would have been im- 
possible to have kept the canoe out from 
under the branches, and it would have 
inevitably, been upset; but, fortunately, 
my tree of refuge was only a very little 
way from the end of the row, and I was 
soon free from that danger. 

“* At first my spirits grew very high at 
the thought that I was having such an 
unexpected ride behind ‘ His Grace’; but 
when 1 saw the fierce strength of the cur- 
rent out in the open river, and the im- 
mense quantities of drift stuff that were 
being carried down, 1 became frightened, 
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The Duke was struggling manfully to 
reach the other shore, which was more 
thana mile distant. I did not think he 
‘could do it, and knew that to attempt to 
do so was perilous; for we were in danger 
of being struck by one of the hundreds 
of pieces of drifting wood and trees, 
which were being borne along by the 
river. Itried to get him to turn and 
swim directly down stream; but could do 
little to guide him, and was afraid to do 
that little for fear of upsetting the canoe. 
We were being carried down all the while, 
notwithstanding his efforts. As we got 
further from the shore-line the danger 
increased, yet 1 feared to let.go the rope; 
for while [held it I did not seem to be 
utterly helpless. At length a great tree 
came floating down, the branches of 
which I could not escape if I did not drop 
the rope and drift with the current. 

** «Good-by, Duke,’ I said, and the tears 
came into my eyes, for I thought I was 
bidding him a last farewell. Then I let 
the rope slip through my fingers; 1 had 
not the courage to throw it down. The 
pony swam on, and the canoe drifted 
away from him so quickly that I was 
many yards distant before I could sufii- 
ciently control my voice to call to him to 
follow me. When f did so, calling him 
every endearing name he was accustomed 
to hear, he turned toward me, but just 
at that moment the tree came down be- 
tween us, hiding me completely from 
him. Whether he tried to follow, I do 
not know. When after what seemed a 
long time the tree floated by, for being 
much heavier and deeper than the canoe 
it floated more rapidly, no sign of the 
pony could be seen. 

** Then for the first time I looked back 
to where our hource had stood. It was 
some distance away, but I could make 
out the poplars that used to stand before 
the door. They were in their old place; 
but of the house there was no sign, and I 
knew it had been swept away. It seems 
strange to me now that my first thought 
on realizing that our house was gone 
was that the doll I had got at Christmas, 
and which Mother said was the last one I 
must expect, for I was in my teens now, 
was lost beyond hope of recovery. Then 
I began to think of Father and Mother, 
and tho I never for a moment believed 
that Father could not take care of them, 
leried very bitterly. I was well enough 
practiced in canoeing to know that I was 
in no immediate danger, and, growing 
used to my situation, gained confidence, 
and even managed to possess myself of a 
stick, which drifted near, and with this I 
hoped to be able to steer to the shore, if 
ever the canoe took me near enough to a 
favorable spot. In the mean time I sat 
aslow as possible to prevent my being 
upset, and watched sharply along the 
shores for signs of the others. 

**T had drifted for seven or eight miles 
when I heard a shuut from behind me, 
and, turning carefully, saw a canoe com- 
ing toward me as fast as two men could 
paddle it. It seemed almost to fly over 
the water, and was beside me almost be- 
fore] had time to think who the men 
could be. When they came alongside, 
dropping their bark canoe by mine with 
wonderful skill, 1 saw that they were In- 
dians. I did not know their names, 
but I had seen them often at our place. 
They knew me at once, and one of them 
said: 

‘¢ ‘What Captin’s pappoose do in canoe?’ 

‘‘After I had answered in as few words 
as possible, they talked together for a 
few moments in their own language, and 
then the one who had already spoken 
said to me; 

‘**Um guess um know where findum 
Captin.’ 

“Then his comrade gently lifted me into 
their canoe, and, after tying mine astern, 
resumed their paddling. The sense of 
safety was so great, the confidence which 
the stalwart men inspired was so much of 
a relief that I began to weep again, but 
this time for joy. The Indians, thinking 
that perhaps I feared harm at their hands, 
tried to re-assure me. 

‘**Pappoose all right. Big John no 
hurtum papp.ose,’ said one; and the 
other rejoined: 


***Soon findum Captin, Pretty soon 





water not run so fast, then Captin stopum 
raft.’ 

**T told them that I was not afraid, but 
am sure that they did noi believe me; for 
they kept up their protestations of good- 
will until I grew calm again. 

** After an hour of sharp paddling, Big 
John pointed ahead with his paddle, and 
said: 

*** There Captin.’ 

“I looked. There, sure enough, were 
some people on the bank; and in a few 
minutes we were near enough for me to 
recognize Father, whose tall, erect form 
could be distinguished anywhere. 

‘** Mother! Mother!’ I called, or rather 
shrieked. 

‘““They heard me, and rushed close to 
the water as the Indians steered to the 
shore, Tom wading out, so as to be the 
first to greet me. He lifted me from the 
canoe as soon as it was near enough, for 
he was a strong fellow, tho only sixteen, 
and carrying me to the bank, gave me 
into Mother's arms. How they all 
laughed and cried over me! To the In- 
dians the performance was inexplicable— 
for tears under any circumstances, espe- 
cially on an occasion of joy, were to them 
unaccountable; but they showed the sort 
of men they were when Father offered to 
pay them for saving me, for they refused 
any reward except a fig of tobacco. 

‘- We were, of course, much troubled as 
to the probable fate of Duke; for he was a 
greater hero in our eyes now than ever, 
altho we did not fully appreciate how 
much I owed to him. The worst that 
any of us supposed likely to have hap- 
pened, after we had talked a little while 
and I had explained how I had spent 
the night, was that I would have had 
to remain in the tree until Father and 
Tom could have reached me, which would 
have been some time during the day; for 
they had already borrowed a canoe from 
a settler and were about starting in 
search of me, when they saw the Indians 
coming. We did not know then how 
narrow my escape from death had been; 
but when, after a few days, the water 
went down and we returned to what had 
been our home, we saw that a great mass 
of drift stuff had been carried down right 
across our farm, had overturned the 
barn, and piled up against the row of 
willows, breaking them down so that I 
could not distinguish which of them had 
afforded me a refuge. The people who 
lived above us, and were much less ex- 
posed to danger, told us that the ** jam” 
had passed down shortly after sunrise, so 
that if the Duke had not come to my aid, 
I would have inevitably been crushed to 
death or been drowned. 

** As for Duke, he proved able to take 
care of bimself, and some weeks later we 
got him home safe and sound.” 





A WISE CHILD. 


BY EVA LOVETT CARSON, 





* Helen,’’ said Mamma, with a sigh, 
“You mortify me—quite! 

In spite of all I say to you, 
Your manners are not right.” 


Over the little maiden’s face 
There came a.look demure; 

And, spoon in hand, she gravely said: 
‘““ Yes, Mamma dear, I’m sure 


**T know about just how you feel— 
You taught us when we’s small; 
And now we’s big, our manvers are 
Much worse than none at all!” 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED MEETING 
IN THE PACIFIC. 


BY Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN. 





WHEN the good ship ‘‘Gladiator” sailed 
for the Pacific no one dreamed of the fate 
that was to befall her. Mothers, sweet- 
hearts and wives came to the wharf tosee 
the departure of those they loved; little 
tokens of affection were given to the 
crew, sometimes a ditty bag worked by 
the giver, in some cases, perhaps, a pocket 
Testament bearing on the fly-leaf a 
mother’s words of faith and counsel, 
When she glided away, her sails filled 
with a favorable breeze, wistful eyes gazed 
until she disappeared in the offing and 
blessings followed the gallant ship which 








ought to have insured her a happy, voyage 
and a safe return. 

The ‘‘ Gladiator” was a ship of about 
three hundred and fifty tons, which was 
considered a very respectable size in the 
early part of this century. She carried 
six brass cannon, and on each side of the 
cabin was a case of muskets, pistols and 
cutlasses, kept well burnished and pre- 
senting a formidable appearance. Those 
distant seas were full of perils at that pe- 
riod. The crew numbered twenty-eight 
all told, including a supercargo, three 
mates, a boatswain, an armorer, a Car- 
penter, a cook, asteward, and two appren- 
tices before the mast. A ship of that ton- 
nage would carry a much smaller crew at 
the present time, both because the seas 
are more safe and the conditions of com- 
merce different, and because improve- 
ments in sparring and rigging ships have 
made it possible to manage them with 
smaller crews. To facilitate trading for 
furs and other commodities and procuring 
provisions or repairs there were also thirty 
thousand silver dollars in the run and a 
large stock of knives, scissors, needles, 
brass rings, fish-hooks, glass beads, prints 
and other knick-knacks suitable to the 
wants of the various rude races on the 
shores of the Pacific. 

The passage around Cape Horn was 
made without incident. Captain King- 
man was a skillful navigator, and no ap- 
parent cause for dissatisfaction occurred 
until the latitude of Peru was reached. I 
say occurred, but those who were in the 
forecastle perceived soon after passing 
Cape Horn that there were discontented 
spirits among the crew, and that the in- 
subordination was secretly encouraged, if, 
indeed, it was not first inspired, by Miles 
Hallock, the boatswain. He wasaskillful 
and daring seaman, of middle hight, and 
of light butsinewy frame. His face was in- 
telligent, like that of one who had some ed- 
ucation; but the jaw was brutal and the 
lusterless black eye, overhung by low, 
bushy eyebrows, suggested something sin- 
ister. It was said that he had been pious- 
ly brought up, but that, after being pre- 
pared for college, he fell among evil com- 
panions, ran away to sea, and had been 
since engaged in numerous desperate ad- 
ventures. Be that as it may, so long asa 
man is an able seaman there is little in- 
quiry about his past life when he applies 
for a berth in a ship, and thus Hallock 
became boatswain of the ‘‘ Gladiator.” 

The resentment of a vindictive disposi- 
tion first led Hallock to perpetrate a crime 
that could only be accomplished by blood 
shed. The third mate and the boatswain 
had an altercation one day. Hallock was 
knocked down, but sprang to his feet 
again prepared to continue the fignt when 
Captain Kingman interposed and separ- 
ated the combatants with a warning to 
Hallock to rememover his place or he 
would degrade him from his position. 
From that hour the boatswain vowed re- 
venge. Findiog that a number of the 
crew sided with him in this quarrel, Hal- 
lock took them in his confidence, and by 
the time the ship had reached the equator 
a dreadful plot had been ripened. Four 
of the crew entered earnestly into the 
boatswain’s scheme, a man named Drew 
being the most prominent, as he was also 
the most powerful and unscrupulous. A 
number of otners, appealed to through 
their greed for the money in the cabin or 
the prospect of leading hves of indolent 
pleasure in the islands where they pro 
posed to take the ship, yielded assent pro- 
vided the plot should succeed. But sev- 
eral of the crew were left in entire 1gno- 
rance of the dark purposes of the conspir- 
ators, as they were known to be men of 
such integrity that it would be unsafe to 
give them the slightest clue to what was 
going on. 

A warm, sultry night during the second 
watch was the time selected to put the 
hellish plot into execution; the men of 
that watch were mostly in the conspira- 
cy. The weather being warm, Captain 
Kingman was sleeping in a hammock in 
the maincabin, instead of in his state-room. 
Hallock handed Drew a knife that he bad 
sharpened the previous day, with direc 
tions to dispatch the mate, while he him- 
self was to murder the captain. Stealing 
stealthily into the cabin, the hoatswain, 





with a well directed blow of an ax, dashed 
out the captain’s brains; the unfortunate 
man died without a groan, and Hallock 
stepped on deck to see what Drew had ac- 
complished. The latter had approached 
the mate on some pretext, but wielded the 
knife with so much iiresolution that the 
biow failed to kill. Turning, the mate 
sprang at Hallock, who had just come up, 
and, seizing him by the throat, might 
have strangled him if Drew had not picked 
up the ax which Hallock had dropped 
and given the poor officer his coup de 
grace. 

Hearing the noise on deck the second 
and third mates sprang from their bunks, 
but were met at the door of the cabin by 
the red-handed murderers. They filed 
back to their state-room, and barely had 
time to close and bolt the dour before 
Hallock snatched two muskets from the 
armory and loaded and fired them 
through the door. The second mate gave 
a cry of pain showing that he was 
wounded. Hallock then beat in the 
door with the butt-end of a musket, but 
stumbled and fell forward into the grasp 
of Frisbie, the third mate. For an in- 
stant it looked as- if the game was up; 
but, by a superhuman effort, the boat- 
swain wrenched himself from the ion 
grip of his victim, and ran him through 
the body with a cutlass. The second 
mate meantime picked up one of the 
muskets, but instead of using it, foolishly 
gave it up when Hallock solemnly swore 
that his life should be spared. But no 
sooaer had the boatswain got the musket 
than he turned the muzzle and shot the 
too confiding officer through the head, 
The supercargo now rushed from his 
state-room in his shirt holding a pistol, 
cocked; but he was met by Drew who 
stabbed him through the heart just as 
the pistol was discharged, the ball lodg- 
ing deep in the mizzen-mast. 

The bodies were thrown overboard 
while some of the victims were still 
breathing. Frisbie came to life as they 
tossed bim over, and caught on the main- 
chains, where he hung with the grasp of 
despair until Hallock stepped out on the 
channels and chopped off his hands with 
anax. Hallock appears to have been a 
demon. incarnate. Whatever he might 
have been before the mutiny, as soon as 
the first blow was struck he became a 
fiend never surpassed for deliberate wick- 
edness by any monster afloat. 

The captain and the cfficers being all 
disposed of, Hallock was now captain not 
only as the leader of the mutiny but be- 
cause the next in rank, as being tbe boat- 
swain. The fidelity of Williams, the car- 
penter, was suspected, while he was 
feared on accountof hisintelligence. By 
order of Hallock he was dragyed from the 
forecastle with his arms buund behind 
him. Another of the mutineers was then 
commanded to knock him in the head 
with an ax, as one would slay a bullock. 
But Drew represented to Hallock that it 
was bad policy to get rid of one who 
might prove very useful, at least until 
they should make a port. The carpenter 
was, therefore, reprieved, with a warn- 
ing, after swearing to give his adhesion 
to the mutineers, On the followirg day, 
all hands were ordered to scrape oi! the 
blood stains from the cabin and the deck, 

After these bloody transactions the ship 
was headed westward with the intention 
of making a port and a refuge among the 
first islands to which they should come, 
Hallock and Williams had asmattering of 
navigation, but it was chiefly by the aid 
of favorable winds that after some sixteen 
days the lockout reported land in sight, 
which proved to be one of the Marquesas 
Islands. Carefully picking their way 
among the coral reefs, they at last dropped 
anchor in a tranquil cove surrounded by 
lofty cliffs embowered in tropical vegeta- 
tion, an earthly paradise where the wan- 
derer might expect to find primeval in- 
nocence and epicurean repose. 

A closer inspection of the circumstances, 
however, would have dispelled any such 
rosy picture atonce. The island was peo 
pled by savages, finely formed but fero- 
cious. The mutineers who now came 
among them, altho from civilized lands, 
were, with a few exceptions, beings of yet 
darker character, The results may be 
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easily foreseen. Pleased with the pros- 
pect, Hallock and Drew, his leading com- 
panion in evil, decided to take up their 
abode there. The ship was partially dis- 
mantled, and most of the stores were 
landed, with some of the spars, rigging 
and sails, and the firearms and ammuni- 
tion. 

The natives flocked around them in a 
state of nudity, relieved only by a scant 
girdle of feathers; but the men were 
armed with clubs and spears, which it 
was evident such athletes could use with 
deadly effect. Hallock, therefore, strong- 
ly urged his comrades to act with pru- 
dence and avoid disputes with the na- 
tives, among whom they now proposed to 
dwell. The mutineers had no difficulty 
in finding wives among the dusky but 
handsome and somewhat décolleté daugh- 
ters of the isle. Having completed their 
matrimonial arrangements, they pro- 
ceeded to lay down a code of regulations, 
or rather Hallock and Drew prepared the 
code and the others were bound to accept 
it. The chief article of what might be 
called a code of blood was as follows: 
“If any one sees a sail and does not re- 
port it immediately, he shall be put to 
death. If any one refuses to fight a 
ship or crew landing here he shall be 
put to death, and the manner of their 
death shall be this: they shall be tied 
hand and foot and boiled in the try pots 
of boiling oil.” The original mutineers 
signed this diabolical code in black; and 
those who had been involuntarily forced 
to join signed in blue and white. 

Their ship, altho partly dismantled, was 
moored in a snug berth, and carefully 
looked after, in order that they might 
have means of escape in case of an 
emergency by no means unlikely to hap- 
pen, either from attacks by the sav ages or 
the arrival of a United States ship of war. 
The savages were not indisposed to treat 
them civilly when taey saw them build- 
ing huts and settling down to domestic 
life, and for a time the colony ef muti- 
neers appeared destined to become a per- 
manent, and perhaps in the end a useful 
addition to the island. It should be re- 
membered that a number of the crew 
of the ‘‘Gladiator” were honest, rc- 
spectable men who had nothing to do 
with the seizing of. the ship, and had 
only saved their lives by outwardly yield- 
ing to the inevitable. 

But this quiet was only a calm before a 
storm. Turbulent spirits like the leaders 
would not long remain peaceable. Sooner 
or later deadly feuds were sure to happen 
both among themselves and with the na- 
tives. Hallock ere long cast envious eyes 
in the direction of Drew’s hut. Not satis- 
fied with his own wife he undertook to 
rob Drew of his wife, a fearful quarrel 
ensued, and Hallock vowed revenge. 
Knowing full well that there was no safety 
while this arch-fiend remained alive, 
Drew and Anderson waylaid and murder- 
ed him, The body of the dead pirate was 
s2wed up in canvas and buried with 
ceremonies which it seemed difficult to 
believe were intended as serious. But 
probably they were sincere, because sail- 
ors are superstitious, and many of those 
present had begun to realize the awful 
condition in which they were placed. 

Before the corpse was laid in the grave 
Drew, who was now the leader, called on 
Comfort Hope to produce his Bible. Hope 
was one of the most orderly of the crew; 
his mother had given him a Bible which 
in those days of despair he sometimes read 
with unwonted interest, and let us trust 
with profit aswell. It is difficult to im- 
agine a more gloomy situation than for a 
man like Hope to be cast upon an island 
of savages, the forced associate of men 
guilty of appalling crimes, and having 
little prospect of ever seeing his home 
again. It was in hours when he realized 
his position that Hope thought of his 
mother’s early instruction and turned to 
the Bible in which she had written his 
name, 

The more hardened of his companions 
sometimes scoffed at him as the *‘ minis- 
ter”; but there were not a few who in 
their secret hearts felt as serious as he, 
while even the most criminal of the crew 
in reality not only respected Comfort 
Hope, but would have given worlds to ex- 
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change their remorse for his innocence. 
Never again could those murdered men 
come to life, never again would the scar- 
let stains of their blood be washed from 
their murderers’ souls. 

Hope read a chapter, and all the crew 
listened intently. He followed the read- 
ing with. a few remarks intended to be ap- 
propriate. The corpse was then lowered 
into the grave with a volley of musketry, 
and the dead mutineer was left alone, 
soon to be followed, however, by his com- 
rades in blood; sooner, indeed, than they 
expected. 

On the very same day Drew, for some 
unexplained reason, dispatched Williams 
the carpenter, Comfort Hope, and six 
others, to take charge of and refit the 
‘**Gladiator.” Rejoiced at so unexpected 
an opportunity to escape from a life which 
they abhorred, they cut the moorings, 
and with what sails and stores still re- 
mained on board put to sea. After a te- 
dious voyage they made out to reach the 
coast of South America, and those who 
were innocent of the mutiny succeeded in 
reaching home at last. 

Drew and. his companions were as- 
tounded by the audacious seizure of the 
ship. They evidently hoped that in 
some way or other it would prove a means 
either of deliverance or of piratical at- 
tempts. In their desperation they took 
to quarreling among themselves, and 
then drew down the fury of the natives 
by attempting to appropriate their wives. 
The savages could not be accused of err- 
ing on the side of morality; but they felt 
that these white interlopers on the peace 
of the island had now gone far enough in 
their aggressions and transgressions. 
They organized asecret attack on the 
camp of the mutineers. The torch, the 
the war club and the spear did effective 
work. Not a white man escaped, with 
the exception of a young man named 
Benton. He had won the favor of an 
old chief and his wife, who conceal- 
ed him under a heap of brushwood until 
the fury of the savages had blown over. 
He was then adopted by the chief and 
lived several years longer on the island. 
Ere long he wonld himself have become 
a chief; but life was intolerable to him 
even with the added honors of chieftain- 
ship in a lonely South Sea isle. He con- 
trived to make his escape on a ship which 
touched there for provisions, and so end- 
ed this drama of bloodshed and crime. 

A point worth noting in this narrative 
is the fact that all the original authors of 
this crime met with their deserts, while 
the innocent members of the crew suc- 
ceeded in reaching home and vindicating 
their good name. 

New YORK City. 
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PASTOR PARKER had driven over to 
Singing Brook Farm to advise with Deacon 
Morris about some church matter, and, 
seeing the two men chatting under the 
plumy, fragrant, white lilac, Mrs. Morris 
ran out, in neighborly, country fashion, 
to shake hands, to commend the delicious 
weather, and to say: 

** lam just back from Thompson, where 
I went to attend my widowed cuusin’s 
funeral, and I brought little Clinton, the 
only child, home with me, I am notsure 
that it was a wise thingtodo. You know 
there is not a child within a mile of us. 
Do you think the little fellow will die of 
loneliness ?” 

** Certainly not, providing you set com- 
mon sense and experience at work,” re- 


plied the pastor. “Do you ever make 


purchases of new stock for the farm, or 
have you ever had a new dog or cat?” 

** Scores of them, of course.” 

**Did you ever have one die of home- 
sickness?” 

‘** Certainly not.” 

** How have you managed to make them 
contented ?” 

‘*Oh, I have taken pains to get them 
wonted by giving them plenty of what 
they like best to eat, by letting them have 
all the liberty possible, so that they will 
not get an idea that they are in prison. 
Then, too, I talk to them, and pet them 








a little, and try to make them fond of 
me.” 
‘** Well, do the same by the boy; wont 
Mrs. Morris went back into the roomy 
farmhouse, pausing to glance at the pale- 
faced child asleep on the wide sitting- 
room lounge, but looking as if his great 
sorrow and loneliness pervaded even his 
dreams. 

**What canIdoto give him an appe- 
tite ?” she thought; ‘‘ he has eaten hardly 
anything for days. Oh, I know.” And 
she sped away to the pantry. 

As soon as he awoke, Mrs. Morris, with 
a little basket on her arm, asked him to go 
with her to give the calves some salt. 

The child complied listlessly. He was 
almost overcome with homesickness 
and want of food, she knew; but she 
chatted pleasantly as they passed down a 
green lane, crossed the singing brook that 
gave the farm its name, and struck into a 
narrow strip of woodland where 

“Caw,” “Caw,” ‘* Caw,” ‘* Caw,” 
seemed to be shouted at them from every 
direction. 

** What acommodtion there is among the 
crows,” says Mrs. Morris; ‘‘I wonder 
what the trouble can be with them.” 

“Tm the trouble,” said a laughing 
voice from a high chestnut tree. ‘Don’t 
think me a dreadful boy because I have 
robbed a crow’s nest and torn it to pieces. 
Mr. Nims found it, and was going to fire 
into it and kill the little things; but I 
begged him to let me save them alive. I 
don’t know as I can get down with them. 
The old crows are so enraged they seem 
determined to pick my eyes out, Isn’t it 
funny to hear them scold ?” 

**T can help you,” shouted little Clin- 
ton, with animation. ‘I can climb that 
hemlock tree that is so near the chestnut, 
and you can drop the little things into 
my hat, and I will keep them for you 
until you come down below me and are 
able to take them;” and up the slim hem- 
lock went ten-years’-old Clinton like a 
squirrel, 

‘Well, well; that is boy complete,” 
said Mrs. Morris, sitting down upon a 
rock, ‘ He has forgotten his sorrow for 
a minute.” 

He forgot himself for some time, for it 
took a great deal of maneuvering to get 
those crowlings to the ground in safety. 

Mrs. Morris had a thousand things to do 
at the house after her four days’ absence; 
but she possessed her soul in patience, 
and studied her little protégé. 

When the two boys came to her with 
their prize, Charlie Carr, the nearest 
neizhbor’s son, said: 

‘* Your cousin’s boy over there where 
you’ve been? I suppose. Mr. Parker 
called and told us, sol started right out 
to get one of these crows for him to tame. 
There’s nothing so interesting, or that 
will take up any one’s mind like a tame 
crow about the house, It is fuuny that 
he should co ne along and help me to get 
them.” 

‘* A tame crow about the house!” The 
notable housekeeper almost shrieked; but 
she shut her lips resolutely, and said 
nothing, as Charlie went on kindly. 

**Now, my little friend, take your 
pick.” 

**How nice in Charlie,” thought the 
good woman. ‘‘ Little friend;’ I should 
not have been capable of saying avything 
so captivating as that. I have not even 
called him ‘ dear,’ I do believe.” 

Clinton’s face brightened with pleasure 
at the idea of that big boy who owned a 
gun and climbed high trees to break up 
crows’ nests, calling him ‘‘ little friend.” 

‘* T think this one is rather the pretti- 
est,” he said; and Mrs. Morris forced a 
cough to save herself from laughing out- 
right at the idea of there being degrees of 
beauty in half-fledged crows! 

**Do you suppose we can make him 
eat?” asked Clinton, regarding his new 
treasure with great affection. 

‘*We will make the attempt,” said Mrs, 
Morris. ‘‘ Come on, Charlie, we will have 
a lunch on the big rock while the calves 
are eating their salt. Ihave asupply of 
goodies in my basket, and there is a cold 
boiled egg, just the thing for Billy Black.” 

** Oh, that is what we will call him! 





That isa fine name, Aunt Mattie,” said 
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Clinton, with animation. ‘It makes me 
hungry to see the voracious little fellows 
open their mouths.” 

The pretty Jersey calves were hungry 
too, for salt; and Charlie, being a boy, 
had of course a good appetite; so the 
picnic on the big rock by the calf-pasture 
bars was enjoyed by all present. 

The little stranger was nourished by 
the hearty meal he made, and he felt that 
he had found two new friends; and that 
comforted him so much that he was 
never again so utterly and deplorably 
wretched as he had been before. 

Charlie Carr was right in his prediction 
that Billy Black would furnish plenty of 
entertainment. 

I presume that never a crow found 
more hospitable welcome in any well 
regulated household; and he paid kis way 
by making himself agreeable immediate- 
ly. 

He knew his little master right away, 
and began to utter words almost as soon 
as he had learned to say ‘‘ Caw.” 

**In order to have a crow talk his 
tongue must be slitted,” said an elderly 
neighbor; but altho Billy Black’s tongue 
remained intact he soon had at his com- 
mand quite a vocabulary. 

He mimicked every sound he heard 
from the turning of the coffee-mill to the 
calling of the chickens; and his fame 
went abroad throughout the township, 
and marvelous stories were told about 
him, most of them true, I am bound to 
confess, 

** Charlie, Clint, Rover,” he would 
shriek, ‘‘ cows in the corn!” and he took 
up such a bad habit of flying into the 
cherry tree near neighbor Spear’s bed- 
room window at four oclock in the 
morning, and shrieking ‘* Spear! Spear! 
get up! get up!” that he bad to be confined 
at night in the tool-house. 

**That boy at Morrises is a sassy little 
varmint,” said old Mr. Charter, one day 
when Billy was about a year old. ** Every 
time I drive by there he hollers ‘‘Charter! 
Char, Char, Char, Charter!’ from the time 
Icome in sight of the place until I get 
over the hill.” 

** It isn’t the boy, it is the crow,” said 
Pastor Parker, to whom this complaint had 
been made. 

** I don’t believe it,” said the old man. 
** Tf it’sa crow, I tell you what, it isa be- 
witched one.” 

‘‘Any one would think so to see him go 
on from morning until night,” said Mre. 
Morris, when she heard of this remark. 
** He steals everything he can carry, from 
my thimble to the silver spoons, and hides 
them in the dove-cote in the gableend of 
of the barn. I only hope Clint won’t 
break his bones climbing up there to look 
for missing articles. And sucha fancy 
as he has for soap! He steals every piece 
he can find, and seems to take intense sat- 
isfaction in holding it in his claw and 
riddling it with his sharp bill. ‘Altho be 
did not use soap for bathing purposes, he 
was very cleanly in his habits, splashing 
his pan of water dry every morning, even 
in the coldest weather when the ice formed 
on his feathers; and then going to the ridge- 
pole of the house to complete his toilet. 

He did many things in imitation of the 
parrot, dapcing, walking backward, and 
holding his head to have it scratched. 

If he found a hat lying about anywhere 
he would very slyly crawl into it, or 
under it, and would croak and chuckle 
with satisfaction at the ejaculation of 
surprise that never failed when a visitor, 
picking up his hat to go found a live crow 
inside, 

He was fond of company, and no sooner 
did Mrs, Morris sit down on the veranda 
with her work of an afternoon, than Billy 
Black would be on hand, marching up 
and down the gravel walk, holding bim- 
self proudly as if he were marching for 
the sole }urpose of showing himself 
off, only stopping now and then to smooth 
his wings with his bill. Sometimes he 
went with her to the neighbors, walking 
all the way and chattering to attract at- 
tention to himself. 

He often frightened the fowls for his 
own amusement, always delighting in- 
tensely in a commotion of any kind, but 
never harmed them; and at one time took 





it upon himself to feed a lame hen con- 
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fined in a small inclosure, stealing for her 
from the pantry and table whenever he 
could get into tke house, and at last 
making her pen the receptacle of his 
stolen property generally, instead of the 
dove-cote. 

“< Just think,” Clint would say, ‘if he 
bas learned all these things so soon how 
much he will know when he is a hundred; 
for I have read that crows sometimes live 
to be as old as that.” 

Poor Billy Black was only three, and 
bis education was rapidly progressing, 
when one June morning he slippei into 
the kitchen where Mrs. Morris was baking 
griddle-cakes for breakfast, stole the top 
one off the pile and flew with it to the 
foot of the hill to regale a family of his 
relatives who were making themselves 
merry over a fine view of neighbor Nims’s 
corn-field. 

Presently a gun went off, and, sad to 
say, Billy Black never re-appeared. 

Clint was a big boy of thirteen, but he 
could not speak of his lost pet for a long 
time without tears filling his blue eyes. 
But all his friends sympathized with him, 
for they were not only fond of Billy Black 
themselves, but they remembered what a 
comfort he had been to the motherless, 
homesick little boy in a trying time, 
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_PEBBLES. 


Ir money talks what is the needof a 
dollar sign ?—Sparks. 











..[t has been discovered that the dress- 
maker seams to be admired.— Worcester 
Gazette. 


..Druggists, however prosperous, al- 
ways do business on a small scale.—Law- 
rence American. 


..- Before the Dentist’s Door.—“ If I were 
only sure that the doctor was out I would 
ring the bell !’—Flicgendc Blitter. 


..We thought we knew what a bureau 
is, but the bureau of statistics seems to be 
all tables.—Binghamton Republican. 


.- There is but one thing,” said the phy- 
sican, gravely, “that we know about 
death” “? »#” “It is always fatal.”— 
Life. 

..““Why do they have an Indian head 
on the one-cent coins?” ‘‘ Because they are 
coins of L»> denonination.’’—Munsey’s 
Weekly. 


.. The Assistant Editor: ‘I have some 
paragraphs on socks here. Where shall I 
put them?” The Chief: ‘‘ Among the foot- 
notes.”—Clothicr and Furnisher. 


..‘ John,” said the journalist’s wife, as 
he came home with a black eye, a cut nose 
and a bandaged jaw, ‘* where on earth did 
you get that display head?’’— Washington 
Post. 


..‘* Yer a broth of a boy,’’ said Maggie. 
And Pat replied, as he slyly put his arm 
round her waist, ‘* Oi’d be better broth if I 
had a little mate.’’—Binghamton Repub- 
lican, 


....“*The town is booming,’’ writes a 
Georgia editor. ‘‘ We have taken in seventy 
new subscribers, and our efficient Mayor 
has given us$!0—or thirty days:’’—Atlanta 
Journal. 


..“* Where is Penelope?” asked a Boston 
mother. ‘‘Upinherroom. Been there all 
the morning crying.’’ ‘‘Crying! What 
for?” “She read in the papers that Keats 
took snuff.’”’-—New York Sun. 


....Mrs Younghusband: ‘ Well, Aunt 
Jane, how did you like the symphony con- 
cert?” Aunt Jan: ‘Oh, pretty well. But 
it kinder spoilt the effect tosee that fool 
up in front pretending to drum on nothin.’”’ 
—Musical Record. 


..Gave Himself Away.—** He’s a cock- 
hey, that’s what he is,’’ said Mr. Newbred. 
“What makes you think so, Obadiah?” 
“He said table d’hote instead of table de 
hote. These cockneys always drop their 
h’s. Tell ’em in a minute.”—E£poch. 


... They were dancing a waltz together, 
and he did not dare to propose openly. ‘I 
am not hard to satisfy,’’ he returned, in 
answer to some remark of hers. ’ ‘‘I do not 
want the earth,’’ swinging her energetical- 
ly, “ but I would like to have the whirled.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 


--Jake Simpson wanted Clara Bellows 
to reply, ‘Because you are so well read,” 
when he asked her why he was like a well- 
thumbed newspaper; but she shook him 
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from center to circumference when she re- 
plied: ‘* Because you are second-class male 
matter.”’—New York Herald. 


---.Misunderstood.—“‘ May I kiss you?” 
It was in the orchard. She answered him 
not. Picking a leaf from a pear tree near 
by, she handed it to him. He thought he 
read her answer. “ Leave.’”? Turning he 
went his way. She gazed at him with as- 
tonishment, for she meant her answer to be 
‘*You have leaf.’ Alas! And so it ended. 
—Life. 


....-Owner of horse (brushing the flies off 
the impatient animal): ‘‘ What are you tell- 
ing me, Larry? Are you really a descend- 
ant of the Irish kings?”’ Larry; ‘‘Yis, sor.’’ 
“ And now you’re shoeing horses in an Eng- 
lishman’s blacksmith’s shop! It looks like 
the irony of fate.” “ Yis, sir. Stand still, 
ye baste! I make me livin’, sor, by ironin’ 
fate.””—Chicago Tribune. 


.-“‘T was on the ship, Uncle, during the 
storm; the waves dashed and boiled about 
us ina seething mass, ready toingulf us; I 
tell you, we were driving’”— “I thought 
you said you were on aship?” “So I was; 
and as I stood upon the bridge, and”— 


_ * Look here, young feller, I’ve heard a good 


many liars in my day, but you take the bis- 
cuit.”—Smith, Gray & Co.’s Monthly. 


.. Mrs. Mushroom: “ Itis aqueer thing, 
Sophie. I’ve been all day searching the 
stores for an escutcheon, and I don’t think 
there’s one in town. I heard Mrs. Sharp 
say that the Montagues boasted about their 
unvarnished escutcheon, and I ain’t agoin’ 
to let the neighbors get ahead of me. I’ll 
have an escutcheon if I have to send to 
Yurrup for it; and, what’s more, I’1] havea 
varnished one, too.’’—Chicago America. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





TWO WORDS WITH ALL THE VOWELS. 

THESE two words ate said to be the only 
ones in the English language where the 
vowels are found in order. 


* 
* * * 
x * eK KS 
x * * 
» 


1, A consonant; 2, preserved fruit; 3, a 
little face; 4, the sound made by an animal; 
5, a consonant. 

If I receive your 
* * * * 
the debt is safe. 


9 
we 
SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


1. Syncopate ways to travel, and leave 
twigs. 

2. Syncopate dark, and leave act of sell- 
ing. 

3. Syncopate large files, and leave slight 
blows. 

4. Sypcopate part of a flower, and leave a 
loud sound. 

5. Syncopate a part of milk, and leave to 
stuff. 

6 Syncopate a ball filled with powder, 
and leave wigs. 

7. Syncopate a coloring substance, and 
leave palpitation. 

8. Syncopate to unbind, and leave to suf- 
fer loss of. 

9. Syncopate a spring, and leave a bap- 
tismal vessel. 

10 Syncopate speed, and leave detesta- 
tion. 

The first word means sportive. 

The second means abstinent. 


CONNECTED SQUARE WORDS. 


+ 5 & * *« * 
* * & * * 
* & * * & 

* & & 

* * x 

* * % 
* * a 
* * & * & 
** * ® SS = = 


Upper right-hand; 1, A kitchen article; 
2, an animal; 3, bill of a bird. 


Left hand: 1, An animal; 2, a Turkish | 


officer; 3, humanity. 

Middle square; 1, For the head; 2, a tree; 
3, a pronoun. 

Lower right-hand: 1, Of doctrine; 2, _ 
behold; 3, encountered. 

Left-hand: 1, A light blow; 2, a girl’s 
name; 3, bark of tbe oak. 

The perpendicular word on the right, a 
doctrine. 

The word on the left the name sometimes 
given to the city of New York. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9ru. 
HOUR-GLASS. 
Cc as 
d 


ne 
wen 
a> Pep 


DEW Ee Sey ee 
nos? 


y 
B le 
Sec en 8s 
I mpe tant 
BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 
SLA z 8 
Oo P ‘NS 
T i A P 
TR KE 
ERAS E 
A LITERARY RECIPE. 
A boy could drum escorts fully. 


UNITED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houren's Cocos 


Largest Sale in the World” 
ABI your Grocer tor it, take no a (62 § ‘ 


“LIEBIG COMP 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces, 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clearin water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 11]b. equal 
to 40 lbs of lean beef. Only sort 

guaranteed genuine 

by Justus von Liebig e e 
and bears his signa- 

ture in blue, thus: 


WEAREKS F ARTIFI 
sent tay om inflamed mouth, areas at 




















by sending stamp to M. 
n Ave.. cor. 39th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & €0.'8 


pybreaklast Costa 


Is er | 


No Saornioale 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 









z ing, 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 















will feel that she is strong. 
the work—it’s PEARLINE, 
So it is with the clothes. 









all on the : 
same level when 
you wash with Pearl- 


ine. The woman who is strong can keep her 
—— for something else ; the woman who is weak 
It isn’t the woman that does 


Strong 
Arms 


They needn't be strong. The 
finest things fare as well asthe coarsest. They all last longer, 
for they’re saved the rubbing that wears them out. Work was 
never so easy—never so well done. And safe, too. 
that is washable was ever hurt by Pearline. 
wise—do you think we would continue to sell enough Pearline 
yearly to supply every family in the land with several packages. 


Nothing 
Lf tt were other- 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘this is 
e’\ Vare as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 


thing in place of Pearline. do the honest thine—send it hack. +o TAMBS PVT. New York. 


IT’S FALSE— 





ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


The best and most economical 
"“*stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 








House Furnishine 


| FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 

COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 

| CUTLERY, 

| 





EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


eo & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1888 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 








FINE TABLE CHINA 


AND 


SOLID SILVER WARE. 
Ovington Brothers 


330 Fifth Ave.,) Brooklyn House, 
New York. ‘Fulton and Clark Sts. 





w. L. Down’s HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers & Sedentary People: 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Atbiete 

or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 

em fakes up but 6 in square floor room; 

new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 

cheap. indorsed by 30,000 pI rm 

et poe clergymen, editors & others 

now using it. vias Se jaggy | cite 

gy » Pcogrerne charge. Prt. 


ite Be — MS 
Bi julture, Rotel igs ork, 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
ctical hints, sth er information that will 

make this department more valuable to those of our 

subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COT- 
TON-SEED INDUSTRY. 








BY JAMES K. REEVE. 





THE value of no other agricultural prod- 
uct of the United States has ever devel- 
oped with the rapidity of that of the seed 
of the cotton plant. In the beginning the 
seed was not only considered worthless, 
but was the means of rendering the fiber 
also nearly so because of the great labor of 
separating one from the other. Whitney 
changed this by the invention of the gin, 
and established the reign of “‘ King Cotton.” 
Then the seed became a nuisance because 
it accumulated about the gin houses in 
such quantity that it had to be removed at 
considerable expense. The amount of seed 
product is about double that of lint, so 
that for each bale of cotton there was a 
residuum of half aton of seed. After this 
had been left for half a century in piles to 
rot, or had been dumpe | into streams that 
it might be floated away, it was finally dis- 
covered that the seed would yield an oil of 
some value. Early experiments in crush- 
ing the seed and extracting the oil were 
financially disastrous, and development of 
the industry was for some time hindered 
by the War. That progress for a long time 
was slow may be seen from the fact that 
there were but twenty-six mills in the 
country in 1870, and that in 1880 the num- 
ber had only been increased to forty-seven. 
But during the past decade the growth of 
theindustry has made ample amends for so 
halting a start—the number having in- 
creased five-fold in the ten years; and as 
these cannot utilize more than one-third of 
the total amount of seed that is now being 
produced, it is clear that the limit is not 
yet reached. But it was soon found that the 
oil was not the only good thing that was to 
be had from the seed. Oil cake—the crushed 
seed after the oil was extracted—was found 
to have valuable feeding properties, and 
there was a refuse product which was valu- 
able for soap stock. The discovery that the 
products of the seed had value in so many 
ways was the prime means of making the 
industry financially successful. Later 
came the knowledge that the meal alone or 
in combination with acid phospbate, wasan 
excellent fertilizer, and one of the very 
best agents for the restoration of the cotton 
lands which had so long been depleted by 
the ignorant waste of the seed. And then 
followed the knowledge, of course, that the 
seed itself was the fertilizer for cotton, but 
better crushed than whole because its ele- 
ments were then more readily available as 
plant food, having suffered no loss by ex- 
traction of the oil. 

The hulls now remained as the only waste 
portion of the seed, and from the coarse and 
woody nature of these it was long before 
there was a suggestion of any purpose for 
which they could be utilized. As the seed 
had been before, these now were left in 
great heaps about the mills to rot, or were 
dumped into the streams to be floated away. 
Care was taken to keep cattle away from 
them, as they were considered injurious; 
but it was finally observed that wherever 
the hulls collected along the banks of the 
streams, there the cattle would gather and 
eagerly consume all that they could find. 
This led to some experiments as to the 
feeding value of thisrefuse. Now feeding- 
pens in which hundreds of cattle are fed, 
cotton-seed hulls furnisbing their chief 
ration, are an adjunct of some of the largest 
mills in the South, and the bulls have a 
definite value which has already been the 
means of increasing the net money product 
of the mills more than one and one-half 
million dollars yearly. The use of hulls as 
paper stock, an industry now emerging 
from the experimental into the practical 
stage, will add rapidly to their commercial 
importance. The above briefly shows the 
evolution of the seed from its former posi- 
tion as a mere by-product to the point 
where it can lay claim, in certain respects, 
to being the principle product, relegating 
the fiber to the inferior position. It does 
not yet equal the fiber in commercial value; 
but it would be unwise to assert that it 
may not do so in the future. But in 
bulk, in developing the industrial features 
of the South by building ,manufactories 
and employing capital and labor in new 
channels, and in its purely agricultural 
relation as affording sustenance, and in the 
fact that it draws nearly ten times as much 
nutritive value from the soil as the lint 
does, lie its chief claims to consideration, 








Other avenues of usefulness for the seed 
products than thoseI have named have been 
claimed, and some of them are undoubtedly 
of practical value, as time willshow. The 
hulls afford a good fuel, and have beev so 
used in many mills; the ashes which remain 
are still of value as a fertilizer: the hulls 
also when bleached furnish a good lye 
which has been used in the manufacture of 
soap. The value of the manure resulting 
from the feeding of cotton-seed meal is 
greater than from any other food of general 
use, being forty per cent. more valuable 
than that from linseed cake. As a fertil- 
izer, the meal supplies nitrogen as cheaply 
at least as it can be obtained throvgh any 
other source.- Its liberal use on the sugar 
lands of Louisiana has been estimated as 
adding seventy dollars per acre to the value 
of the product. 

In ginning cotton there remains attached 
to the seed from sixty to seventy-five 
pounds of short lint per ton. The saws of 
the gins are not sufficiently close to take 
this off. The mills, by using closer saws 
are enabled to get from twenty two to 
thirty pounds of this, the best grade of 
which is worth about eight cents per pound. 
If left upon the seed this lint causesit to 
heat more readily, and injures the quality 
of the oil. 

The oil is the chief commercial product 
of the seed, as yet, altho the by-products 
which I have named are rapidly encroach- 
ing upon this position. For the season of 
1887-8 the proportions were as follows: 


WD GUE Ris ccc ncate snssteide $11,009,700 

Other products................ 7,680,000 
1888-"9. 

Se hos whos sncwsbiip votes 12,074,595 

Other products..+-............ 8,498,231 
1889-"90. 

Gee QUIS onc cvacccccscssccese 12,386,305 

Other products.............. 11,860,509 


It is estimated that the mills receive as 
yet not more than one-third of the seed 
produced, so that the industry is yet sus. 
ceptible of vast expansion. The census of 
1880 estimated the amount of seed avail- 
able for crushing at 2,531,699 tons, after re- 
serving enough for seed. This would have 
yielded products worth, in round numbers, 
$55,000,000. The amount of seed crusbed 
during that season was 294,519 tons, This 
was increased ten years later to the 
amount of 1,058,200. There are two reasons 
why a larger proportion of the seed is not 
as yet being manufactured. The first ard 
greatest because the mills have been com- 
paratively few in number, and their distri 
bution such that they could not be reached 
by the product of the entire cotton produc- 
ing district. This 1s rapidly being reme- 
died by the building of new mills, their 
wide distribution throughout the entire 
South, and the opening of new lines of rail- 
way which make the entire cotton fields 
accessible. A second reason is that about 
the time the seed began to have a commer- 
cial value, the farmers discovered its value 
as a fertilizer and became loth to let it go 
away from the land. This difficulty is dis- 
appearing before the increase of knowledge, 
which shows them that the meal is a better 
tertilizer than the green seed. 

It is uifortunate for any industry that it 
should have torely at all upon misrepresen- 
tation in order to find a market for its prod- 
ucts. Cotton-seed oil has many legitimate 
uses, being employed in the manufacture 
of the finer grades of soap, such as castile, 
glycerin, marbled, etc. In glycerin, which 
finds its uses in the manufacture of cigars, 
tobacco, liquors, medicines, toilet soap and 
nitro-glycerin. It has also been used 
somewhat by painters, and for lubricating, 
but not with entire satisfaction as it is a 
non-drying oil, and too gummy for the lat- 
ter purpose, Its chief use, however, has 
been as an adulterant for lard and for olive 
oil; and while no claim of impurity or un- 
healthfulness can be substantiated against 
it, the American spirit of fair play has ob- 
jected that a low priced product should be 
used as an adulterant of one that is higher 
priced, and thus find its way into the mar- 
ket at an unwarranted vaine. It is this 
feeling which bas been largely instrumental 
in bringing up the Pare Lard bill in Con- 
gress, which will curtail the use, in that 
direction, of cotton-seed oil. To offset this, 
which the manufacturers are disposed to re- 
gard as a direct blow at their industry, new 
and legitimate uses will be rapidly found, 
and processes of manufacture will be im- 
proved and cheapened so that its consump- 
tion in the mechanic arts can be made more 
general. As an indication of the line in 
which the manufacture can be cheapened, 
it may be stated that a ton of seed contains 
fifty-two gallons of oil. Six years ago the 
yield obtained was only thirty-five gallons; 
now it averages thirty-nine gallons, and 





the best mills obtain as high as forty-two 
gallons. That which yet remains in the 
cake is sufficient to cover half the cost of 
manufacture. 

If it were not because of the prejudice in 
favor of olive oil, which long custom has so 
firmly established, there would be a vast 
field open for cotton-seed oil for culinary 
and table uses. It can be sold at half the 
price of [talian olive oil, yet the best grades 
are so nearly like it that no expert can de- 
tect the difference. Much is now being ex- 
ported to Italy, where it is used upon its 
own merits as a substitute for lard, and for 
the purpose of adulterating olive oil. We 
are then ready to purchase and use the Jat- 
ter compound, or even the cotton-seed oil 
itself if it is bottled and labeled as olive oil, 
but are very slow to touch it upon its own 
merits. Time, however, works many 
changes, and it is clearly impossible that a 
product of such great value, and of such 
vast importance to a great agricultural di- 
vision of our country, shall not eventually 
win for itself a legitimate place in com- 
merce, and go steadily forward in fulfilling 
its destiny of adding to the rewards of the 
tiller of the soil. 

FRANKLIN, OHIO. 





THE ORDEAL TREE. 


BY E. B, SOUTHWICK. 





THE plants represented in this order, 
Avocynee, principally inhabit the inter- 
tropical zone of the Old and New Worlds, 
and especially Asia beyond the equator. 
They are comparatively rare in extra trop- 
ical, hot and temperate regions. Most of 
the species possess a milky juice often rich 
in India-rubber; as in Colophora utilis An 
infusion of the leaves of Allamanda car- 
thica makes a very valuable cathartic. 
This tree is also called the purging ala- 
manda, and is a native of the West Indies. 
It has also violent emetic and purgative 
properties, and is esteemed as valuable 
me‘icioe in the cure of painter’s colic. 

This genus comorises many very elegant 
climbing evergreen stove plavts. Carissa 
xylopicron, or the bitter-wooded carissa 
is of great economic valuein its native 
country. The species Carandras bears a 
berry about the size of a small plum, much 
used for tarts and preserves, and known as 
carandras berries. 

Many of the plants belonging to this 
order are acrid and very poisonous, 

The tanghin, or ordeal nut of Madagas- 
car, is also called the ordeal tree, Auglo- 
Saxon ordaal, from or, primitive, and daal, 
judgment. This practice of submitting 
those supposed to be guilty, has prevailed 
largely among various widely separated 
nations. Disputed questions, particularly 
such as relate to the guilt or innocence of 
an individual are submitted to the judgment 
of God, and determined by lot, or by the 
success of certain experiments. In the 
Bible, the Hebrew woman, accused of adul- 
tery, is required to drink the waters of jeal 
ousy as a test of innocence, and a similar 
ordeal for incontinence is said to exist in 
some parts of Africa. When a man sus- 
pects that any of his wives have bewitched 
him, he sends for the witch-doctor, and all 
the wives go forth into the field and remain 
fasting, till the doctor has made an infusion 
of the plant called Goho. Of this infusion 
they are all made to drink, at the same 
time each one holds up her hand to Heaven 
in attestation ofher innocence, Those who 
vomit it are considered innocent, while 
those whom jt purges are pronounced 
guilty, and put to death by burning. The 
innocent return to their homes and offer a 
thank-offering to their guardian spirits. 

It is said that the women themselves 
eagerly desire the test om the slightest 
provocation, each being conscious of her 
own innocence and each having the fullest 
faith in the ordeal clearing all but the 
guilty. There is, however, a different way 
of procedure among the different tribes. 
With some the medicine is poured down ihe 
throat of a dog or cock, and judgment is 
rendered in the same manner, by the vomit- 
ing or purging of the animal. Some use a 
little of the powdered kernel which is 
placed on the tongue, when the person is 
obliged to swallow it. It is such a strong 
poison that those recover only whose 
stomachs quickly reject it. The fruit of 
the tanghinia, (Tanghinia venififlua), is yel- 
low inclosing a fibrous nut, in which a 
very poisonous kernel is found and which 
is pulverized for use. It is said that the cus- 
tom of administering tanghin is still in 
use in Madagascar; and when her late Maj- 
esty, in the beginning of 1830, came to the 
resolution of cleansing her lands from sor- 
cerers, an ordeal was commanded in every 
town ‘and village, and in Antananarivo 
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caped. On the 9th of May, 1830, in compli- 
ance with the sovereign’s mandate a nota- 
ble administration of tanghin took place, 
The accused persons numbered about 
thirty, including some of the highest rank 
in the kingdom. It is said that all the nobil- 
ity recovered,while the unknown plebeians, 
who,according to the common jugglery, had 
been compelled to drink with them, died, 
The nobility then made the usual trium- 
phant entry into the town on the seven- 
teenth, borne in open palanquins amid the 
shouting and dancing of the inhabitants. 

In the following month about an equal 
number of Malagassy ladies submitted to 
the same ordeal, but all survived, and in 
due time made a grand entry into the town. 
The tanghin is said to be administered in 
private as well asin public. Witchcraft is 
so deeply rooted in the minds of the peo- 
ple, from the sovereign down to the slave, 
that a whole nation is blindly led on, and 
may be considered as laboring under a spell 
as powerful as the fascination which they 
attribute to the unfortunate sorcerers them- 
selves. In some portions of Madagascar, it 
is said that the progress of Christianity and 
civilization has led to a discontinuance of 
the use of the ordeal, and it is to be hoped 
it will soon be discontinued altogether. 

Another ordeal tree, inhabiting Sierra 
Leone (the Erythrophleum Guincense), 
attains the hight of one hundred feet, hay- 
ing a very poisonous bark and a red juice 
which flows from the tree when cut. This 
is also called the gregre tree and the red- 
water tree. It belongs to the order Legum- 
inose, and is only noticed here on account 
of its use in the ordeal ceremony. The 
juice is swallowed in large quantities, and 
those who remain uninjured by it are sup- 
posed to be innocent. 

Cerbera Ahouai produces fruit that is 
deadly poison, and the generic name is in 
allusion to the dog Cerberus, whose bite 
was poisonous. This dog was many- 
headed, and was supposed to guard the por- 
tals of the infernal regions. The Indians 
take the empty nuts and place in them 
small stones, and with these primitive rat- 
tle-boxes they ornament their legs. 

The fruit of Cerbera salutaris is edible, 
of a mild, scarcely bitter taste, and a sim- 
ple laxative. 

Dissolena verticillata has very pretty 
doubled-tubed flowers, and the generic 
name is derived from this fact, dis, double, 
and solen, tube. 

Ochrosia barbonica is avery pretty shrub 
with white flowers and a yellow wood, and 
from the last is taken its name, ochros, 
pale. 

Carpodinus dulcis bears a round fruit 
which is edible, and its name is in allusion 
to the form of the fruit, karpos, fruit, and 
dinos, circle. 

The cow tree, Tabernwmontana utilis, 
also called.the ‘“‘Hya hya,” yields, when 
tapped, a copious supply of nutritious milk. 
This milk is thick and sweet, and in ap- 
pearance resembles the miik of the cow; but 
in substance is rather sticky, owing to the 
presence of caoutchouc. It is a native of 
equatorial America, and forms no incon- 
siderable part of the diet of the natives. 
The name, cow tree, is given to a number 
of species cf trees of diffirent orders, the 
blaad, milky juice of which is used instead 
milk. 

They are all natives of tropical countries, 
and belong mostly to ‘natural orders in 
which acridity is the general feature of the 
milky juice. 

The famous cuw tree of the Caraccas 
and Cordilleras, the Palo de Vaca belongs 
to a different order; itis the Galacteden- 
dron utile, and belongs to the natural order 
Artocarpacee. Itis quite a tall tree, and 
so remarkable that a short notice of it will 
not be out of place here. 

This tree grows in rocky situations at an 
elevation in equatorial regions of about 
3,000 feet. For several months in the year 
not a shower moistens its foliage, and its 
branches appear dead; but as soon as the 
trunk is pierced, there flows frcm it a copi- 
ous stream of sweet and nourishing milk. 
This milk is said to flow most freely at sun- 
rise, and the natives are then to be seen 
hastening from all quarters with bowls to 
receive it. 

This milk has an agreeable odor and 
viscidity, which does not belong to the milk 
ofanimals. It becomes yellow in a short 
time, and thickens or forms a sort of cream 
at the surface, which gradually thickens 
into a cheésy consistency before it begins 
to putrify. About one-half of this milk is 
composed of wax and fibrin, and the re- 
mainder of sugar; a little salt of magnesia, 
and water. 

Willughbeia edulis bears an edible fruit 
as the specific name implies, and Hancornia 
speciosa, inhabiting Brazil, is a beautiful 
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scented fiowers, which resemble those of the 
Jasmine. The edible fruit is yellow, 
spotted with red, and about the size of a 
plum, This tree also yields a milky juice 
which, when exposed to the air, hardens 
into a kind of caoutchouc. 

The owara, (Landolphia owariensis), of 
Africa, bears large salver-shaped flowers, 
cf a yellowish color, and an edible fruit 
which is about the size of an orange. This 
fruit has a woody, reddish-brown shell, and 
an agreeable, sweetish acid pulp. 

Wrightia antidysenterica is a native of 
Asia,Africa and Australia, and is very high- 
ly prized by the natives on account of its as- 
tringent and febrifuge principles. 

Wrightia tinctoria, the Pala indigo 
plant, yields an indigo, and from Wrightia 
tomentosa a yellow dyeis obtained. 

Alstonia species are tall, lactescent or 
milk-bearing shrubs, and Alstonia schola- 
ris yields a bitter, powerful tonic, much 
used in India. 

Nerium Oleander is a well-known plant 
with us, and is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean region and sub-tropical Asia, ex- 
tending to Japan. The leaves of this plant 
contain gallic acid, and are said to be fatal 
to animals eating them; and it is said that 
the flowers have caused death to these who 
carelessly picked and ate them. It is also 
on record that the branches, divested of 
their bark and used as skewers, have 
poisoned the meat roasted on them and 
killed seven out of twelve, who partook of 
it. Aninfusion of the leaves is said to be 
an active insectivide, and the bark an effect- 
ive rat poison. 

The leaves of Nerium odorum are ap- 
plied externally as powerful repellents by 
Indian practitioners, 

New York. N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES UNDER GLASS. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, Ja. 








THOSE who have fine large bot-houses can 
have all the facilities they need to supply 
themselves with luxuries in the fruit line, 
with a surplus for others who wish to buy 
the very early and rather expensive fruit; 
but it is still possible to secure from two to 
four weeks in earliness by a very moderate 
outlay. Only a few years back it would 
pay to raise strawberries under glass for 
market purposes: but the transportation 
facilities have been brought to such a de 
gree of completeness as to enable the far 
Southern fruit-growers to place their very 
early fruit in the far Northern markets in 
sound, marketable condition both quickly 
and cneaply. Except for your own use it 
would not now pay to raise strawberries 
under glass, tho it would take but little 
outlay of casb or time to supply your own 
table very early and with the finest sort of 
fruit. 

Any one who can construct an ordivary 
hot-bed—and an old hot-bed is a most ex- 
cellent thing to be used for a winter straw- 
berry bed—can make a suitable place for 
the berry plants. The frame is made just 
wide enough to securs the ends of the mov- 
able sash, and long enough to contain as 
many ordinary sized hot-bed sash as you 
desire to use for the purpose. The soil in 
the “‘bed”’’ should be rich, composed ot 
well-rotted mauure and loamy soil well 
intermixed. In this bed are set tbe plants, 
which should be of only one season’s 
growth, about a foot apart each way. The 
plants can be set out as late as they can be 
taken up from the beds outside. ‘Provision 
should be made for giving the plants plenty 
of air and sunshine, securing them from 
Severe cold by using heavy mats or a cover- 
ing of hay or straw on the glass during the 
night, and during the daytime when the 
weather is severely cold. The plants will 
soon begin to push their growth, and plenty 
of tepid water must be regularly supplied 
to keep the soil moist, for it soon dries out 
and becomes hot and injurious to plant 
growth. All the suckers or runners should 
be kept pinched off, and the ground kept 
Well stirred and free from weeds and grass. 

Some who make use of the above method 
of forcing strawberries, plant out the beds 
in the spring, leaving the sash off until the 
cold weather sets in, and cultivating the 
bed well at all times. ‘The plants then get 
& good, stocky growtb, all suckers and fruit 
stems being kept picked off. By covering 
With glass afterward and giving proper at- 
tention during the cold weather, the plants 
will produce a large crop of splendid early 
berries. Our first attempt was made with 
only two sash of ordinary size, yet we 
Secured quite a treat of delicious berries at 
a& time when choice ones were scarce and 
high. 

The varieties best adapted for this pur- 
pose in our experience, was the Jacunda, 
tho the Agriculturist, as well as the J ersey 
Scarlet, all well known older sorts, bave 




















given great satisfaction. The first-named 
is a very large tho not highly colored and 
rather soft berry, the latter named, how- 
ever, being from medium to large, and of 
very fine table quality when fully ripened, 
It is the nearest approach to the wild straw- 
berry in sweetness and flavor that we have 
ever grown, and there are but few we have 
not given at least a trial. 

A plan which we saw adopted some few 
years ago, was certainly one which saved 
much hand labor. The berry plants were 
set out in beds about four or five rows wide 
and as long as desired. These were regu- 
larly cultivated during the growing season, 
and on the approach of winter movable hot- 
bed frames were merely set over them and 
covered with sash, care being taken to 
imbed the lower edges of the frames into 
the soil to prevent the cold from creeping 
in, and often banking up around the frames 
was resorted to still better to retain the 
warmth inside. While this is not practi- 
cable or profitable, an easy experiment 
could.be made now by putting a few mov- 
able hot-bed frames on a portion of the 
bed you already have, giving the plants 
first a good coating of well rotted and fine 
stable manure. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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FALL CARE OF LIVE STOCK. 








FARM LIVE STOCK will demand increasing 
care and attention as cold weather ad- 
vances. Indeed, one of the most imperative 
duties of the farmer at this changeable 
season is to make early and ample provis- 
ion for, the protection and comfort of his 
domestic animals, Nextafter the dwelling, 
the barns, sheds avd other outbuildings 
should be put in order for the coming bleak 
and frigid weather. The merciful farmer 
will not neglect this matter. Keep the 
horses in the stable at night. Let the work- 
ing horses have a good run on grass, and 
grain enough to keep themin good heart. 
Put brood mares and young stock in proper 
condition tor going well through the win- 
ter. Oilthe harnesses, and keep them clean. 
As the supply of pasture food for cows falls 
off, green forage should be added. They 
require care to prevent a falling off in the 
quality and quantity of their milk. Bran, 
ground oats and cotton-seed meal are among 
the kinds of food that enrich the milk. To 
those who have the facilities for raising 
them, early lambs are always profitable. 
Weed out the poor ewes and prepare them 
for the shambles. Use only pure-bred rams. 
Plan now for lambs to come in March. 
Brood sows should be in good condition. 
It pays best to fatten and dispose of the 
hogs before the coldest winter weather 
comes; push them now for the early mar- 
ket. All fattening animals should now be 
pushed. Provide warm quarters for fowls, 
and don’t neglect the fattening of choice 
poultry for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
table use, as well as for marketing. Final- 
ly, look over your flocks and herds, and cull 
out what you cannot winter to advantage. 
Sell or slaughter all others. Farmers who 
attempt the wintering of more stock than 
they can properly feed and care for, gener- 
ally find it an unprofitable business; and 
some who adopt such an unwise course are 
wont to have hides and carcasses for sale 
in the spring. Do not pursue such a poor 
policy. D. D. T. M. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





SELF-ACTINC 








MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Caurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half acentury 
netec for superiority over all others. 


INESS & HEAD NOISES genre by 
P< ye — TUBULAR EAR 
CUSHIONS. tle book 
Fe medi Fa FAIL. Ills. ae 


proofs free. Address F. HISCOX, 8 road way, Ne 















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold druggists or sent | ~o 
5c. Et. Haseltine, Warren, ~ 4 











For Boils, Pimples 
carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 
take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 
?BANNER 
H 

E : 


Beauty, Brilliancy, 
Safety & Economy, 


Gives Srgapy WuiTs 
toe 

Superior in WORKMANSHIP 
AND FinisH, 

ices Lower THAN ANY 

OTHER Lamp of equal merit, 
Several attractive styles, 

GE Ask your dealer for it, 

Take no Other, 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD wre. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
tumn planting of DecipuoUs TREES -and 
SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS and for Cata- 
logues, apply to 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED), 


FLUSHING, NEW YORK. 
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Write to THE MeMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. , CHICAGO. 





? MAHOGANY FINISH. ( 
FERINI fE ¢ Can be applied by any one, Two) 
coats on common wood produce a beautiful finish; ¢ 

$ more attractive than natural wood. Durable, } 

2 economical. Send for circular and simple of < 
wood finished with Ferinite. 

PELLUCID| TE The onty durable coating ant 
Hard-wood Finish, Floors, 
Grained Work, etc., or for any work where varnish ? ) 
is used. Superiorte varnish. Has a beautiful > 
luster, and is guaranteed. Send for circslar s 


sample board 
SEELEY BROS, +» 32 Burling as N. ¥. 
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PERFECT 
HOT-WATER HEATERS 


For Heating Churches, Schools and Private 
Dwellings by Hot-Water circulation. 
Send for circulars. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

232 and 234 Water St., New York. 
84 -Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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STOVE POLISH 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
fnew, Durability and Loagetes.Unewunited. 


ORSE BROS., _Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
gon na EYE WATER 


is 
fully prepared Physician’s promece. i the . 


—P are followea it Fa never fail. 
Jno. L, Tho mpeon, Se s & Co., Troy, §. Y. 
established 1 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a Wash Blue have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
er ou; Un haveitonsale. Ask for it. 
D. S. BERGER, Prop. 
233 North bf Las. 8t.. » Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 
ANTI-COLD WEATHER CLUB 




















‘of temperate COLD W ople whosecai e cheap trans- 


portation, hotel r«tes Pond homes on smail monthly 
payments in South Florida. Join. Write 
). M. CROSBY, 99 Frenklin St., N.Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
QOORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Hotel Brunswick 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

















One Month, $0,.30|One Year, $3.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Two Years, $5.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid. for $1.90. 

ADVERTISING RATES made kaown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nutaber of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of * The rirst xeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’’ The 000k gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The ¥irst Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “* TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 








A-CORN SALVE so°ecison: 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME, 
delne it my feet are in a better condition 


been for a 4w 
RS. RB. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill 
8OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THe 
GIANT OHEMIOAL O0., Philedelphis, Pe 





The book—" THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
setailed at 5Q@c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDENT, 
: 251 Broadway, New York City 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


Highest 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon. 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
offer such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Onion Square «ves». Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
foventions Foy ne wae also Grand Gold 
el the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York, 
-B.&E.LSHAW, 


aaa [ APPLIN & co. 


ULPIT 
P SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 

















a. NCE FO L 


cul 
‘ind of Tea you want. 


ever offered to get orders for our cele- 
ate Teas, oBecs 008 Bak Powder. ie a 
address, THE GREA sae 
Bor fr and 2 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 

















EMERSON 


4 iz “i as a iy 
4h") » 





*S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


E ‘STE all 


Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





RSENS ‘Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 











A CONDENSED FOOD 


UTRITION is first in importance, Medication second, in all illness. 


Perfect nutrition is possible with 
every element necessary for making 


B OVI N | NE containing as it does 
new and pure blood. 


BOVININE wakes the flesh firm and rosy, gives color to the lips 
and cheeks, and brightens the eyes by its blood-making and tissue-building 


properties. 


No medication whatever enters into the composition, it being a 


food only, but the most effective as yet devised by human research and ex- 


periment. 


THE J. P. BUSH MANF’C Co., 


New York City. 





Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 


EMERSON SAYS: 


“There’s a best way of doing everyching, even it it be 
but to cook an egg.” 








~ im 


Ce oO KC 


EGGS ex 


Ji } \] ' 
In the Buffalo Steam 2 Poacher, sold by all it 
ware and house-furnishing goods dealers. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Sidney Shepard & Co., 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK. | 








i THE OPEN FIREPLACES 
TXissone COLD WEATHER 


Appear to the best aa- aa- 
vantage when shod in 
y d fitting shoes, and 
t suits the wearer best 


if such shoes can be obtained at moderate cost. Send 
3s address to us for a description of FARGO’S 

50 LADIES’ BOOT, made in all styles. 
A PAMPHLET OF COMIC ILLUSTRATIONS, OR A 
POCKET MIRROR WILL BE SENT TO EACH IN- 
QUIRER. C. H. FARGO & CO., Chicago, IlL 





Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


SP DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








We retail 

holesale factory 
ml cr rc 
pa on delivery. 
i ad stamp for Cata- 


LUBURG MF6. CO., 145 S iz St, Philada,, Pa 








WH JAcKsOn-&(. 


Union Square «oer», cor, Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 


H. H. BABCOCK COMPANY, | 


Carriage Builders. 


Factory aud Main Office, Watertown. N. Y. 
N. ¥. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 
FINE CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Victorias, Cabriolets, Rockaways, Surreys, Nepot 
Wagons, Road Wagons, Buckboards, Two-wheelers 
and Pony Carts. 


CRATEFUL—OOMFORTINC. 


|EPPS'S COCOA, 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o Cpe of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a == 1 ra! apeiioation of the fine proper- 
ties of weil-se ps has provided 
our breakfast t toutes with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until L. rong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready toat- 
tack wherever there isa weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with yase blood and a properly nourished 
frame.” —Oivil e Gazette. 

Made ame Sith boiling water or milk. p= only 
in ite ta pat. by Grocers, labelled thu 

JAM 5 & CO., Homeopathic Chem- 
on London, England. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


nt yee 4] Walden Pane. New York. 


Baxter OC. Swan, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Church, Hall, and 
LODCE FURNITURE 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Pews and Chere s Seatings, Pul- 
ar Altar bie, 
hers ks, etc. 





















8. 5, Teac 
a4, &di6 n Beognd St 
Secon . 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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LeBosQueT = 


sTEAW TEAM HEATING 


ity 
Send for thar Neate 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S2 Union St,, Boston, 








“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINES 
FROM $40 TO $10! 


ices Lower than the Lowest on 
a. Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 


any, $10 












STAR BUTCHER SAWS 
rn STAR BRACKET SAWS, 
NEVER NEED FILING, 

\ ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 


FOR SALE BY ALL 


A sartware a Sui 


aaa 
BY , & Co., Troy, N.Y. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Heamann Scuarrrer, 





Note our Trade Mark Closely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER 


UNDERWEAR 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN. 


These Sanatory garments are positively guar. 
anteed to be owye of the finest quality; they 
are made under Dr. Jaeger’s supervision, and sold 
r Company and their authorized agenty 


4ie 


Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co,, 
S27 and S29 Broadway. New York, 


BRANCH ? 119 Nassau St., Temple Court, New Y orks 
Houses. § 1104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





garerat service. T} (A'S $0y AGEN! Boston 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW A 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, "Garden 
Engines, p Chain | 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
— Street Wate. 


Works Founded in 1832 
hest edal 





; Vienna, Austria, in 1873" 
and Centennial Exhibition 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 








THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13 hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 
Duluth, 16 hours. 


Features of perfect service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS, 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman and 
Wagmer Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
.E. NEWMAN, J, M. WHITMAN, £5. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest. Gen’| Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








= “The Falls of Niagara” 
Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 
illustrated by a series of beautiful views of the 
great cataract. from the finest instantaneous 
photographs, with descriptive sketches by 
Cuas. Dickens, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Bayarp TAyLor, Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 
W. D. Howetts, C. D. Warner, 
Pror. Gisert, Jaxe M. WeEtcH 
and others. Sent by mail on receipt of pub- 
lishers’ price, Fifty Cents, by 
O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘The Niagara Falls Route,” 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























